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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  AUTHORITY  AND  INDEX. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  A.  BERLE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  discussions,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  religious  life  is  a  process  involving  many  and 
differing  forces.^  Some  of  these  are  of  so  simple  a  character 
that  they  can  be  traced  readily,  and  do  not  for  a  moment 
perplex  us  either  as  to  their  own  nature  or  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
elusive.  They  do  not  reveal  themselves  easily  or  frequently. 
They  change  in  their  manifestations.  They  are,  if  not  strictly 
supernatural,  so  much  like  supernatural  forces  as  to  demand 
a  classification  peculiarly  their  own. 

Forces  of  this  latter  type  have  always  abounded  in  the 
history  of  religion.  They  are  the  variants,  amid  the  perma¬ 
nent  elements  of  religion,  which  supply  in  each  case  a  certain 
rationale  which  without  them  we  should  utterly  lack.  They 
are  many,  but  feeling  is  one  of  them.  We  may  say  it  is  one 
of  those  which  we  have  the  least  difficulty  in  catching  and 
examining,  though  it  may  not  be  for  long  at  a  time.  It  has 
also  appeared  that  these  forces  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  crystallization  of  religious  thought  into  institutions, 
and  afterward  into  literature  descriptive  of  them.  More  than 
^  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  1.  pp.  52  s(^.,  261  seq. 
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this,  they  have  the  power  of  reproduction  and  self-extension. 
They  possess  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  ages.  They  are  never 
without  expositors.  And  these  expositors  are  the  prophets 
of  their  time. 

But  up  to  this  point,  religion,  considered  as  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  phenomena  which  express  the  human  spirit  in  its 
upward  struggles  to  higher  life  and  growth,  is  purely  personal 
and  of  a  psychological  nature.  It  hence  demands  at  this 
stage  a  psychological  treatment.  But  religion  cannot  long 
remain  personal,  and  must  of  necessity,  as  soon  as  it  seeks  ex¬ 
pression,  become  social.  It  must  busy  itself  with  the  con¬ 
tent  which  it  secures  from  the  immediate  problems  of  society. 
And  from  this  fact,  the  progress  of  religion  may  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  progress  of  society.  Its  laws  grow  like  social 
laws.  They  extend  in  application  or  they  diminish  in  limits 
as  the  society  under  which  they  flourish  admits  of  such  ex¬ 
tension  or  requires  such  repression.  But  it  is  this  very  fluc¬ 
tuation  which  marks  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  vari¬ 
able  elements  of  the  religious  life  which  form  the  problem  of 
investigation.  Theirexceptional  character  leads,  in  the  earliest 
times,  to  the  inference  that  they  are  supernatural  interferences 
with  the  existing  order.  Their  recurrences  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals  or  under  similar  conditions  may  lead,  in  a  scientific  period, 
to  their  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  law.  But  the  essential  fact 
is  their  existence  and  their  undoubted  sway  in  the  religious 
life. 

When  the  processes  thus  described  have  passed  through 
centuries,  they  are  recognized  in  the  record  of  the  world’s 
experiences  as  history.  The  simple  statements  of  the  visual 
manifestations  constitute  the  annals  of  time.  These  annals 
interpreted  make  history.  Searched  for  the  underlying  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  forces,  history  becomes  philosophy.  The 
unexplained  residuum  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  revela¬ 
tion.  What  the  nature  of  revelation  thus  acquired  is,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  examined  later;  but  the  important 
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fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that  revelation  comes  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  personal  and  social  development.  It  is 
neither  unlike  history  in  the  media  of  its  expression  nor 
divorced  from  it  in  the  body  of  the  literature  of  human  re¬ 
ligious  effort. 

When,  therefore,  we  use  the  term  “supernatural  revela¬ 
tion,”  it  is  far  from  accurate  to  think  at  once  of  interference 
with  the  established  order  of  human  development.  What  is 
commonly  called  a  miracle  need  not  thus  be  thought  of,  un¬ 
less  the  mind  cannot  grasp  the  fluid  character  of  the  powers 
which  go  to  make  up  the  universe  as  well  in  its  physical  as 
in  its  intellectual  aspects.  Interferences  strictly  so-called 
would  in  the  modern  conception  of  thought  be  highly  unnat¬ 
ural.  Yet  what  is  very  much  like  interference  takes  place 
constantly  in  the  arrests  of  development,  in  the  physical  bat¬ 
tles  of  growth,  and  the  triumph,  at  least  for  the  uses  of  the 
present  generation,  of  the  unfit.  All  this,  however,  merely 
indicates  the  material  for  another  law,  which,  when  the  data 
have  sufficiently  accumulated,  will  be  announced  and  verified. 

Now  the  revelation  which  is  thus  left  as  the  unexplained 
residuum  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  so  interlinked  with 
the  explained  portions,  that  without  the  former  the  latter 
would  be  inexplicable.  For  example,  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederacy  would  be  unintelligible  unless  we  knew  the  facts 
concerning  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Why  Richmond  feW,  or  why 
the  forces  operating  in  the  Confederacy  produced  such  a  re¬ 
sult  at  last,  are  other  questions;  but  the  essential  thing  is  that 
Richmond  fell.  Its  fall  had  ulterior  causes,  no  doubt.  These 
form  a  separate  problem  by  themselves.  But  they  were  at 
work  during  and  before  the  Civil  War.  Indeed  the  Civil  War 
itself  loses  its  rationale,  without  the  long  history  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it.  Now  it  is  simply  impossible  to  separate  the  fall  of 
Richmond  from  the  influences  which  made  and  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  the  process  by  which 
this  is  proved,  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  proves 
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that  the  Confederacy  fell  because  Richmond  was  taken.  It  is 
just  as  real  and  true.  It  has  as  certain  a  claim  to  rational 
assent.  It  produces  a  logical  conviction  equally  as  strong. 
But  the  arguments  which  prove  it  are  of  the  character  which 
at  every  step  can  be  denied  as  stoutly  as  they  can  be  affirmed. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Richmond  fell.  No  one  can  deny  that 
that  fall  ended  the  existence  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  Anyone  can  deny  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
ultimately  destroyed  those  States.  Anyone  can  deny  that  the 
prevailing  social  conditions  of  the  South  before  the  war  ulti¬ 
mately  destroyed  them.  But  can  anyone  deny  the  valid  char¬ 
acter  of  those  conditions  as  historical  forces,  or  their  real 
influence  upon  the  Southern  States.^  Now  precisely  this  differ¬ 
ence  prevails  in  the  logical  estimate  of  simple  facts,  and  the 
forces  behind  the  facts.  These  forces  are  actual  and  intelli¬ 
gible.  They  are  unquestionable.  But  they  are  elusive  when 
we  attempt  to  pin  them  down  to  a  certain  fact  or  result. 

This  illustration  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  authority  of  revelation.  It  is  so  interlinked  with  the  facts 
and  accidents  of  history  that  a  separation  is  practically  im¬ 
possible.  To  cast  out  revelation  as  untrustworthy  would  be 
to  render  the  remainder  equally  untrustworthy.  Revelation 
is  an  integral  part  of  history.  When  history  becomes  un¬ 
trustworthy,  so  likewise  does  revelation.  But,  vice  versa, 
when  revelation  is  discredited,  so  also  is  history.  By  the  side 
now  of  the  former  example  take  one  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  conversion  of  Paul  the  apostle,  from  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  now  view  it,  was  a  unique  fact.  Apart  from  his 
own  explanation  of  that  phenomenon,  we  have  the  historical 
Paul.  His  ministry,  his  teaching,  his  life  and  character,  arc 
history,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  religion  or  otherwise. 
Paul  was  the  creator  of  modern  Christianity.  Paul  ^//V/make 
his  journeys  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  with  certain 
well-defined  results.  What  becomes  of  the  explanation  which 
Paul  gives  of  the  motives  which  produced  that  life  and  its 
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activity?  It  is  precisely  in  the  category  of  the  explanation 
that  slavery  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is 
similarly  open  to  argument.  It  can  be  denied.  That  is  to 
say,  Paul  can  be  charged  with  delusion,  or  lunacy,  or  any  other 
malady.  But  his  explanation  remains  logically  upon  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  assertion  that  slavery  caused  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Confederacy.  If  we  seek  proof  for  the  latter, 
it  is  of  a  like  nature  with  that  by  which  Paul’s  assertions  are 
proved.  But  a  difference  between  them  remains  in  one  par- 
ticular.  One  is  rcoelation,  the  other  is  history.  They  rest^ 
how(n>er,  upon  the  same  grounds.  They  have  the  same  author¬ 
ity.  The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  Authority  of  History  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Authority  of  Rn^elation. 

The  inquiry  will  now  at  once  be  raised,  if  we  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  revelation  is  merely  a  form  of  history.  And  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  must  be  an  affirmative  one.  Only  this 
qualification  must  be  made,  that  it  is  history  of  that  large  and 
unverifiable  character  which  places  it  within,  and  yet  beyond, 
the  ordinary  historical  canons  of  investigation.  There  is  no 
desire  here  to  relieve  revelation  for  an  instant  from  any  test 
which  is  applied  to  ordinary  history.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  influences  in  the  world  which  must  be  classified  as 
historical  which,  nevertheless,  are  so  removed  from  the  mere 
uses  of  factual  narratives  that  they  stand  by  themselves.  It 
is  among  these  in  their  historical  character  that  we  place 
those  influences  which  from  their  exceptional  nature  we  de¬ 
nominate  revelation.  But  by  such  a  classification  they  lose 
none  of  the  trustworthiness  or  authoritative  force  which  be¬ 
longs  to  simple  chronological  records.  Indeed,  it  is  upon 
their  alliance  with,  and  by  their  consonance  to,  verifiable  his¬ 
tory  that  they  derive  an  exceptional  authority,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  As  part  of  the  common  record,  however,  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  like,  and  exactly  as  authoritative  as,  ordinary  verifiable 
history. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY? 

Perhaps,  before  we  raise  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  well  to 
ask,  What  is  authority  itself?  And  the  answer  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  give.  The  revolt  against  the  liible  as  authority 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  notion  that  authority  is  in  some 
sense  destructive  of  free  inquiry  or  of  natural  development. 
It  is  supposed  to  impose  upon  critical  iiu'estigation  a  sort  of 
restraint  which  says,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 
Indeed  on  this  very  point  Mr.  Huxley  has  expressly  said: 
“  I  had  set  out  on  the  journey  with  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  exploring  a  certain  province  of  natural  knowledge;  I 
strayed  no  hair’s  breadth  from  the  cour.se  which  it  was  my 
right  and  duty  to  pursue;  and  yet  I  found  that  whatever  route 
I  took,  before  long  I  came  to  a  tall  formidable  looking  fence. 
Confident  as  I  might  be  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  and 
indefeasible  right  of  way,  before  me  stood  the  thorny  barrier 
with  the  comminatory  notice  board  ‘  No  thoroughfare.  By 
order.  Moses.’ 

What  this  shows  is,  that,  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Huxley 
saw  the  board  fence  and  the  forbidding  sign,  there  really  stood 
a  false  idea  in  his  own  mind  concerning  the  nature  of  history, 
and  a  more  false  one  concerning  the  structure  of  the  literature 
in  question.  It  indicated  furthermore  that  he  had  not  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  discriminate  as  to  what  was  actually 
before  him,  for  later  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Moses 
is  not  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  Pentateuch;  certainly 
not  for  the  legends  which  have  been  made  the  bugbears  of 
science.  In  fact  the  fence  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  heap  of 
dry  sticks  and  brushwood,  and  one  might  walk  through  it  with 
impunity,  which  I  did.”^  The  conclusion  clarified  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  once,  because  it  was  based  upon  true  knowledge. 
There  was  no  less  authority  in  the  Pentateuch  after  that  dis¬ 
covery,  however,  than  before.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
Pentateuch  had  disappeared.  It  appeared  in  different  rela- 
^  Collected  Essays,  Vol.  v.  p.  vii.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  ix. 
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tions,  which  were  the  right  relations.  Instead  of  reading  the 
margin  of  his  Bible,  Mr.  Huxley  now  read  the  text.  And 
the  board  fence  was  found  to  be  a  creation  of  his  own  imag¬ 
ination,  not  an  actual  hindrance  to  inquiry. 

And  yet  it  remains  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
authority  in  history  and  literature.  And  while  it  does  not 
announce  the  closing  of  the  path  of  knowledge  in  a  given 
direction  absolutely,  it  does  often  close  it  all  but  absolutely. 
That  is  to  say,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  final.  An  historical  inquiry  may  be  said  to  be 
finally  established  when  reasonable  affinity  with  correlative 
facts  and  forces  has  been  established.  How  far  the  term  “  rea¬ 
sonable”  is  applied  to  the  question  must,  like  all  other  things, 
be  determined  by  the  consensus  of  judgment  by  competent 
observers.  This  will  not  secure  infallibility,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  but  it  will  secure  finality  in  the  sense  of  practically 
closing  the  case.  To  be  sure,  such  finality  has  all  the  force 
of  infallibility,  using  that  term  in  a  literary  sense.  Such  an 
inquiry  becomes  by  its  finality  an  authority.  And  such  an 
historical  authority  acquires  with  each  succeeding  century  that 
its  decision  remains  unquestioned  a  greater  force,  and  creates 
a  greater  presumption  as  to  its  substantial  correctness.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  body  of  so-called  common  law  has  be¬ 
come  established.  It  is  in  this  way  that  literatures  secure 
their  place  in  the  abiding  records  of  human  experience.  And 
the  influence  of  such  an  authority  is  immeasurably  increased, 
when  it  is  discovered  that  an  analysis  made  centuries  ago  is 
found  to  tally  accurately  with  similar  conditions  when  these 
occur  to-day.  The  presumption  then  is,  if  possible,  more 
final  than  before.  For  added  to  exactness  of  correlation, 
demonstrated  experience  has,  so  to  speak,  signed  and  sealed 
the  judgment  of  the  past. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  do  we  mean  by  exact  cor¬ 
relation  in  history.^  It  must  at  once  become  obvious  that  we 
cannot  mean  by  exactness  in  history  what  we  mean  by  exact- 
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ness  in  chemistry,  for  example.  Here  we  have  the  elements 
at  our  command  and  can  combine  them  as  we  will.  But  his¬ 
tory  is  not  produced  by  any  power  that  can  be  swayed  by  the 
human  will.  Every  act  of  the  will  helps  to  make  history,  but 
its  way  and  influence  is  utterly  beyond  its  own  control,  in  the 
universal  result;  so  that  a  reasonable  affinity  with  correlated 
facts  cannot  mean  mathematical  accuracy.  If  it  did,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  philological  investigations,  since 
these,  for  the  most  part,  rest  for  a  long  period  upon  pure  con¬ 
jecture.  And  how  important,  and  how  accurate  too,  such 
conjecture  may  be,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  story  of  the  de¬ 
cipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  For  the  most  part,  reasonable  affinity  is  satisfied 
by  the  term  natural  development.  But  natural  development 
is  not  sufficient;  for  that  term  itself  is  limited  to  what  we 
already  know  about  the  laws  and  methods  of  growth,  varia¬ 
tion,  and  reproduction.  But  historical  science  has  proved, 
again  and  again,  that  natural  development  is  insufficient  as  an 
explanation  for  all  the  historical  results  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  unless  indeed  all  development  is  styled  natural 
development,  and  then  the  expression  ceases  to  have  any 
descriptive  value. 

As  an  instance,  therefore,  of  what  we  mean,  take  for  ex¬ 
ample  such  a  case  as  the  following:  In  the  book  of  Amos 
we  find  that  prophet  vigorously  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the 
court  of  the  northern  confederacy,  and  giving  expression  to 
most  threatening  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  general  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  Now  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  verification  of  every  particular  utterance  of  the  prophet 
should  be  found,  to  assure  us  of  his  accuracy  and  the  integrity 
of  the  contents  of  his  book.  When,  from  the  various  sources 
at  hand,  we  gather,  that  the  court  was  licentious  and  corrupt, 
that  the  poor  were  oppressed  and  robbed  for  the  luxurious 
living  of  the  nobility  at  the  capital;  when  we  know  that  an 
Assyrian  army  was  advancing,  and  Samaria  was  destroyed, 
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and  the  threatened  prophecies  were  more  than  fulfilled, — 
these  are  sufficient  to  give  a  credibility  to  those  parts  of  the 
book  upon  which  we  have  no  such  direct  light,  which  differ 
only  in  the  very  slightest  degree  from  the  rest,  if  they  ought 
to  differ  at  all.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  interpolations 
may  have  crept  into  the  text;  or  the  prophet  may  have  been 
mistaken  with  reference  to  particular  points;  but,  for  histor¬ 
ical  purposes,  it  is  scientifically  accurate,  to  say  that  this  book 
is  trustworthy  and  thoroughly  credible.  It  fits  into  its  period. 
It  is  in  reasonable  affinity  to  the  correlated  facts  and  contem¬ 
porary  records.  Substantial  accord  is  sufficient.  Mathemat¬ 
ical  accuracy  is  not  needed.  You  have  an  historical  authority. 
It  is  all  but  final.  Exception  to  it  throws  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  objector.  It  is  as  final  an  authority  as  a  piece  of 
literary  work  can  be,  and  be  of  its  character.  Slight  and  un¬ 
important  contradictions  no  more  invalidate  its  authority  as 
history  than  the  newspaper  exaggerations  of  election  majori¬ 
ties  invalidate  the  fact  that  an  election  has  been  held.  It  is 
a  general  and  reasonable  accuracy  that  is  needed  and  desired. 
This  is  usually  all  that  can  be  secured  in  literature  that  is  not 
simply  annalistic.  And  chronological  tables  do  not  make  lit¬ 
erature,  and  are  not  subjects  of  literary  criticisms.  They  are 
simply  right  or  simply  wrong. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  what  an  historical  authority  is. 
We  see  ourselves  requiring,  indeed,  that  we  shall  not  be  de¬ 
ceived;  but  we  do  not  find  ourselves  with  multiplication  table 
and  two-foot  rule  in  hand.  If  the  subject-matter  can  be 
treated  in  chronological  tables,  then  we  have  these  for  refer¬ 
ence  easily  accessible,  but  we  do  not  call  that  studying  his¬ 
tory.  For  history  we  demand  a  philosophy  or  rationale  by 
which  we  shall  see  beyond  and  under  the  operations  of  the 
parties  to  the  events,  to  the  motives  which  governed  them 
and  the  ends  which  they  sought  to  establish.  And  if,  in  the 
endeavor  thus  to  portray  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  influ¬ 
ences  at  work,  we  have  in  the  matters  of  mere  detail  a  reason- 
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able  and  not  positively  untrue  or  misleading  picture,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  its  accuracy  and  accord  it  the  authority  of 
history.  If  the  source  be  an  original  one,  so  much  the  more. 
If  only  secondary,  the  ground  is  still  firm  and  for  scientific 
purposes  sufficient.  Literature  and  the  literary  sciences  have 
none  of  the  technical  subterfuges  of  the  criminal  courts. 
Reasonable  accuracy  stands,  in  the  absence  of  the  charge  of 
actual  falsehood,  in  the  place  of  truth.  Historical  authorities 
in  their  very  nature  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  literary  structure 
and  form.  They  are  victims  to  the  assumptions  on  the  part 
of  their  authors  of  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  their  public.  Posterity  may  never  know  what  those  as¬ 
sumptions  were.  It  may  never  be  able  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  author’s  omission  or  allusion.  But  it  cannot 
impugn  his  accuracy  without  assailing  his  moral  purpose  first, 
and  thus  creating  a  presumption  of  deliberate  fraud.  But  lit¬ 
erary  fraud  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  accusations  to  prove, 
except  in  cases  of  direct  and  bodily  plagiarism.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  distinction,  when  we  examine  the  Bible  according 
to  the  method  proposed,  is  v'ery  great.  It  removes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  biblical  revelation  from  the  nature  and  fate 
of  mere  documents,  and  by  freeing  the  documents  it  increases 
by  so  much  the  difficulty  of  assailing  their  essential  facts. 
Whatever  of  weight  it  takes  from  the  mere  books  of  the  Bible, 
it  adds  to  the  burden  of  proof  of  him  who  would  undertake 
to  divest  them  of  what  they  still  possess. 

THE  niHLE  AN  HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY. 

As  literature,  the  Bible  is  the  combined  aggregate  of  sur¬ 
vivals  of  an  immense  amount  of  literary  material  of  various 
kinds  produced  under  varying  conditions,  from  the  crudest  to 
the  most  highly  organized.  In  this  survival  are  the  remains, 
not  only  of  original  works  by  the  authors  themselves,  but 
numerous  fragments  by'  unknown  authors,  and  these  again 
brought  together  by  a  series  of  editings,  the  precise  number, 
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or  the  extent  of  which,  we  cannot  at  this  distance  positively 
determine.  We  shall  in  all  probability  never  know  how  many 
hands  have  been  responsible  for  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  we 
have  it  to-day.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  or 
reason  for  doubt.  Moreover  this  literary  composite  now  called 
by  us  the  Bible,  has  within  its  limits  all  kinds  of  literary  style 
aud  material.  Composed  it  obviously  was  under  conditions 
widely  differing,  and  often  strikingly  contrasting,  and  even 
contradictory.  The  literary  problem  of  classification  and  an* 
alysis  is  thereby  one  of  vast  comprehensiveness  and  almost 
interminable  length.  The  literature  of  biblical  criticism  amply 
proves  this. 

But  after  we  have  admitted  the  composite  character  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  singular  character  of  the  documents  con¬ 
tained  within  it,  and  the  numerous  editings  and  redactions 
before  the  present  canon  was  formed,  we  ask,  whether  the 
Bible  as  we  examine  it  presents  on  the  whole  an  appearance 
of  heterogeneity  which  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books  brought  together  under  such  circumstances. 
And  on  this  point  there  is  but  one  reply  possible,  namely, 
that,  no  matter  w  hat  the  circumstances  under  which  the  frag¬ 
ments  and  books  of  the  Bible  w'ere  brought  together,  there  is 
throughout  a  singular  unity  and  homogeneous  character,  which 
is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  literary  fact  known.  The 
very  compositeness  has  added  to  its  unity  by  the  astounding 
correlation  of  the  most  dissimilar  parts.  The  cosmogony  in 
Genesis,  for  example,  and  the  development  of  the  creation  his¬ 
tory,  is  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
literary  work  ever  accomplished.  Either  of  the  original  nar¬ 
ratives  alone  would  be  tame  by  the  side  of  it.  As  it  is,  the 
complementary  force  of  the  tw'O  narratives  w’oven  together 
makes  what  will  in  all  probability  through  all  time  be  the  final 
epitome  of  the  divine  creative  activity  at  the  beginning  of 
things. 

But  this  same  quality  of  unity  and  homogeneity  is  visible 
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throughout,  and  never  for  a  single  instant  obscure  ev^en  to  the 
unpractised  eye.  Occasions  there  certainly  are  where  the 
welding  process  is  evident  and  some  unintelligible  combina¬ 
tions  appear.  But  the.se  are  exceedingly  rare  and  of  almost 
no  significance  at  all  in  the  general  structure  of  the  whole. 
We  speak  now  of  the  mere  literary  unity.  It  is  without  doubt 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  In  order  to  get 
the  full  force  of  this  fact,  one  needs  only  to  examine  a  work 
of  the  most  modern  times,  constructed  with  all  the  wealth  of 
scientific  arrangement  and  documentary  authority  and  colla¬ 
tion,  to  see  how  extraordinary  the  literary  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament  is.  Such  a  work  is  the  “  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America.”  Edited  by  a  scholar  of  unusual  his¬ 
torical  insight,  the  helplessness  of  even  the  most  expert  mind, 
with  a  host  of  authors  of  marked  individuality  and  widely 
divergent  views  to  deal  with,  becomes  at  once  evident.  The 
unity  of  this  work  (magnificently  conceived  as  it  is)  is  positive 
chaos  compared  with  the  continuous  thread  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  is  very  much  smaller  in  bulk. 
But  that  very  fact  would  tend  to  make  the  difficulty  greater. 
Eight  large  volumes  offer  an  area  sufficiently  large  to  obliter¬ 
ate  the  blemishes  and  to  present  a  finished  and  well-rounded 
narrative.  But  to  compress  into  one  volume,  and  that  numer¬ 
ously  subdivided  and  endlessly  edited,  the  bulk  of  material 
and  the  innumerable  details  and  side-lights  which  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  most  miracu¬ 
lous  undertaking.  And  yet  our  Old  Testament  presents  a 
finished  unity  like  one  of  those  exquisite  mosaics  of  the  East, 
so  elegantly  wrought  that  only  a  magnifying  glass  can  rev'eal 
the  parts.  The  Old  Testament  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
literary  unit. 

The  case  is  stronger  still  when  we  take  one  step  further 
and  examine  its  motivation.  In  every-instance,  whether  we 
take  the  books  which  show  least  traces  of  editing,  or  those 
which  reveal  the  most,  the  animating  purpose  in  production 
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is  the  same.  Centuries  apart  as  some  of  the  documents  are 
in  time,  they  are  one  in  the  impulse  which  directs  their  com¬ 
position  and  preservation.  It  is  the  unity  of  motive  which 
suggests  the  quality  which  we  know  as  inspiration.  And  this 
inspiration,  being  of  the  nature  that  it  is,  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  reverence  which  culminates  in  divine  authority.  But 
the  only  fact  to  which  we  call  attention  now  is,  that  there  is 
no  discordant  note  throughout  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  and  ever  developing  motive  which  led  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  books. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  debate.  Is  the  Bible 
an  historical  authority.^  Its  literary  unity  and  its  singleness 
of  motive  are  of  no  value  here,  except  as  they  give  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  the  book  which  we  are  to  test.  And 
we  are  led  by  the  use  of  such  resources  as  we  can  bring  to 
bear  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  an  historical  authority.  The 
argument  here  takes  a  somewhat  different  turn,  but  it  moves 
in  essentially  the  same  lines  as  before.  Some  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  confessedly  annalistic.  Of  these  we  expect  certain 
things.  Let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment  and  turn  to  the  rest. 
The  largest  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  being  now 
in  view,  is  not  concerned  with  chronology  at  all.  It  takes  for 
the  most  part  no  cognizance  whatever  of  existing  conditions, 
except  as  these  affect  the  underlying  motiv^e  of  writers  and 
editors.  Now  let  us  ask  the  question.  Is  the  material  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  reasonable  accord  with  the  related  facts  and 
contemporaneous  records.^  No  man  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  discernment  would  venture  to  deny  that,  whatever 
forces  or  machinations  may  have  brought  it  about,  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  substantial  historical  accord  with 
the  times  which  they  purport  to  represent  and  in  which  they 
allege  to  have  come  forward.  If  at  this  point  the  Pentateuch 
be  cited  as  an  illustration  contrary  to  this  rule,  the  reply  is  at 
once  at  hand,  that,  when  the  Pentateuch  is  analyzed,  and  the 
component  parts  are  placed  in  their  proper  classification,  and 
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the  sources  traced  to  their  beginnings,  and  the  history  of  their 
development  followed  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very  Pen¬ 
tateuch  itself  is  the  strongest  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  prop¬ 
osition  in  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Its  alleged  literary 
ascription  to  Moses  of  course  is  cast  off.  Historical  succes¬ 
sion  and  growth  take  the  place  of  pious  hopes  and  conjecture. 
But  when  all  this  has  been  done,  the  Pentateuch  itself  be¬ 
comes  the  guarantee  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  chronological  arrangement  were  attempted, 
the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  might  stand  very  near 
the  end.  Hut,  in  its  place,  it  would  be’ accurate,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  science  sound  as  history.  It  would  not,  as  we 
have  shown,  partake  of  the  exactness  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  But  it  would  be  as  scientifically  accurate  as  literary 
work  of  its  kind  and  compass  can  be.  It  would  stand  the 
keenest  scrutiny  as  such.  Indeed  it  already  has.  And  the 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  place  the  whole  structure  of  the  Bible 
upon  an  historical  basis  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  credi¬ 
bility  that  belongs  to  historical  authorities  of  a  literary  char¬ 
acter.  The  documentary  analyses  have  brought  this  into 
clearer  relief  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  The  Bible 
is  true  history.  It  is  for  literary  purposes  accurate  history. 
If  it  is  not  true  history  or  accurate  history  within  the  limits 
which  we  have  described,  the  allegation  must  be,  not  against 
its  structure  or  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  customs  of  false  as¬ 
cription,  but  to  moral  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  deliberate 
fraud.  Return  now  for  a  moment  to  the  annals  of  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  of  lists,  genealogies,  and  the  like. 
When  these  are  accurate,  so  far  as  accuracy  can  be  proven, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said.  If,  however,  they  are 
found  false,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  main  argument  has 
not  been  touched  at  all.  Lists  are  special  in  their  character. 
Genealogies  are  more  or  less  determined  by  local  motives. 
They  may  be  wrong,  but  their  inaccuracy  cannot  be  more 
than  scribal.  They  hardly  admit  of  a  moral  character,  since 
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they  appeal  directly  to  the  reader’s  consciousness  of  their 
verity.  They  in  no  wise  affect  the  historical  accuracy  for 
scientific  purposes  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 

HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY  AND  RELIGION. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  an  author¬ 
ity,  but  an  authority  linked  with  history  and  of  established 
literary  accuracy.  The  next  stage  of  the  inquiry  is,  What  has 
this  to  do  with  religion  as  a  practical  matter  anyway  ?  What 
does  religion  have  to  do  with  history  and  historical  authority.^ 
One  answer,  and  one  not  infrequently  made,  is  that  religion 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  history.  The  religious  life,  not 
being  governed  from  the  past,  but  from  the  present  experi¬ 
ences  and  influences,  has  no  concern  about  what  happened  in 
other  times  or  answered  for  others’  needs.  Religion  and  his¬ 
tory  have  no  interdependent  relations  whatever. 

Now  if  religion  is  merely  limited  to  that  which  exercises 
control  over  the  ethical  life,  and  the  ethical  life  as  expressed 
in  conduct  be  substantially  the  entire  content  of  religion,  the 
reply  is  a  correct  one.  Ethical  relations  are  independent  of 
historical  association  or  dependence.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  what  others  thought  about  a  given  procedure,  so  far  as 
our  duty  in  that  same  matter  is  concerned.  Duty  is  always 
in  the  present  tense.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  idea  or  its  previous  form  and  requirement.  It 
lives  for  to-day,  and  to-day  alone.  But  religion  is  more  than 
ethics.  Conduct  may  indeed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  alleges,  be 
three-fourths  of  life  and  perhaps  of  religion;  but,  if  it  is,  it 
may  be  also  said  that  the  largest  part  of  the  human  body  is 
made  up  of  trunk,  legs,  and  arms.  But  that  fact  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  important  thing  about  a  man  is  his  head. 
Ethics  may  furnish  the  body  of  religion,  but  its  head  is  vastly 
more  important  than  conduct.  This  being  the  case,  we  can¬ 
not  say  so  readily  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  past 
has  wrought,  or  what  the  past  has  thought,  in  matters  of  re- 
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ligion.  In  fact,  what  we  are  thinking  is  a  survival  or  an  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  past,  and  to  understand  it  we  need  to  know  what 
that  past  has  been,  and  how  far  it  has  survived  and  remained 
a  force  in  our  own  life  and  development. 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  true,  and  justly  true,  that  the 
religion  of  many  people  is  traditional.  The  Illuminati  who 
scoff  at  traditional  religion,  simply  show  by  that  fact  their  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  how  human  life  is  carried  on,  and  how  the 
permanent  from  the  thought  of  one  generation  is  carried  over 
and  applied  to  that  of  another.  Traditional  religion  has  been 
perhaps  the  greatest  conserving  force  in  civilization.  At  all 
events,  if  the  multitude  had  not  received  their  religion  tradi¬ 
tionally  they  would  have  been  without  any.  Observe  here 
that  this  is  not  saying  that  the  personal  experience  which 
makes  for  vital  religious  living  is  absent  in  traditional  religion, 
but  that  it  comes  in  connection  with  it.  The  simple  truth, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  that  all  religion  is  now  traditional 
religion.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  religion  now  comes  to 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and  certainly  to  all  Christen¬ 
dom,  freighted  with  the  vast  wealth  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  experiment.  These  traditions  that  come  in  connection 
with  the  experiences  and  labors  under  which  they  were  formed 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  raw  material  of  the  intellectual  structure 
of  the  religious  life  of  to-day.  It  is  the  message  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  setting  in  which  the  jewel  of  personal  piety  and  de¬ 
votion  is  to  be  placed.  It  gives  historical  continuity  to  the 
past,  and  brings  a  pledge  for  orderly  succession  toward  the 
future.  Nothing  has  so  sound  a  basis  or  is  worthy  of  more 
respect  than  the  much  abused  “traditional  religion.” 

Now  the  medium  through  which  tradition  comes,  is  his¬ 
tory.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  we  soon  dev'^elop  from  the  mass 
of  traditions  those  to  which  we  accord  certain  distinctions, 
and  these  become  for  us  historical  authorities.  The  Bible  is 
such  an  authority.  Now  religion  by  its  very  nature  calls  for 
just  such  authorities  as  the  necessary  substructure  upon  which 
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its  rational  growth  may  be  based.  That  is  to  say,  for  its  in¬ 
tellectual  unity  religion  makes  certain  assumptions.  If  the 
evidences  at  hand  are  of  a  kind  to  accord  with  the  intellectual 
demand,  they  are  appropriated  and  the  process  is  at  once  be¬ 
gun.  If  they  must  be  searched  for,  the  field  where  the  search 
is  made  is  the  field  of  history.  The  thought  of  man  may  be 
compared  to  a  series  of  interlinked  circles,  of  which  one-half 
of  each  is  always  covering  another  half  of  thatw'hich  preceded 
it.  The  religious  life  moves  forward  in  just  this  same  way. 
If  the  connection  is  easily  established  and  readily  apparent, 
then  the  onward  process  is  also  easy  and  readily  entered  upon. 
But  what  this  shows  is  that  religion  almost  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  is  linked  with  history,  and,  being  thus  connected,  soon 
demands  historical  authority.  If  the  authority  sought  for  be 
of  the  proper  character,  it  will  soon  be  found;  but  if  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  kind  of  historical  evidence  which  we  have  described 
be  demanded,  why  of  course  it  will  never  be  discovered,  and 
the  religious  life  will  be  the  usual  set  of  contradictions  and 
perplexities  which  we  find  a  religion  begun  de  7iovo  to  be. 

But  what  then.^  Do  the  religious  experience  and  the 
faith  Avhich  inspires  it  rest  upon  these  authorities  as  their 
base.^  By  no  means.  When  once  the  individual  experience 
has  been  recognized  as  connected  with  the  current  of  human 
experiences,  the  demand  for  authority  gives  way  to  another 
and  very  different  demand.  This  is  not  for  rational  founda¬ 
tion,  but  for  spiritual  guidance.  The  first  requirement  was 
for  a  sure  alliance  with  the  historical  order.  The  second  has 
no  more  discussion  about  the  historical  succession,  but  asks 
for  guidance  and  direction.  As  the  Bible  was  found  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  a  trustworthy  historical  source,  so  now  it 
is  examined  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  spiritual  guide.  In 
fact  this  is  exactly  the  process  which  takes  place  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  The  evidences  are  examined.  The 
main  line  of  argument  remains  the  same.  Subordinate  lines 
are  changed  and  the  literary  examinations  are  made,  but  the 
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main  line  of  Christian  evidences  stands  substantially  undis¬ 
turbed,  though  it  is  added  to,  and  new  arguments  are  made 
from  new  facts.  But  this  once  done,  and  it  is  rapidly  done 
(so  rapidly  in  fact  that  often  we  are  not  aware  of  the  process), 
then  the  Bible  becomes  the  spiritual  guide  and  index  of  ra¬ 
tional  religious  living.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
processes  to  observe  how  soon  the  transition  from  authority 
of  the  Bible  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Bible  takes  place. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  take  place.  The  perpetual 
search  after  mere  authority  or  the  verification  of  mere  facts  is 
almost  fatal  to  a  sustained  Christian  experience.  No  genera¬ 
tion  was  ever  intended  to  examine  independently  for  itself  all 
the  evidences.  It  is  concerned  with  those  which  correspond 
most  to  its  temper  and  mental  tone.  It  does  not  meddle  with 
others.  Having  settled  the  points  which  interest  it  most,  and 
these  are  usually  few,  it  goes  on  to  the  practical  thing,  which 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life.  For  this  it  desires 
not  an  authority,  but  an  index;  not  a  force  which  shall  domi¬ 
nate  the  intelligence,  but  one  which  shall  answer  the  moods  of 
the  spirit.  And  so  historical  authority,  however  important  at 
the  beginning,  gradually  fades  away  as  an  element  of  first  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  its  place  comes  a  spiritual  guide,  to  which 
the  spirit  yields  for  leadership  and  direction  in  spiritual  growth 
and  development. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  great  confusion  among  critics 
about  the  Bible  is  most  manifest.  When  the  vast  mass  of 
Christians  insist  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
infallible  character,  they  mean,  for  the  most  part,  its  spiritual 
sufficiency  and  its  infallible  response  to  the  soul  seeking  for 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Even  the  most  fierce  of  the  destruc* 
tive  critics  cannot  gainsay  this.  To  be  sure  it  will  be,  it  must 
be,  that  from  so  sturdy  a  security,  which  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  Bible  produces,  a  more  or  less  similar  feeling  and  con¬ 
fidence  will  attach  to  the  mere  details  of  history.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is  every  prc- 
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sumption  for  such  confidence.  In  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
guidance  and  direction,  the  Bible  is  final,  supreme,  and  in¬ 
fallible.  There  is  no  room  here  for  even  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  combined  experience  of  the  church  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory  makes  doubt  on  this  point  simply  childish.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  spiritual  guidance  to  historical  credibility,  and  the 
step  is  readily  taken  by  all  who  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Scriptures.  Whether  rightly  taken  or  not,  the  process 
is  very  easily  discovered.  The  presumptions  are  certainly  in 
favor  of  the  step.  Not  to  take  it  would  seem  like  questioning 
one’s  own  self.  But  here  we  have  the  picture  and  the  process 
of  the  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible  grows  and  is 
sustained.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  that  authority  will  ever 
be  undermined.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  criticism  will 
ever  change  the  love  and  regard  of  people  for  their  infallible 
spiritual  guide. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  SPIRITUAL  INDEX. 

What  we  have  been  saying  up  to  this  point  has  had  to 
do  chiefly  with  the  intellectual  assent  which  is  required  to 
give  the  Bible  a  leading  place  in  the  mental  furnishings  of 
men.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  held  in  doubt  until  this  intellectual  assent  is 
established.  Far  from  it.  The  fact  is,  that  another  process 
,has  been  going  on,  parallel  to  the  one  already  described, 
which  has  even  a  greater  force  in  the  determination  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  conviction  than  that  of  intellectual  belief  and 
authority.  This  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  necessi¬ 
ties  and  the  process  of  building  up  a  spiritual  index  through  the 
means  of  satisfying  them.  To  this  we  now  turn  our  thought. 

The  human  feelings  of  fear,  hope,  joy,  depression,  and 
the  like,  do  not  wait  upon  any  intellectual  process  in  their 
production.  To  be  sure,  they  require  certain  concomitant 
mental  conceptions;  but  the  emotions  themselves  are  not  the 
direct  product  of  these  conceptions,  but  rather  a  kind  of  appli- 
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cation  of  them  to  the  problems  of  selfhood  and  self-expression. 
Now  each  one  of  these  seeks  naturally  a  means  of  expression 
as  soon  as  experienced.  If  the  sensation  or  spiritual  emotion 
be  that  of  fear,  it  almost  simultaneously  evokes  a  desire  for 
defence  from  the  impending  evil,  or  a  placating  of  die  offended 
power  whose  wrath  is  dreaded.  Likewise,  hope  is  not  held 
as  a  vague,  indefinite  feeling,  but  is  almost  at  once  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  feeling.  So  is  it  with  joy;  so  is  it  with  grief  and  de¬ 
pression.  All  are  at  once  directly  allied  with  an  effort  at  the 
corresponding  secondary  stage  through  which  we  recognize 
the  emotion  as  existing.  Thus  joy  is  almost  always  allied  to 
some  expression  of  the  voice,  melodiously  or  otherwise,  but 
still  the  use  of  the  voice  in  a  way  which  all  but  infallibly  in¬ 
dicates  the  ruling  mood.  This  is  why  prayer  and  praise  are 
so  closely  bound  together. 

But  observe  that  when  these  emotions  are  at  work,  and 
in  force  so  to  speak,  they  do  not  wait  upon  some  authority 
by  which  they  shall  express  themselves.  What  they  require 
is  not  an  authority,  but  a  medium  of  expression.  And  in 
seeking  for  this  medium,  by  which  they  shall  not  only  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  but  provoke  and  secure  fellowship,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  infallible.  They  are  infallible.  Men  in  deep 
contrition  do  not  take  kindly  to  exuberant  expressions  about 
the  joys  of  the  righteous.  Men  in  deep  anxiety  are  not  prone 
to  find  relief  in  expressions  of  abounding  fulness  and  abun¬ 
dance.  All  human  experience  shows  that  the  allied  moods 
seek  each  other.  So  they  go  to  any  source  whatever;  and  if 
they  once  find  their  proper  need  supplied,  to  that  source  they 
will  go  again.  When  this  process  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
certain  period,  longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be,  these 
sources  of  rest  and  recuperation  for  the  spiritual  moods  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  index  for  the  moods  themselves,  and  lead  to 
their  identification  more  quickly,  and  their  satisfaction  more 
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readily,  than  before,  and  from  this  fact  the  source  or  sources 
become  final  and  authoritative  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  with  the  Bible. 
While  the  intellectual  questions  of  date  and  authorship  and 
a  great  variety  of  critical  problems  have  remained,  and  must 
remain,  unsolved  to  the  end,  the  work  of  spiritual  guidance  is 
going  on  just  the  same,  and  will  go  on.  What  effect  this 
finally  comes  to  have  on  the  mental  attitudes  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  see  later;  but  the  important 
fact  is,  that  this  process  goes  on  without  the  slightest  inter¬ 
ruption.  Spiritual  needs  are  constantly  recurring,  and  their 
satisfaction  cannot  be  made  to  wait  upon  a  question  of  date. 
For  this  reason  the  spiritual-minded  man  does  not  care  as  a 
matter  of  his  spiritual  life,  whether  the  psalms  he  reads  are 
exilic,  post-exilic,  or  Maccabean.  The  essential  thing  to  him 
is  not  the  date,  but  the  result  to  his  own  spirit.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  about  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles,  or  in 
fact  about  any  Scripture,  for  it  still  remains  that  all  Scripture 
inspired  of  God  is  useful  for  the  given  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Of  all,  therefore,  of  the  world’s  responses  to  the  spiritual 
desires  of  enlightened  mankind,  the  Bible  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  the  most  sure,  and  the  most  accurate.  The  very  gradual¬ 
ness  with  which  we  see  the  moral  sense  developing  in  the  Old 
Testament  renders  this  more  true  than  it  otherwise  would  or 
could  be.  For  these  various  stages  of  the  moral  sense  are 
here  to-day.  They  require  the  same  process  of  unfolding  and 
education  that  we  see  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
still  necessary  to  master  the  decalogue  before  there  can  be  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  gospel.  Sinai  still  precedes  Calvarj', 
spiritually  as  well  as  historically.  This  is  why  the  equal  au¬ 
thority  and  the  equal  use  of  both  Testaments  will  never  be 
essentially  disturbed.  With  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Bible 
becomes  more  and  more  universal.  What  a  trifling  matter 
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then  the  mere  questions  of  letter,  when  the  weighty  matter 
of  the  spirit  is  settled!  And  so  reason  the  world  and  the 
church.  There  is  no  room  for  arguments  here.  Each  man’s 
experience  is  his  own.  If  he  has  once  successfully  appealed 
to  the  Bible  as  an  index  to  his  own  spiritual  state  and  aspi¬ 
ration,  nothing  ever  can  or  will  invalidate  the  response  thus 
obtained.  The  court  which  renders  that  decision  is  beyond 
human  appeal  or  reversal. 

The  Bible  may  now  fairly  be  called  the  World’s  Index  of 
the  Spiritual  Life.  If  civilization  has  anything  to  teach,  it 
teaches  that.  If  the  structure  of  the  Christian  family  means 
anything  to  the  modern  life,  it  teaches  that.  If  the  splendid 
development  and  culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man¬ 
kind  under  the  nurture  of  Christian  education  teaches  any¬ 
thing,  it  teaches  that.  If  the  science  of  comparative  religion, 
with  its  unearthing  and  comparing  of  the  religious  classics  of 
all  ages  and  peoples,  has  any  light  at  all,  it  teaches  that.  No 
one  in  his  senses  would  seek  to  question  the  fact  th^t  prac¬ 
tically  civilization,  as  we  understand  that  term,  rests  upon  the 
Bible  as  the  spiritual  index  of  human  life.  But  this  fact,  like 
all  other  facts,  cannot  be  separated  from  avast  mass  of  other 
facts.  Indeed  this  fact  is  of  so  great  magnitude  that  it  pro¬ 
vokes  a  question  whether  this,  so  satisfactory  spiritual  index, 
does  not  thereby  create  certain  intellectual  presumptions  con¬ 
cerning  itself. 

And  so  it  does.  And  the  presumptions  which  it  creates 
are  somewhat  as  follows.  The  moods  of  men’s  lives  are  the 
products  of  real  living  and  real  suffering.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  fairy  tales  and  sun  myths.  They  easily  discriminate 
between  the  fanciful  and  actual.  Sin  and  sorrow  are  not 
dreams.  Goodness  is  not  a  natural  state  of  moral  creatures, 
so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  not  probable 
that  falsehood  can  express  with  minute  fidelity  the  human 
passions  and  their  manifold  train  of  consequences.  The  Bible 
does  express  them.  That  it  does  this  rests  upon  what  to 
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each  individual  is  indubitable  evidence.  It  is  not  a  subject  of 
argument.  It  is  still  possible  to  allege  delusion,  but  the  per¬ 
son  who  thus  alleges  is  simply  an  incompetent  witness.  The 
Bible  expresses  the  spiritual  life.  Falsehood  cannot  do  that. 
Only  a  real  e.xperience,  analogous  and  of  similar  import,  could 
leave  such  an  index  of  itself.  The  index  is  true.  It  has  been 
true  before.  It  will  be  true  again.  It  must  be  a  record  of 
truth. 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  reason  that  this  argument  has 
a  fallacy  in  it.  It  has,  but  the  fallacy  in  the  expressed  argu¬ 
ment  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  revealed  experience.  It 
simply  bridges  the  chasm  between  the  rational  power  strictly 
and  the  revelation  which  attests  divine  authority.  And  sooner 
or  later  the  index  becomes  an  authority,  and  an  authority  of 
the  first  order  too.  And  we  can  say  too  that  the  process  by 
which  this  has  come  about  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It 
has  a  scientific  quality  without  being  in  an  absolute  sense  a 
scientific  process.  But  it  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that 
the  soul  at  rest  is  a  soul  allied  to  the  Bible.  If  ever  afterward 
the  form  of  the  truth  changes,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  it 
must  change,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  the  same  stern  con¬ 
viction  and  same  unbending,  uncompromising  fidelity  to  the 
Word  which,  whatever  its  origin,  was  a  Word  from  God. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  INDEX  AND  AUTHORITY. 

The  key  to  the  analogy  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  es¬ 
tablish"  is  found  in  Lessing’s  famous  expression,  that  revela¬ 
tion  is  the  mother,  reason  is  the  daughter,  and  that  education 
is  the  form  of  progress  for  both.  We  have  shown  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  evidence  by  which  individual  men  become 
convinced  of  the  power  and  moral  worth  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  one  side,  how  this  evidence  becomes, 
by  a  developing  process,  historical  and  authoritative.  We 
have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  along  with,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with,  this  process  there  is  another  which,  wholly 
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independent  of  authoritative  direction,  builds  up  for  itself  a 
manual  of  spiritual  decisions  which  afterward  become  an  in¬ 
fallible  index  to  those  experiences,  and  all  others  like  them. 
How,  is  now  the  question,  are  these  related,  and  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  union  upon  the  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of 
events  and  a  final  authority? 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  have  followed  merely  the  line  of 
inductive  reasoning,  tracing  the  steps  as  they  have  indicated 
themselves,  making  note,  step  by  step,  as  to  what  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  stage  on  the  way  might  be.  VVe  must  hold  that 
there  is  still  no  rational  theory  of  the  world  which  is  not  dual- 
istic;  that  is,  God  is  in  the  world,  but  God  is  not  the  world. 
There  is  a  human  and  there  is  a  divine  element  in  life.  If 
there  is  a  point  of  union  anywhere,  that  point  of  union  must 
be  the  desirable  end  of  human  endeavor,  and  there  will  be 
found  light  to  guide  and  wisdom,  to  direct.  In  our  search 
forthe  humin  el  ement  under  such  a  plan  as  this,  we  have 
been  led  to  the  Bible  because  of  the  historical  and  philosophic 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  human  production  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  worth  and  power.  On  the  spiritual  side  we  have 
been  attracted  to  it  by  the  excellence  of  its  spiritual  advice, 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  responded  to  our  spiritual 
aspirations.  What  is  there  still  to  be  desired  ?  A  union  which 
shall  show  both  these  processes  to  be  differing  sides  of  the 
same  thing;  which  shall  show  our  spiritual  processes  rational, 
and  our  rational  processes  spiritual.  It  is  here  that  we  shall 
see  the  Bible  in  its  most  excellent  aspect. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  redemption  is  a  process  of  individual  effort  and 
personal  experience.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mediators.  Con¬ 
fession  and  forgiveness  is  a  matter  of  the  soul  and  God,  with¬ 
out  human  intervention  or  human  aid.  This  being  so,  we 
inquire,  What,  in  the  light  of  it,  is  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  process  first  described,  which  resulted  in  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Bible  as  an  historical  authority,  and  the  one  last 
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described,  by  which  we  accepted  the  Bible  as  a  spiritual  in¬ 
dex?  That  there  are  differences,  we  do  not  doubt;  but  what 
essential  difference?  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
of  essential  differences  there  are  none  whatever.  In  each  case 
we  started  out  with  what  was  a  personal  question  to  be  solved, 
for  a  personal  end  and  the  securing  of  a  personal  aim.  How 
true  this  is,  may  be  seen  in  the  enormous  differences  between 
the  estimates  which  men  make  of  the  same  evidences.  What 
is  weak  to  one  man  is  strong  to  another.  The  personal  equa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  a  rational  consideration,  just  like  help  for  a  spiritual 
need,  is  a  matter  of  personal  judgment  and  individual  decision. 

The  consensus  of  such  judgments  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  becomes  the  argument  from  experience.  And  the 
argument  from  experience  becomes  with  the  lapse  of  time  and 
increasing  certitude  the  voucher  for  historical  truthfulness. 
The  analogy  thus  indicated  is  therefore  quite  clear.  The  spir¬ 
itual  purely  and  the  rational  purely  are  never  so  far  apart  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  they  are  perpetually  exercis¬ 
ing  a  reflex  influence  upon  each  other  which  must  always  be 
estimated,  and  upon  the  correct  estimate  of  which  rests  the 
value  of  every  historical  judgment  and  every  spiritual  analy¬ 
sis.  Both  processes  are  allied  in  the  relation  of  being  forms 
of  the  same  problem.  Stated  now  in  precise  terms,  this  an¬ 
alogy  may  be  traced  in  various  ways. 

I.  History  and  spiritual  experience  are  both  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  world’s  life.  They  are  inseparable  parts. 
The  Bible  is  related  to  both.  It  is  inseparable  from  both.  As 
history,  it  has  authority;  as  index,  it  offers  direction.  Both 
are  the  necessary  conditions  of  spiritual  existence.  Just  how 
much  this  is  the  case,  and  to  what  degree  history  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  spiritual  things  have  at  given  points  in  the  biblical 
narratives  been  combined,  is  the  work  of  biblical  criticism.  If 
any  elimination  of  history  results,  it  simply  means  that  at 
such  a  point  there  is  the  preponderance  of  the  spiritual  emo- 
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tions.  And  where  we  wander  over  the  endless  and  often  bar¬ 
ren  plains  of  simple  and  dry  narrative,  we  have  the  dominance 
of  the  other  element.  But  in  either  case  we  have  the  com¬ 
bination  which  solves  the  problem  of  personal  redemption, 
which  is  the  supreme  aim  of  every  revelation.  Revelation  as 
mere  information  is  absurd.  Revelation  as  a  contribution  to 
the  aesthetic  taste  or  the  poetic  fancy  is  equally  absurd.  There 
is  no  rationale  which  is  sufficient  for  a  revelation  except  re¬ 
demption,  in  view  of  the  great  moral  perplexity  and  the  moral 
necessities  of  mankind.  A  record  which  would  contain  the 
most  exact  and  precise  statement  of  facts,  and  also  the  most 
correct  and  analytic  exposition  of  the  human  emotions  (as 
any  modern  psychology  does  give  them),  without  the  impul¬ 
sive  force  that  comes  of  the  motive  of  personal  redemption 
is  simply  an  annalistic  document  without  either  the  insight  or 
the  power  of  the  inspired  narrative.  But  when  it  becomes 
alive  with  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  calls  out  into 
being  and  action  the  hidden  reserves  of  the  human  soul,  then 
we  call  it  revelation  and  look  for  the  manifestation  of  divine 
power.  Nor  are  we  disappointed  in  our  search.  We  find 
gradually  that  the  sifting  process  separates  the  temporary  and 
fleeting  from  the  permanent  and  the  eternally  true.  Both  the 
inquiry  for  objective  and  subjective  truth  are  constantly  kept 
up,  and  in  the  clearing  atmosphere  of  truth  tried  and  experi¬ 
enced  we  come  into  the  security  of  an  intelligent  and  a  spiritual 
faith.  Such  tests  as  these  have  made  the  Bible  the  rule  and 
the  authority  for  civilized  mankind.  Such  tests  will  keep  it 
intact  in  the  ages  to  come.  But  the  processes  of  the  spirit 
and  those  of  the  rational  faculties  cannot  be  divided.  They 
are  one.  If  the  index  is  true,  the  contents  of  the  volume  will 
be  found  as  represented.  When  the  volume  has  been  searched 
through,  or  investigated  even  in  parts  only,  the  thesis  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  we  know  that  we  have  a  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  analogy  is  further  shown  in  the  preservation  of 
the  parallel  and  relation  of  the  rational  and  spiritual  progress 
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of  the  religious  life.  When  the  religious  life  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  signs  and  symbols  which  can  be  answered  only  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rational  powers,  then  religion  strictly  has  vanished. 
For  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  sense  of  mystery  which 
are  parts  of  the  religious  development  are  not  present  in  the 
use  of  the  rational  faculties,  nor  can  the  ethical  life  be  directed 
without  reference  to  them.  We  can  see  the  effect  of  this  view 
of  religion  in  the  utter  indifference  to  the  influence  of  exam¬ 
ple  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  rationalists  in  religion.  The 
need  of  self-denial  on  account  of  the  imperfect  development 
or  knowledge  of  others  is  never  understood  by  mere  rational¬ 
ists  in  religion,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  we  consider 
the  ethical  act  called  self-denial,  we  cannot  assign  a  rational 
justification  for  the  act.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  justify 
self-denial  or  self-renunciation  in  the  court  of  logic.  When 
all  nature  calls  for  self-expression, and  when  all  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  world  are  of  a  character  which  educate,  that  is, 
draw  out  from  man  his  resources,  great  and  varied  as  they 
are,  there  can  be  no  justification,  by  means  of  logic,  of  the 
self-repression  which  all  the  Christian  world  knows  as  self- 
denial.  The  life  of  Christ,  and  the  life  of  every  martyr  in  fact, 
has  this  same  contradictory  element  in  it.  It  is  beyond  ra¬ 
tional  understanding.  But  when  added  to  the  reason  is  the 
mystery  and  the  wondrous  insight  of  revelation,  these  things 
become  not  only  intelligible,  but  sublime.  Some  sights  are 
seen  only  from  the  mountain  peaks!  Of  course  the  man  in 
the  v’alley  can  argue  that  they  do  not  exist!  He  can  urge 
that  he  has  never  seen  them!  He  can  claim  that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  imagination,  and  so  they  are!  He 
can  even  prove  from  his  standpoint  that  they  are  impossible! 
And  yet  there  they  are  to  the  man  on  the  peak. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  facts  about  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Bible  that  while  demanding  in  the  highest  degree  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  without  which  by  the  way  it  would 
lose  its  intelligibility,  it  has  always  so  preserved  the  relation 
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of  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  and  the  supernaturalism  which 
it  required  as  its  necessary  background,  that  it  has  not  only 
not  retarded  the  rational  advance  of  mankind,  but  stimulated 
it  in  a  measure  that  no  other  force  in  the  world  has  done. 
On  the  contrary,  where  men  have  left  the  rational  supernat¬ 
uralism  of  the  Bible,  they  have  drifted  into  the  wildest  vagaries 
and  the  absurdest  wanderings  of  spiritualism  imaginable.  The 
famous  English  deist  who  could  not  believe  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  but  could  believe  that  the  Lord  thundered  out  of 
a  clear  sky  his  approval  of  a  work  against  the  Bible,  is  only 
a  type  of  many  such  excesses. 

The  most  marvellous  of  all  the  effects  of  the  Bible  in  the 
direction  shown,  is  just  this  stimulation  of  the  intellectual  life, 
so  that  the  very  inquiries  which  are  most  feared  by  many  are 
the  direct  fruit  of  the  desire  for  truth  which  the  Bible  inspires. 
Only,  kept  in  the  just  relation,  and  within  the  parallelism  in 
which  the  Bible  keeps  them,  there  will  not  only  be  no  clash 
between  the  results  of  rational  investigation  and  spiritual  aspi¬ 
ration,  but  on  the  contrary  the  most  perfect  and  enduring  har¬ 
mony. 

It  is  through  such  a  method  as  this  that  we  find  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  appearing  in  stronger  terms  than  ever 
before.  Not  shut  up  to  the  barren  terms  of  critical  statement, 
but  enriched  likewise  with  the  wealth  and  warmth  of  spiritual 
fruitfulness,  the  recasting  of  the  faith  and  the  search  for  a  true 
underpinning  to  spiritual  endeavor  are  carried  on.  It  is  author¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  the  authority  of  a  spiritual  force,  spiritually 
apprehended.  It  is  an  index,  but  an  index  understood  by 
the  partakers  of  the  experiences  which  have  been  interpreted. 
But  out  of  both  it  comes  a  Word  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ADORATION  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  APOS- 
TOLIC  AGE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODOR  ZAHN,  D.  D.,  ERLANGEN,  GERMANY,  TRANSLATED 
BY  PROFESSOR  C.  J.  H.  ROPES,  BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

\^Co7icluded  from  Page 

H. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  there  are  any  who 
are  impartial  with  reference  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
been  treating.  The  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  who  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  reproached  the  Christians  with  rev’^ering  a  Crucified 
One  as  God,  can  certainly  not  be  called  impartial.  Among 
the  Gentiles  it  was  a  very  natural  thought,  that  men  should 
deify  a  man,  and  revere  him  as  God.  Malicious  Jews  might 
easily  be  believed,  when  they  took  occasion  to  express  the 
expectation  that  the  Christians  might  some  day  resolve  to 
honor  as  divine,  instead  of  the  Crucified,  some  other  from 
among  themselves — say  a  martyr,  like  Polycarp,  under  the 
impulseof  the  immediate  impression  made  by  his  heroic  death. 
Thus  might  Jews  scoff,  and  Gentiles  believe.^  Some  centuries 
had  already  passed  since  Greek  philosophers  had  explained 
that  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  men  by  birth  and  death, 
who  had  been  deified  because  of  their  services  to  civilization. 
But  such  an  explanation  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all 
serious  worship  of  those  gods.  The  Romans  soon  became 
accustomed  to  having  their  emperors  translated  to  a  place 
among  the  gods,  immediately  after  their  death.  This  was  con¬ 
nected  with  v'ery  old  traditions  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  the 

1  Martyr.  Polycarpi  xvii.  2.  Cf.  note  2  /?«.,  p.  317. 
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way  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  ease  with  which 
intelligent  people  accustomed  themselves  to  it,  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  old  religions  were 
dying  out.  The  noble  emperor  Trajan  was  praised  for  not 
claiming  divine  titles  and  honors  for  himself  while  yet  alive, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  waiting  patiently  to  be  made 
a  god  after  his  death.  This  expression  “to  make  a  god” 
was  apparently  used  with  entire  ingenuousness.^  VVe  possess 
a  description  of  the  ceremonies,  with  which  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  this  so-called  apotheosis  was  consummated. 
While  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  buried  in  the  earth,  a  wax 
figure  representing  the  deceased  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  had 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  be  made  the  centre  of  pantomimic 
solemnities  lasting  several  days.  When  finally,  at  the  close, 
the  wax  figure  was  burned  on  a  costly  funeral  pile,  an  eagle 
fastened  there  was  let  loose,  in  order  that  it  might  ascend  to 
heaven  with  the  flames.  The  narrator  adds:  “  Of  this  eagle, 
the  Romans  believe  that  it  bears  the  soul  of  the  emperor 
from  the  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  that  moment  they  wor¬ 
ship  that  soul  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.”^  We  will  not  ask 
how  many  of  the  Romans  really  believed  this;  but  we  may 
confidently  affirm  that  no  human  being  in  the  wide  Roman 
empire  ever  called  on  these  emperor-gods  in  his  distress. 
Even  the  official  style  of  the  writer  shows  no  trace,  yea  no 
semblance,  of  serious  adoration.  Any  belief  that  these  new- 
made  gods  could  bring  down  a  special  blessing  on  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  or  on  its  subjects,  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
possess  a  solemn  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  which 
Pliny,  whom  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  pronounced  be¬ 
fore  the  assembled  Senate  in  the  emperor’s  presence.^  It 
might  be  compared  with  the  sermon  which  a  Christian  court 

^  Plin.  Panegyr.  35;  Veil.  Paterc.  hist.  rom.  ii.  126:  “non  appellavit 
eum,  sed  fecit  deuin.” 

-  Herodianus  iv.  2. 

®  The  so-called  Panegyricus,  especially  chap.  Ixxxix.,  xciv.;  cf.  chap.  i. 
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preacher  is  expected  to  deliver  on  the  birthday  of  his  mon¬ 
arch,  in  his  hearing.  The  orator  rises  in  one  place  to  an  in¬ 
vocation  of  Nerva,  now  translated  among  the  stars,  the  prede¬ 
cessor  and  father  by  adoption  of  the  emperor  who  was  pres¬ 
ent.  But  he  has  only  this  to  say  to  the  emperor-god  in  heaven: 
that  it  must  be  a  real  joy  to  him  that  his  successor  on  earth 
is  still  better  than  himself.  In  truth  the  emperor  on  earth, 
who  was  still  a  man,  occupied  a  higher  place,  and  received 
more  respect,  than  the  deified  ex-emperor  in  heaven !  The 
prayer  for  the  health  of  the  emperor  and  for  the  weal  of  the 
empire,  which  the  consul  worthily  voices  at  the  close,  is  not 
addressed  to  the  new-made  quasi-god,  but  to  the  good  old 
gods,  especially  to  Jupiter,  the  castellan  and  warder  of  eter¬ 
nal  Rome. 

When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  heathen  deification 
of  men,  back  to  the  worshippers  of  the  living  God,  to  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  the  Christian  church  which  grew  up 
in  their  midst,  we  find  there  a  unanimous  verdict  of  condem¬ 
nation  on  everything  that  has  any  relation  or  likeness  to 
such  worship  of  men,  either  living  or  dead.  The  fact  that 
the  worship  of  the  emperor  was  not  seriously  meant,  but  was 
only  a  ceremony,  which  gave  symbolic  expression  to  the  in¬ 
violable  majesty  of  the  empire,  of  Rome’s  universal  sway; — 
that  fact  did  not  find  acceptance  as  an  excuse,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  early  Christians.  The  blasphemy  was 
not  lessened  by  the  frivolousness  with  which  it  was  uttered. 
When  in  the  years  38  and  39  A.  D.  altars  were  erected  on  the 
soil  of  Palestine  and  at  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  and  images  of  him  were 
set  up  by  the  populace  even  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  a  cry 
of  indignation  was  heard  throughout  the  Jewish  world.  And 
when  later,  Caligula,  in  order  to  break  down  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  the  Jews,  gave  command  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms,  it  came  very  near  bring¬ 
ing  on  at  that  time  the  bloody  conflict  which  thirty  years 
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later  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  the 
idea  that  such  an  emperor  as  Caligula,  but  the  fact  that  any 
human  being,  should  require  from  those  who  “know  what 
they  worship”  divine  honor,  which  roused  the  death-defying 
anger  of  all  Jews. 

And  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  with  the  missionaries 
who  thence  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  were  Jews, 
genuine  Israelites  in  this  respect.  But  this  includes  all  those 
with  whose  adoration  of  Jesus  we  are  now  concerned.  It 
was  part  of  their  tradition  that  Jesus  fully  and  completely 
accepted  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Israelite  creed,  faith 
in  the  one  God,  alone  to  be  worshipped.^  They  preached 
this  tenet  to  those  who  did  not  yet  know  it;  and  their  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  heathenism,  more  than  their  continued 
connection  with  Israel  ^  and  with  its  worship,  kept  alive  the 
conviction  that  every  divine  honor  paid  to  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator,  or  beside  the  Creator,  was  an  exchange  of 
truth  for  a  lie,  a  crime  which  invoked  God’s  wrath,  and  for 
all  religious  men,  an  abomination.®  When  the  seer,  John, 
once  and  again  was  about  to  fall  down  in  adoration  before 
the  angel  who  showed  him  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
receiv'ed  each  time  the  warning:  “See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am 
a  fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren;  worship 
God”  (xix.  lo;  xxii.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  Lord 
Jesus  he  prostrates  himself,  and  hears  only  words  of  encour¬ 
agement,  in  order  that  he  may  not  die  from  fear  of  the  adora¬ 
ble  majesty  of  him  who  ever  liveth  (i.  1 7  f.).  Jesus  in  laying 
his  hands  in  blessing  and  tranquillizing  power  upon  the  head 
of  his  worshipper,  only  confirms  the  long-standing  usage  of 
the  church.  But  precisely  because  the  Christians  were  con¬ 
scious  that  they  adored  as  God,  a  Lord  who  had  died  as  men 

^  Matt.  iv.  10;  Mark  xii.  28-34;  John  xvii.  3. 

*  Cf.  the  fragment  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Jewish  Christian, 
Jas.  ii.  18  f. 

*  Rom.  i.  25  ;  Acts  xiv.  11-15  ;  xvii.  16  ;  l  John  v.  20  f. 
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die,  was  their  abhorrence  intensified  for  all  heathen  deifica¬ 
tion  of  men.  This  seemed  to  them  a  satanic  caricature  of 
the  most  holy  truth,  an  antichristianity.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  can  be  clearly  proven,  that  Christians  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  found  in  the  mysterious  number,  which  in  the 
Apocalypse  expresses  the  name  of  Antichrist,  the  name  of 
Caligula,  “Gaios  Kaisar,”  and  allowed  themselves  to  alter 
the  number  to  correspond.^  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  even  Paul  drew  his  picture  of  Antichrist  under  the 
memorable  impression  of  that  emperor’s  sacrilegious  crime 
(2  Thess.  ii.  4),  The  question  renews  itself :  “  How  can  we 

explain  it  that  the  Christian  Israelites,  to  whom  every  deifica¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  was  an  abomination,  worshipped  Jesus, 
whom  they  had  seen  live  and  die  as  a  human  being.?  It  would 
not  be  answering  the  question,  but  evading  it,  and  artificially 
postponing  the  answer,  if  one  should  say:  They  were  far 
removed  from  the  heathen  idea,  that  they  could  or  dared  make 
a  human  being  into  a  god,  though  he  were  the  holiest  and 
most  glorious  of  all  men;  but  they  were  convinced  that  God 
had  exalted  Jesus  out  of  the  lowliness  of  human  life  to  divine 
dignity,  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven.  P'or,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  heathen  also  had  similar  beliefs,  so  far  as  they 
were  at  all  serious  in  their  worship  of  the  heroes,^  where  else, 
but  in  the  belief  and  thought  of  the  disciples,  existed  that 
divine  act  of  exalting  Jesus  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  How  did 
it  come  into  their  thought.?  But  that  is  only,  in  other  words, 
the  question  to  which  we  are  seeking  the  answer.  Nor  is  it 
any  answer  thereto,  but  only  a  rejection  of  false  answers, 
when  we  affirm  that  for  Christian  Jews  it  was  unthinkable 
that  one  could  be  god  in  the  sense  of  being  an  object  of  wor- 

^  Cf.  my  Apocalyptische  Studien,  Zeitschr.  f.  kirchl.  Wiss.  u.  kirchl.  Lc- 
ben,  1885,  p.  568  ff. 

2  Even  a  Pliny  says  (Panegyr.,  chap,  xi.)  to  Trajan,  in  contrast  to  his  more 
frivolous  predecessors  :  “  Thou  hast  translated  thy  father  (Nerva)  among  the 

stars,  not  in  order  to  frighten  the  citizens,  not  in  order  to  offend  the  gods, 
not  to  honor  thyself,  but  because  thou  believest  in  him  as  God.” 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  3 
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ship,  who  had  become  such  only  in  the  course  of  time.  A 
new  god,  one  come  into  being,  not  to  say  “a  made  god,” 
was  to  them  at  least  as  much  a  self-contradiction  as  to  our¬ 
selves.  God  does  not  come  into  being;  God  is,  God  was, 
and  God  will  be.  Just  this  was  implied  concerning  Jesus,  as 
often  as  he  was  addressed  in  prayer. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  only  our  inference,  but  the  ex¬ 
press  confession  of  the  first  Christian  generation.  The  same 
Revelation  of  John,  which  so  absolutely  forbids  all  adoration, 
not  only  of  the  idols  of  the  present  and  of  the  last  days,  but 
of  the  good  heavenly  spirits  as  well,  gives  also  the  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  to  the  slain  Lamb  is  due  identi¬ 
cal  and  equal  adoration,  with  that  due  to  the  Father,  from 
all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  (v.  13).  This  is  no 
deification  of  the  creature,  because  Jesus  is  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  element  of  his  person  no  creature,  but  the  beginning  of 
every  creature,  the  eternal  source  of  all  coming  into  being, 
and  of  all  that  has  come  into  being  (iii.  14).  Before  him,  man 
may  and  must  fall  down  and  worship,  since  he  can  testify  of 
himself  that  which  the  God  of  Israel  has  asserted  of  himself 
through  the  prophets,  and  that  which  this  same  book  of  Rev¬ 
elation  (i.  8;  xxi.  6)  says  of  the  almighty  Father;  “I  am 
the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Be¬ 
ginning  and  the  End”  (i.  17;  ii.  8;  xxii.  13).  But  these 
are  not  special  disclosures,  which  were  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
apostle.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  what 
John  asserts  here,  or  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  and  of  his 
First  Epistle,  and  that  which  is  incidentally  and  variously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Paul  and  other  apostles.  Paul  also  knows  that 
he  who  is  now  a  Lord,  rich  unto  all  that  call  on  him,  was 
once  poor;  and  that  he  existed  in  the  form  of  God,  before  and 
when  he  emptied  himself  of  his  possessions  in  power  and 
glory,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.^  This,  as  the 
common  belief  of  Christians  in  the  early  days,  is  attested  by 
^  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  6f. 
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all  the  passages  where  Christ  is  represented  as  personally  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  the  events  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.^ 

Tlie  supposition  that  the  apostolic  church  ever  saw  in 
Christ  nothing  but  a  deified  human  being,  has  no  historical 
evidence  in  its  favor,  and  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  he  was  not  glorified  as  the  first  of  the  redeemed, 
but  adoringly  addressed  with  the  Father  as  the  only  Redeemer, 
as  God  and  Saviour,  as  source  of  salvation  and  grace  for  sin¬ 
ful  men.  And  if  we  should  read  anywhere,  that  which  indeed 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  that  God  had  made  him  to  be  a  God 
worthy  of  adoration,  then  we  should  not  be  able  to  interpret 
this  otherwise  than  Peter’s  saying:  “  that  God  hath  made  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ”  (Acts  ii.  36).  For  there  it  is  not 
meant  that  during  his  earthly  life  he  was  not  yet  the  Christ, 
or,  not  yet  a  Lord,  but  only  that  God  has  now  raised  him  to 
a  position  and  transfigured  him  to  a  glorified  form  of  life,  in 
which  he  can  manifest  himself  to  his  church  as  the  Lord  and 
the  Christ  which  he  was  before.  This  is  all  self-evident  to 
those  who  have  not  only  grown  up  in  the  faith  of  the  church, 
but  also  by  their  contact  with  extrachristian  thought  have  in 
the  end  ever  renewed  the  strength  of  their  conviction,  that 
this  faith  of  the  earliest  church  will  also  be  the  faith  of  the 
latest  church,  and  that  this  faith,  together  with  the  church, 
will  be  carried  safely  through  all  storm  and  strife  into  another 
world,  where  the  enigmas  will  be  explained,  and  all  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge  will  give  place  to  the  vision  of 
the  truth  we  have  believed.  But  not  all  are  so  happy;  and 
it  is  thoroughly  comprehensible,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  only  of  these  more  modern  times,  that  some  Chris¬ 
tians  should  no  longer  recognize  in  the  original  forms  of 
Christian  worship,  which  date  from  its  early  days,  the  appro¬ 
priate  expression  for  their  personal  faith,  and  yet  have  not 

^  I  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  Col.  i.  16-18  ;  Ileb.  i.  2,  10 ;  John  i.  3.  —  i  Cor.  x.  4,  9  ; 
I  Pet.  i.  II  ;  John  xii.  41. 
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the  courage  to  create  entirely  new  forms  for  a  new  faith.  The 
friends  of  the  old-fashioned  faith  should  not  be  very  much 
astonished  nor  very  much  excited  at  this.  The  case  becomes 
grievous  only  when  the  new-fashioned  Christians,  who  existed, 
as  has  been  said,  just  as  really  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
church  as  in  its  nineteenth,  begin  by  falsifying  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  then,  with  a  supercilious  air  and 
a  tone  of  superior  knowledge,  proceed  to  explain  these  facts 
according  to  their  own  views. 

In  this  way  they  represent  the  belief  in  the  personal  and 
eternal  deity  of  Jesus,  testimonies  to  which  are  met  with  in 
the  most  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  theological  or  philosophical  thought  of  certain  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  true  Paul  was  a  pupil  of  the  rabbins  before  he 
became  a  teacher  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  iiT  his  epistles  traces  of  his  rabbinic  education. 
In  itself  it  would  be  conceivable,  that  in  the  years  of  waiting 
and  preparation  which  he  spent  at  Tarsus  after  his  conver¬ 
sion,  he  might  hav'e  tried  to  express  his  new-found  faith  in 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory,  in  the  forms  of  Jewish  theological 
thought.  Jewish  theology  was  inclined  to  conceive  of  and 
represent  the  activities,  attributes,  and  self-manifestations  of 
Deity  as  distinct  personal  beings,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
ascribe  an  eternal  existence  to  that  which  shows  itself  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  sacred  history.  God’s  Wisdom,  Word,  Glory, 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  persons;  and  even  the  Law, 
which  was  given  through  3kIoses,  is  said  to  have  existed  with 
God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  where  does  a  trace 
of  these  ideas  appear  in  the  utterances  of  Paul  concerning  the 
eternity  and  divinity  of  the  person  of  Jesus.-*  There  can  be  no 
question  of  a  system  original  with  Paul,  in  connection  with 
which  the  person  of  Jesus  was  exalted  above  its  historic  posi¬ 
tion,  and  above  the  estimate  hitherto  placed  on  it  in  the 
church.  Thoroughly  unsystematic  are  the  utterances  of  Paul 
concerning  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ;  for  there  is  found  with 
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them  the  ancient  Israelite  belief  in  the  One  and  Only  God, 
beside  whom  there  is  none  other,  without  any  reconciliation 
between  the  two4  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  thought 
was  so  unconnected,  or,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  the  acute 
Christian  rabbi  was  hardly  so  unthinking,  as  not  to  become 
aware  of  the  formal  contradiction  involved  in  speaking  in  the 
same  breath  of  the  one  God  and  of  the  one  Lord,  who  indeed 
is  also  a  God  worthy  of  adoration.  But  his  faith  in  Christ 
was  so  little  a  result  of  scholastic  thought,  that  he  never  be¬ 
trays  any  sense  of  need  to  reconcile  together  in  thought  and 
word  that  which  had  been  from  the  first  a  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  church;  the  solitariness  of  God,  and  the  eternal  deity 
of  the  Saviour. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Paul  never  expresses 
his  knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  a  for¬ 
mal  manner  and  with  a  didactic  purpose,  but  always  in  a 
merely  incidental  vvay.  But  what  conclusion  can  we  draw 
from  this,  other  than  that  he  did  not  view  this  as  a  new, 
higher  knowledge,  which  had  dawned  upon  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  needed  to  be  didactically  explained  as  a  novelty  to  other 
Christians.^  It  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  Paul  every¬ 
where  speaks  on  this  subject,  even  when  he  is  addressing 
Christians  whom  he  has  not  instructed,  which  forms  the  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  he  assumes  the  same  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  all  worshippers  of  Jesus.  In  this  assumption  he  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  was  not.  We  found  the  same  knowledge 
and  the  same  formal  self-contradiction  in  the  book  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  whose  author  was  at  all  events  not  a  pupil  of  Paul. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  also,  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the 
originator  of  a  theological  development,  who.se  result  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  second  generation  of  Christians  in  the 
personal  and  eternal  deity  of  Christ.  Our  historical  view  con¬ 
cerns  the  first  generation,  especially  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  their  leaders,  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  Peter, 

1  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  5  f.;  Rom.  iii.  29  ;  Gal.  iii.  20. 
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John.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  men  ex¬ 
changed  their  (original  cotiception  of  Christ,  embodied  in  the 
preaching  and  teaching,  in  the  worship,  and  in  the  entire  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  church,  for  another  essentially  different,  which 
had  originated  in  some  speculative  brain.  Such  a  speculation 
could  have  met  with  nothing  but  opposition  from  them.  And 
the  New  Testament  could  not  fail  to  show  distinct  traces  of 
a  discord  in  the  estimate  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  if  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  there  had  been  a  development  proceeding  through  the 
clashing  of  opposing  views.  Nor  was  Paul  the  man  to  oblit¬ 
erate  or  to  hide  such  opposition.  But  he  testifies  that  even 
the  hostile  Jewish-Christian  teachers,  who  were  to  him  a  thorn 
in  the  eye,  preach  no  other  Jesus  than  he  proclaims.^  All 
this  simply  confirms  that  which  was  presented  to  us  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  fact  that,  even  before  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  the  Christians  worshipped  Jesus. 

If  this  attitude  of  the  church  to  her  Lord  was  in  any  re¬ 
spect  the  result  of  a  development,  it  can  only  have  been  a 
development  which  was  practically  finished  at  Pentecost.  Only 
the  personal  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus  can  have  brought  to 
pass  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  this  development,  or  let  us 
rather  say,  this  revolution  in  their  religious  thought,  which 
found  its  highest  expression,  but  yet  one  entirely  natural,  in 
the  worship  of  Jesus.  We  might  indeed  say:  the  same  Spirit, 
which  seized  them  with  irresistible  power,  so  that  “Abba, 
dear  Father”  broke  forth  from  the  hearts  of  all  believers  as  a 
cry  of  nature,  also  impelled  them  beyond  the  range  of  their 
own  knowledge  and  understanding  to  cry:  “  Lord  Jesus,  help !  ” 
There  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  it  would  be  superstitious, 
and  contradict  historic  truth,  to  imagine  such  working  of  the 
Spirit  as  unconnected  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  him¬ 
self  had  said:  “The  Spirit  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.”  He  would  “bring  to 
their  remembrance  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them.”  To  abide 
>  2  Cor.  xi.  4;  cf.  Phil.  i.  15-18;  Col.  iv.  ii. 
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in  the  word  of  Jesus,  in  his  sayings,  was  the  command  on 
whose  fulfilment  all  true  discipleship  was  to  depend.  And 
“disciples,”  that  is  pupils,  remained  for  a  long  time  one  of 
the  names  by  which  the  worshippers  of  Jesus  called  them¬ 
selves.  Paul,  also,  who  had  not  himself  heard  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  recognizes  the  authority  of  no  other  gospel  except 
“Christ’s  gospel,”  that  is  “Jesus’  preaching.”^  That  which 
is  not  essentially  contained  therein,  that  which  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  the  “gospel  of  God”  first  preached  by  Christ, 
and  cannot  evince  itself  as  an  amplification  and  application 
thereof,  required  by  circumstances,  is  regarded  by  him,  as  by 
the  other  apostles,  as  a  caricature  of  Christian  teaching. 

But  just  when  we  clearly  grasp  this,  arises  a  difficulty  in 
our  subject.  The  “  Abba”  which  the  Spirit  teaches  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  to  say,  has  its  firm  foundation  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus;  for  from  the  beginning  he  taught  his  disciples  to  set 
forth  before  God,  as  their  Heavenly  Father,  all  their  petitions 
in  few  words.  Prayer  to  Jesus  appears  not  to  have  an  equally 
solid  basis  in  his  teaching.  Yet  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Jesus  did  not  confine  himself  to  purifying  the  prayers  of 
his  disciples  from  the  distortion  and  degeneracy  prevalent  in 
his  day,  from  pharisaic  boastfulness  before  God  and  men,  and 
from  heathen  babbling.  Their  prayer  was  to  be  wholly  new. 
Though  Jesus  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  pattern  of  prayer 
which  he  gave  his  disciples,  follows  Jewish  forms,  yet  it  was 
a  new  relation  to  God,  one  founded  by  Jesus,  which  should 
find  expression  in  all  the  praying  as  in  all  the  conduct  of  his 

^  The  incorrectness  of  the  translation  “  gospel  about  Christ  ”  (Gal.  i.  ^  ; 
Rom.  i.  9 ;  xv.  19 ;  i  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  ix.  13  ;  x.  14  ;  Phil.  i.  27  ; 

I  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  “  preaching  about  Christ”  (Rom.  xvi.  25),  or  “  testimony 
about  Christ”  (i  Cor.  i.  6),  or  even  ‘‘  word  about  Christ”  (Col.  iii.  16),  and 
teaching  about  Christ  ”  (2  John  9),  is  evident  from  the  comparison  with 
gospel,” ‘‘ testimony,”  of  God  ”  (Rom.  i.  I  ;  xv.  16;  2Cor.  xi.  7;  i  Thess. 
ii.  2,  8,  9;  I  Pet.  iv.  17;  i  Cor.  ii.  i).  It  is  evident  further  from  the  fact 
that,  where  Christ  is  to  be  designated  as  object  of  the  preaching,  other  con* 
structions  are  used  (Rom.  i.  3  ;  i  John  i.  l  fin.).  Even  Mark  i.  i  means  the 
gospel  first  preached  by  Jesus  ;  cf.  Mark  i.  i4  ;  Heb.  ii.  3;  iii.  I. 
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disciples.  Not  as  members  of  the  people,  which  God  had 
called  his  first-born  son,  but  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  had 
called  them  as  individuals  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  his  Father, 
were  they  to  know  and  worship  God  as  their  Father.  It  was 
a  new  thing  in  Israel,  that  an  individual,  like  Jesus,  should 
say  to  God  “my  Father,”  and  that  individuals  should  be 
spoken  to'of  God  as  “  thy  Father,”  as  Jesus  spoke  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  But  above  all  was  it  new,  that  men  were  now  to  stand, 
on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to  another  man,  in  a  nearer 
and  more  intimate  relation  to  God,  than  the  most  pious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewish  church  who  had  known  nothing  of  Jesus. 

Now  if  prayer  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  religion, 
this  new  religion  must  utter  itself  in  a  new  kind  of  prayer. 
This  prayer  must  express  not  only  the  emancipation  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  national  limitations,  and  its  consequent  elevation 
of  character  as  a  personal  relation  to  God,  but  also,  and  with 
equal  emphasis,  the  mediation  of  this  new  relation  to  God 
through  Jesus.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  That  prayer  every  Israelite  could  pray,  and 
Israelites  who  wholly  ignored  Jesus  have  prayed  in  a  very 
similar  manner.  When  Jesus,  however,  instructed  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  concentrate  all  their  petitions  into  this  prayer,  this  is 
only  one  example  of  the  fact  that  he  wished  to  show  them,  by 
word  and  deed,  how  to  fill  the  forms  of  Jewish  piety  with 
spirit  and  truth, and  make  use  of  them  “  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 
The  Lord’s  Prayer  was  not  yet  the  new  prayer  of  the  new 
church.  Still  Jesus  did  not  leave  it  to  the.  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  planted  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  revered 
him,  to  produce  spontaneously  the  kind  of  prayer  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their^religious  position,  but  gave  his  disciples  express 
instructions  in  this  direction.  He  instructed  them  to  pray  in 
his  name,  and  attached  special  promises  to  this  new  kind  of 
prayer.  Where  he,  according  to  the  gospel  tradition,  repeat¬ 
edly  and  emphatically  referred  to  the  prayer  of  the  disciples 
in  his  name,  namely  in  the  discourses  of  the  last  evening  when 
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he  was  with  them,  he  expressly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  to^be  for  them  a  new,  hitherto  untried  way  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  and  indeed  a  way  so  perfect  that  it  will 
not  cease  in  the  glorious  future,  when  the  disciples  will  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  teaching  through  Jesus,  nor  even  of 
the  intercession  of  Jesus,  because  they  have  become  worthy 
in  themselves  of  the  love  and  favor  of  God,  by  reason  of  their 
faith  and  love  steadfast  to  the  end  (John  xvi.  23-27).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  notice  that  Jesus,  the  same  evening,  shortly 
before  the  sayings  cited,  speaks  of  the  future  prayer  in  his 
name  as  something  long  known  or  self-evident  (xiv.  I3f. ; 
XV.  16).  It  agrees  with  this,  that,  according  to  another  source, 
Jesus  at  an  earlier  time  assumes  it  as  self-evident,  that  when 
two  or  three  shall  after  his  departure  gather  for  united  prayer, 
they  will  gather  for  his  name’s  sake,  in  his  name  (Matt, 
xviii.  iQf.).  According  to  this,  Jesus  must  have  spoken  long 
before  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  him,  and  of  its  nature 
after  his  departure,  so  that  prayer  in  his  name  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  natural  and  self-evident  expression  of  this  re¬ 
lation. 

“To  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus”  means  indeed  nothing 
else  but  to  call  upon  God  with  invocation  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  him.  So  the  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  prayer  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  mention  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  by  Elijah  in  his  prayer  (i  Kings  xviii.  36).  They 
were  great  men  of  the  past,  who  had  no  active  part  in  the 
present.  Great  things  had  God  done  for  and  through  them, 
and  the  memory  of  these  divine  acts  strengthens  the  faith 
of  the  later-born  petitioner  of  their  race.  But  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  service,  and  cannot  help  their  posterity.  “Abra¬ 
ham  knoweth  us  not,  and  Israel  doth  not  acknowledge  us” 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  16).  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  claim  to  the 
whole  future  till  the  end  of  the  world,  for  himself  and  for  his 
active  working.  Death  and  the  grave  are  to  him  only  the 
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transition  to  an  activity  increased  in  scope  and  power  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world.  The  worshippers  who  assemble  for 
his  name’s  sake,  and  call  on  God  in  his  name,  know  from  his 
own  words  two  things,  which  essentially  differentiate  their  re¬ 
lation  to  him  from  any  reciprocal  communion  of  dead  and 
living  men.  They  know,  first,  that  Jesus  only  since  his  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension  to  God  is  possessed  of  his  full  life  and 
power,  that  he  is  actively  participating  in  God’s  government 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  specially  intercedes  with  his  Father 
for  his  church.  And,  second,  they  know  from  his  words  that 
only  now,  since  he  was  exalted,  he  can  and  will  fully  give 
them  his  presence,  that  he  will  be  with  them  and  their  work 
as  constant  ally,  and  especially  that  when  they  pray  he  will 
tarry  invisible  in  their  midst.^  And  therefore  their  praying  in 
his  name  is  not  the  naming  of  one  who  was^  but  of  a  living 
one,  and  not  of  one  who  is  absent,  but  of  a  present  Lord. 

Now  from  this  it  is  a  self-evident  result  that  those  who 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  God,  pray  also  as  well  to  Jesus. 
It  would  be  unendurable  to  think  of  Jesus  as  being  with  God 
as  his  co-regent  and  as  intercessor  for  the  church,  and  also  as 
present  in  the  assembly  of  the  worshippers,  and  yet  to  believe 
that  prayers  spoken  in  his  presence  to  God,  would  not  reach 
his  heart  as  the  cry  and  petition  of  his  own  disciples.  That 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  would  rather  by  an  inner  neces¬ 
sity  shape  itself  as  prayer  to  Jesus,  Jesus  himself  said,  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  the  existing  tradition,  he  first  ex¬ 
pressly  and  emphatically  treated  the  subject.  When  he  says: 
“  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son”  (John  xiv.  13),  this 
implies  that  Jesus  will  regard  the  prayer  addressed  to  the 
Father  in  his  name,  as  addressed  to  himself;  for  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  himself,  he  says  that  he  will  fulfil  those  peti¬ 
tions.  But  while  here  this  idea  is  only  incidentally  disclosed, 
and  the  main  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  such  prayers 
1  Matt,  xviii.  20;  xxviii.  18,  20;  John  xii.32;  xiv.  16;  xv.  4f.;  xvi.  7. 
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shall  find  fulfilment,  Jesus  in  the  next  verse  proceeds  to  say: 
“If  ye  shall  ask  me  anything  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.”^ 
That  Jesus  does  not  himself  instruct  his  disciples  to  set  forth, 
after  his  going  to  God,  their  petitions  in  prayer  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  Father,  but  on  the  contrary  allows  this  to  come 
in  unnoticed,  as  a  self-evident  consequence  of  their  relation  to 
him,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was  not  the 
result  of  theological  reflection  in  the  first  or  second  Christian 
generation,  but  the  necessary  expression  of  the  religious  life 
created  by  Jesus  in  his  disciples. 

And  yet  we  have  not  explained  how  it  was  that  in  the 
whole  number  of  the  Israelites  who  became  believers  in  Jesus, 
the  objections  already  mentioned  against  any  adoration  of 
another  beside  God,  should  have  been  so  completely  over¬ 
come  that  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  them  in 
the  original  documents  of  early  Christianity.  They  could 
have  been  overcome  only  by  clear  and  reiterated  testimony  of 
Jesus  concerning  his  relation  to  God,  such  as  would  present 
the  adoration  of  the  man  Jesus  not  as  a  religious  aberration, 
but  as  the  most  fervent  way  of  adoring  God.  But  this  is  not 
only  a  postulate,  which  results  from  reasoning  back  from 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  to  its  cause,  it  is  also  part  of  the  tra¬ 
dition.  The  same  Gospel  of  John,  which  alone  clearly  wit¬ 
nesses  that  Jesus  expected  from  his  disciples  prayer  in  his 
name  and  prayer  to  him,  tells  us  also  of  such  utterances  of 
Jesus  as  alone  give  sufficient  ground  for  that  prayer,  if  they 
were  really  spoken  by  Jesus,  and  are  founded  on  the  truth. 
In  this  Gospel  alone  does  Jesus  speak  plainly,  and  at  last 

^  The  genuineness  of  the  well-attested  reading  fit  is  evident  on  the  follow- 
ing  grounds:  I.  It  would  seem  very  unnatural  beside  “  in  my  name.”  2. 
The  iyu3  in  the  conclusion,  which  is  more  strongly  attested  than  the  ni  not 
only  by  the  same  authorities,  but  also  by  others,  presupposes  the  ni  in  the 
condition.  3.  Without  these  pronouns  verse  14  is  after  verse  13  a  purposeless 
tautology.  That  which  is  new  in  the  second  sentence  is  precisely  that  Jesus 
now  characterizes  the  prayer  as  one  addressed  to  himself,  and  that  he  in  this 
connection  now  first  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  whom  his  own  disciples  ad¬ 
dress,  will  answer  their  petition  by  his  action. 
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“without  a  parable,”  of  his  origin  from  the  heavenly  world, 
to  which  through  death  and  ascension  he  returns.  There  he 
speaks  of  his  being  before  Abraham  was,  and  of  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  precisely  in  this  Gospel  that  no  line  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  picture  of  a  truly  human  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  in 
subordination  to  God,  in  gradually  developing  knowledge, 
purpose,  and  action,  in  experience  of  human  suffering  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  it,  also  in  the  cultivation  of  human  friendship.  Hut 
all  this  is  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  eternal  divine  life 
of  this  unique  personality.  From  this  point  of  view  it  be¬ 
comes  also  more  comprehen.sible,  than  it  would  be  otherwise, 
how  a  man  who  proclaims  the  truth  to  men  (John  viii.  40) 
could  require  as  conditions  of  salvation  a  faith  in  himself,  a 
love  to  himself,  a  dependence  on  himself,  an  abiding  in  him¬ 
self;  how  he  could  teach  that  all  religion  and  morality  which 
had  been  before  him  must  develop  into  joyful  allegiance  to 
him,  yea, to  an  honoring  of  the  Son,  which  should  correspond 
to  the  honoring  of  the  I'ather.^  The  accusation  of  blasphemy 
he  denied  as  often  as  it  was  put  forward;  but  he  did  this  with¬ 
out  taking  back  one  of  those  sayings,  which  were  certainly 
blasphemies  if  they  were  not  true.  And  he  could  repel  the 
accusation,  because  he  knew  that  any  honor  which  he  might 
receive  would  not  at  all  encroach  on  the  honor  paid  to  God, 
but,  like  his  own  work  and  teaching,  would  redound  to  the 
glorification  of  the  Father.  At  the  end  of  the  book  which 
narrates  these  things  stands  the  risen  Jesus,  and  before  him 
the  doubter,  Thomas,  who,  shamed  and  conquered,  can  only 
stammer:  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.”  The  Gospel  which  ends 
thus  tells  us  how  the  adoration  of  Jesus  originated.  He  who 
regards  this  Gospel,  for  this  reason, as  untrustworthy,  as  many 
do,  robs  himself  of  the  principal  means  of  explaining  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  of  the  early  Christians. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  three  Gospels  also  contain  enough 
^  John  iii.  21  ;  v.  23  ;  vi.  35,  45  ;  xiv.  i  ;  xv.  1-8. 
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that  implies  the  same  background  which  the  fourth  Gospel  re¬ 
veals.  There,  too,  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  in  fact  no  human 
being  before  or  after  him  has  spoken  of  himself.  That  which 
he  there  says  of  his  central  position  in  God’s  kingdom,  and  of 
his  mediatorship  between  God  and  men,  enduring  till  the  end 
of  the  ages,  can  be  judged  only  in  three  ways.  We  must 
either  find  it  inconsistent  with  the  well-attested  humility  and 
piety  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  have  claimed  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of 
all  men,  and  must  therefore  reject  the  witness  of  these  Gos¬ 
pels  also,  in  the  most  essential  points.  Or,  we  must  allow 
weight  to  this  historical  testimony,  and  explain  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  which  far  exceed  all  that  is  possible  to  man,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  was  affected  with 
the  illusion  of  greatness,  as  has  been  seriously  maintained  more 
than  once,  even  in  our  own  day.  Or,  finally,  we  must  not 
only  allow  weight  to  this  historical  testimony,  but  also  permit 
ourselves  to  be  convinced  by  the  true  witness  who  speaks 
therein.  Perhaps  the  confession  of  those  who  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  testimony  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  need  not 
be  essentially  different  from  the  confession  of  Thomas.  We 
see  even  in  these  Gospels  preparations  for  the  subsequent 
adoration  of  the  exalted  Jesus  being  made  during  his  earthly 
life.  For  the  disciples  go  far  beyond  the  reverence  paid  in 
the  East  to  kings  and  lords,  when,  having  seen  Jesus  walking 
on  the  waves  of  the  lake,  they  fall  down  before  him  and  say: 
“Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God’’  (Matt.  xiv.  33).  At 
the  end  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  we  read  that  the  disciples  knelt 
before  the  risen  Lord.  But  we  learn  also  that  “  some  doubted,” 
and  we  are  not  told  that  this  doubt  was  overcome.  This  is 
a  symbol  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  testimony  of  these 
Gospels,  of  their  insufficiency  for  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  believe  without  seeing.  Had  the  church  then  been  con¬ 
fined,  or  remained  for  ever  confined,  to  those  reminiscences 
and  traditions  which  are  preserved  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
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there  would  not  only  have  been  sensible  gaps  in  her  historical 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  but  also  doubts  would  have  remained  and 
have  constantly  reappeared,  such  as  cannot  be  overcome  by 
religious  contemplation  and  the  mere  inferences  of  a  ready 
faith.  But  doubt  is  an  enemy  of  prayer.  Were  that  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  narrates  as  word  and  deed  of  Jesus,  unhis- 
torical,  or  had  its  contents  remained  a  secret  known  to  few, 
without  influence  on  the  faith  of  the  whole  church,  then  the 
adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  early  church  would  not  only  be  his¬ 
torically  incomprehensible,  but  also  essentially  unjustifiable. 
Jesus  would  have  had  no  true  disciples,  for  those  who  so 
called  themselves  would  not  have  been  “abiding  in  his  word.” 
But  this  is  incredible.  Incredible,  because  the  personal  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  desired  and  would  accept  no  other  Master, 
except  him  who  had  blessed  them  with  happiness,  and  recog¬ 
nized  no  higher  authority  than  his  words.  To  their  faithful 
memory,  and  to  their  own  and  their  pupils’  record,  we  owe  all 
our  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  also  our  acquaintance  with  those 
words  of  the  Master  by  which  we  measure  the  right  of  his 
disciples  to  call  themselves  such.  They  stand  the  test,  if  we 
do  not  arbitrarily  lower  the  standard. 

When  we  to-day  address  Jesus  as  our  living  God  and 
Saviour,  with  the  church  in  her  most  fervent  songs  and  prayers, 
or  when  we  stand  with  our  children  round  the  well-spread 
table,  and,  folding  our  hands,  say:  “Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  our 
guest,”  we  may  feel  ourselves  united  with  those  whom  Jesus 
himself  taught  to  pray.  Though  we  may  deem  ourselves,  in 
comparison  with  those  highly  favored  men,  weak  in  faith  and 
poor  in  e.xperience,  yet  we  can  certainly  utter  a  heart-felt 
“  Kyrie  eleison”;  and  though  our  restless  and  eager  hearts 
should  often  receive  no  other  answer  than  this:  “My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,”  yet  even  this  is  an  answer  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  pray. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  NEW  METHOD  WITH  AN  OLD  PROBLEM. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  H.  JOHNSON,  D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CROZER  THEOLOGICAL 
‘  SEMINARY,  CHESTER,  PA. 

If  we  take  care  not  to  hold  the  Bible  responsible  for  doc¬ 
trines  which  it  does  not  expressly  teach,  then  we  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  offer  as  more  or  less  probable  other  doctrines  in¬ 
ferred  from  these.  More  still,  we  may  ask  help  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  philosophy  and  science  in  exploring  the  nature  of  the 
biblical  facts.  A  better  science  or  philosophy  than  that  of  a 
former  day  may  improve  our  theology.  This  article  proposes 
a  new  method  with  an  old  problem,  because  it  would  make 
full  trial  of  an  accepted  doctrine  of  science. 

Which  holds  the  primacy,  justice  or  benevolence.^  It 
may  seem  a  narrow  issue;  but  thin  blades  cut  deep,  and  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  real  answer  to  a  great  part  of 
the  questions  by  which,  ostensibly,  the  church  has  been  dis¬ 
tracted.  It  was  a  conviction  on  this  point  that  led  Anselm 
to  protest  against,  and  enabled  him  to  overthrow,  the  unwor¬ 
thy  fancy  of  Origen,  that  Christ  was  given  over  as  a  ransom 
to  Satan;  an  opinion  on  this  theme  divided  Bernard  from 
Abelard,  Scotus  from  Aquinas,  Socinians  from  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  Calvinists  from  Arminians,  rent  American  Presby¬ 
terianism  into  Old  School  and  New,  set  Princeton  against  the 
Andover  of  Dr.  Park,  and  in  our  day  defines  to  popular  appre¬ 
hension  the  issue  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology.  There 
is  only  a  theory  to  offer;  but,  unless  one  can  keep  his  mind 
clear  of  all  theory,  he  needs  a  definite  view  on  this  point; 
otherwise  he  cannot  hold  coherent  opinions  on  the  perennial 
issues  of  all  Christian  generations. 
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And  it  has  been  a  difference  on  this  point  which  embit¬ 
tered  the  debates.  Not  only  because  the  issue  is  fundamental, 
but  because  it  is  an  issue  on  which  different  minds  are  radi¬ 
cally  disqualified  from  seeing  alike.  To  some  it  has  seemed 
to  give  us  one  or  another  God.  Wesley  went  as  far  in  this 
as  Channing,  and  both  refused  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Calvinist, — a  God  to  whom  justice  was  necessary,  and  mercy 
optional.  The  question  can  never  lose  its  interest  until  Chris¬ 
tians  cease  to  think,  and  they  have  not  yet  given  sign  that 
they  will  ever  stop  thinking  on  this  matter. 

And  yet  it  is  not  one  of  those  problems  about  the  Most 
High  which  it  is  absurd  to  attempt.  True,  the  attributes  of 
God  are  infinite,  and  we  cannot  foresee  what  his  infinite  attri¬ 
butes  will  lead  him  to  do.  But  the  infinite  is  a  factor  in  ev'ery 
term  of  the  equation;  it  may  therefore  be  cancelled  out,  leav¬ 
ing,  as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
moral  attributes  holiness,  benevolence,  and  justice.  These 
are  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  God.  Differing  between 
God  and  man  in  quantity,  they  are  identical  in  quality.  The 
theological  problem  resolves  into  an  ethical  problem,  as  to 
which  we  need  not  despair  of  gaining  further  insight. 

We  need  not  despair,  although  the  debate  has  run  so 
long,  because  we  can  bring  a  means  of  analysis  which  has  not 
a  great  while  been  available,  and  which  is  confessedly  so  po¬ 
tent  that  it  has  been  thought  too  hazardous  for  use  by  any 
except  the  reckless.  This  relatively  new  means  of  resolving 
the  moral  attributes  into  their  elements  is  found  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  conception  of  law.  Familiar  as  its  use  has  become  in  the 
evolutionist  school  of  ethics,  its  service  has  not  been  fully 
drawn  upon  for  the  theological  aspects  of  ethical  problems. 

Law  is  order  of  facts.  To  science,  this  is  all.  Science 
cannot  complicate  her  statement  of  facts  or  law  with  any  no¬ 
tion  of  cause;  for  in  the  physical  world  cause  is  efficient  force, 
and  force  is  utterly  undiscov^erable  to  the  appliances  of  physi¬ 
cal  science.  The  closest  approach  which  science  can  make 
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to  causation  is  the  purely  phenomenal  relation  of  invariable 
sequence.  Science  does  not  even  know  substance ;  she  knows 
only  phenomena.  Matter  is  to  science,  what  Mill  called  it, 
only  a  “  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.”  I  have  said  that 
science  knows  only  phenomena,  meaning  that  scientific  men 
say  so,  and  we  have  no  need  to  take  issue  with  them  on  this 
point.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  philosophy  underlies  any 
study  of  phenomena;  and  the  philosophy  germane  to  science 
is  realistic.  Science  takes  for  granted  that  she  does  not  deal 
with  mere  ideas,  or  with  phenomenal  symbols  of  fact,  but  with 
fact,  with  things.  Philosophy  affords  to  science  force  as  the 
cause  of  change,  and  matter  as  the  subject  of  change.  Law 
as  defined  by  science  may  accordingly  be  further  elucidated 
by  philosophy,  as  an  order  of  facts  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  facts.  The  phenomenal  order  which  the  student  of 
science  calls  law,  is  really  the  characteristic,  the  inherent  qual¬ 
ity,  of  the  facts  which  he  studies. 

Now  this  observation,  that  law,  or  order  of  facts,  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  quality,  or  characteristic  nature,  of  things, 
indicates  the  use  to  which  the  idea  of  law  maybe  put  in  the¬ 
ological  inquiry.  In  accepting  this  notion,  theology  finds 
herself  forbidden  to  regard  the  order  or  law  of  the  object  which 
she  studies  as  merely  attached  to  it  by  the  divine  will,  and 
changeable  at  the  divine  discretion.  She  accepts  law  as  in¬ 
herent  in  the  object,  as  an  expression  of  its  innermost  nature; 
theology  is  therefore  obliged  to  reject  any  theory  as  less  than 
thoroughgoing,  as  not  even  presumably  correct,  which  is  any¬ 
thing  else  than  an  exposition  of  law.  The  normal  alone  is 
the  credible  in  God’s  ways.  We  maybe  sure  that,  in  dealing 
with  his  creatures,  he  never  violates  his  own  laws,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  does  anything  not  provided  for  in  the  natures  of 
the  beings  with  whom  he  deals.  Even  the  transcendent  oper¬ 
ations  of  atonement  and  regeneration  are  provided  for  in  the 
natures  of  the  beings  concerned,  or  they  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable. 
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For  beings  who  choose  their  way,  for  beings  that  can 
recognize  the  moral  element  in  the  normal,  that  is,  for  all  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  the  normal,  and  only  the  normal,  can  be  right. 
We  ought  to  use  our  faculties,  because  we  have  faculties;  and 
we  ought  to  use  them  according  to  their  nature,  because  they 
have  a  nature.  Every  sin  is  therefore  essentially  a  crime 
against  nature.  It  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  further  analyzed, 
and  does  not  need  further  analysis.  Unhappily  we  are  not 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  always  to  fulfil  all  our  functions. 
The  physical  has  to  yield  to  the  mental;  the  mental  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  domestic  or  social;  this,  it  may  be,  to  the  physi¬ 
cal;  all  to  the  patriot’s  function,  in  time  of  war,  and  even  this 
last  to  the  duty  which  the  missionary  must  expatriate  himself 
in  order  to  fulfil.  In  any  case,  when  choice  between  functions 
has  to  be  made,  the  highest  ought  to  be  chosen.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  the  function  of  reason  to  know  which  is  the  highest; 
and  when  reason  so  decides,  the  normal  is  still  the  right,  the 
law  is  still  the  order  of  facts  which  is  prescribed  by  the  nature 
of  the  facts.  To  follow  reason  is  not  only  normal,  but  it  is 
the  highest  order  of  the  normal,  it  connotes  man’s  place  in  the 
same  class  of  being  with  angels  and  with  God. 

The  morally  good,  as  interpreted  by  the  scientific  idea 
of  law,  is  just  the  normal,  the  conformable  to  constitutive  law 
in  rational  beings.  Moral  acts  are  not  acts  of  a  special  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  of  no  other,  as  are  those  we  call  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional,  volitional.  The  moral  is  sheer  quality  inhering  in  the 
relations  to  law  of  a  rational  being,  whatever  the  faculty  in 
exercise  may  be.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  last  analysis, 
any  normal  conduct  of  such  a  being  can  be  called  morally  in¬ 
different;  it  is  certain  that  any  abnormal  conduct  is  morally 
bad.  What  help  do  we  thus  get  toward  understanding  what 
holiness  is.^ 

.Moral  purity  is  the  absence  of  the  abnormal,  freedom 
from  anything  in  character  or  conduct  contrary  to  the  typical 
constitution  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  But  holiness  is  much 
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more.  Purity  or  innocence  is  negative;  holiness  is  positive. 
It  is  unalterable  and  supreme  conformity  to  law,  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  meaning  of  the  term.  If  a  somewhat  figurative  statement 
may  be  allowed,  holiness  is  moral  excellence  persisted  in  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  a  moral  being  is  capable.  With  God 
it  is  moral  excellence  persisted  in  with  infinite  energy,  as  of 
infinite  worth.  This  distinction  between  the  negative  and 
positive  forms  of  moral  goodness  enables  us  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  finite  beings  can  ever  equal  God  in  moral 
goodness.  They  may  be  as  free  from  fault,  that  is,  as  pure 
as  he;  but  they  cannot  be  as  holy,  because  they  cannot  guard 
their  normality  with  infinite  energy.  The  holiness  of  God  is 
unapproachable.  As  the  Temanite  said  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings  than  we  are,  “  His  angels  he  chargeth  with  folly,” 
surely  meaning  no  more  than  that  their  wisdom  was  but  as 
folly  to  his  wisdom;  so  any  righteousnesses  even  of  the  inno¬ 
cent,  when  compared  with  God’s  righteousness,  ‘‘are  but  as 
filthy  rags.” 

Normality  then  in  a  rational  being  is  the  objective  fact 
of  conformity  between  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  such 
a  being  and  the  constitutive  laws  of  his  nature,  while  holiness 
is  the  moral  aspect  of  persistent  normality.  It  is  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  per  se.  As  such  it  is  a  characteristic  shared  by  all 
other  moral  attributes,  such  as  benevolence  and  mercy,  justice 
and  veracity;  but  it  is  not  the  sum  of  those  attributes.  They 
are  attributes  of  relation;  this\s>2s\  attribute  of  being.  Holi¬ 
ness  must  therefore  hold  the  primacy  over  all  other  moral 
attributes  in  God.  Among  moral  excellences  none  can  be 
more  excellent  than  moral  excellence. 

Holiness,  as  interpreted  by  the  idea  of  law,  has  also  an 
important  relation  to  all  the  divine  attributes.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  the  sum  of  them,  for  they  contain  non-moral  elements. 
Eternity,  immensity  and  spirituality,  omnipotence  and  omnis¬ 
cience,  are  something  else  than  moral,  and  the  sum  of  their 
non-moral  elements  does  not  make  them  a  moral  perfection. 
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At  the  same  time  they  are  perfections,  and  they  are  distinc¬ 
tively  divine.  To  impair  either  of  them  would  be  wickedness 
too  awful  to  harbor  in  our  imagination.  Holiness  insists  upon 
their  maintenance.  In  its  relation  to  the  other  attributes  of 
the  Most  High  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  There  is  thus  much  of  justification  for  the 
frequent  definition  of  holiness  as  “wholeness”;  not  that  it  is 
the  entirety  of  God,  as  holiness  is  not  even  normality;  for  it 
is  not  a  merely  objective  reality;  but  it  is  a  moral  quality  in¬ 
herent  in  wholeness  as  normal. 

From  this  supreme  excellence,  which  claims  the  worship, 
the  love,  the  obedience  to  God  of  all  rational  beings,  and  the 
due  recognition  of  which  gives  to  Christian  monotheism  its 
throne  in  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  accepted  it,  we 
turn  to  the  attribute  which  makes  the  thought  of  the  divine 
holiness  endurable  to  us  sinners;  and  we  ask,  whether  the 
conception  of  law  which  is  furnished  by  modern  science  will 
give  us  insight  into  the  love  of  God.  For  benevolence  is  the 
best  name  we  have  for  that  attribute  of  the  divine  essence 
which  is  revealed  in  the  sentiment,  or  emotional  movement, 
that  we  call  love.  Benevolence  us  literally  well-wishing;  but 
well-wishing  is  an  act  of  the  divine  mind;  and  we  must  sac¬ 
rifice  something  of  etymological  strictness  in  adopting  the 
word  “benevolence”  as  a  name  for  the  quality  of  the  divine 
nature  described  by  the  adjective  “benevolent.”  The  real 
nature  of  this  attribute  is  best  explored  by  making  its  expo¬ 
nent  love  the  immediate  object  of  study.  Here  the  idea  of 
law  is  at  once  available. 

Love,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  reach  of  it,  from 
mere  liking  for  physical  objects  to  absorption  in  spiritual 
things,  from  self-recollection  to  self-forgetfulness, — love  in  all 
its  forms  and  in  all  cases  is  essentially  a  native  impulse  to  ful¬ 
fil  functions.  One  may  be  as  willing  to  admit  this  concern¬ 
ing  appetites  as  to  deny  it  of  social  and  religious  love.  Yet 
it  is  to  this  result  that  the  idea  of  law  leads;  and  in  so  lead- 
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ing,  this  idea  affords  the  only  rational  justification  of  love; 
that  is,  the  only  indication  of  its  place  in  that  organism  of 
powers  and  functions  which  constitutes  a  sentient  being.  The 
idea  of  law  calls  attention  to  organs  and  their  offices.  It  sees 
in  their  use  the  only  possible,  the  only  worthy,  end  of  being. 
If  love  can  be  accredited  with  the  office  of  securing  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  normal  offices,  it  is  certain  that  love  is  not  thus 
belittled;  it  is  certain  that  it  is  exalted  to  the  highest  think¬ 
able  relation  toward  the  active  powers  of  a  sentient  creature, 
or  even  of  the  Creator  himself.  Further  analysis  ought  to 
make  this  plain. 

To  confine  our  attention,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to 
man  and  his  Maker,  a  personal  being  has  self-regarding  and 
social  faculties.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  powers  the  office  of 
which  is  tributary  to  himself,  and  other  powers  the  office  of 
which  makes  for  him  a  place  in  the  lives  of  other  persons. 
All  these  powers  are  his  to  employ,  and  the  moral  value  of 
their  exercise  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rank  they  or  their 
objects  severally  hold.  It  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a  man  to 
look  after  his  own  interests,  but  it  is  one  of  his  duties,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  his  functions.  Furthermore,  his  self-regard¬ 
ing  faculties  normally  make  the  first  claim  upon  his  attention, 
for  on  their  employment  his  existence  and  the  use  of  his 
higher  powers  depend.  Self-love  incites  him  to  self-service, 
that  is,  to  discharge  of  his  self-regarding  offices  or  functions. 
Well  for  him  that  a  liking  for  food,  if  we  shrink  from  calling 
the  impulse  to  eat  a  sort  of  love,  well  for  him  that  a  relish 
for  this  fleshly  office  does  not  deduct  as  much  from  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  it  does  from  his  time!  Well  for  him  if  he  likes,  that 
is  to  say,  loves,  the  employment  of  his  mental  powers  which 
we  call  study;  and  if  he  has  a  relish,  an  inward  driving  toward 
those  spiritual  exercises  by  which  he  gains  spiritual  good. 
The  office  of  love  as  a  native  appetency  for  fulfilling  self-re¬ 
garding  functions  is  as  normal,  as  strictly  lawful,  as  any  long¬ 
ing  which  the  soul  can  feel. 
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But  we  have  also  social  faculties,  and  nature  happily  sup¬ 
plies  an  impulse  toward  their  activity.  This  impulse  is  love 
to  others.  If  studied  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  idea 
of  law  furnishes,  its  phenomena  are  found  to  be  very  curious, 
and  as  consistent  in  origin  as  they  seem  to  be  incongruous  in 
result.  The  first  of  all  the  social  powers  in  a  rational  being 
is  reason  itself,  the  ability  to  take  account  of  foundation  truths. 
Reason  teaches  us  that  in  others,  as  in  ourselves,  the  self- 
regarding  faculties  are  of  primary  importance,  if  not  of  high¬ 
est  rank.  What  is  the  corresponding  dictate  of  love.^  It  is 
the  peculiarly  rational  desire  that  those  we  love  should  dis¬ 
charge  for  themselves  any  practicable  self-regarding  offices. 
We  would  not  have  them  fail  to  look  out  for  themselves,  so 
far  as  this  is  their  normal  office.  In  our  relations  with  the 
poor,  experience  prov^es  that  it  is  emphatically  in  their  interest 
to  turn  them  back,  so  far  as  practicable,  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources;  and  what  e.xperience  has  prov'^ed,  the  idea  of  law 
shows  to  be  the  primary  dictate  of  love.  E.xperience  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  wise;  the  idea  of  law  enjoins  it  as  normal.  In 
like  manner,  one  who  loves  God  sincerely  and  deeply,  wishes 
that  God  himself  should  use  his  self- regarding  faculties,  that 
he  should  get  for  himself  all  the  good  suitable  to  him,  all 
which  his  own  nature  provides  for.  The  truly  pious  spirit 
longs  that  God  should  come  to  his  own,  should  provide  for 
his  own  interest  as  the  noblest  aim  for  the  universe,  the  only 
aim  fit  to  be  supreme  with  God  himself.  If  the  self-regarding 
faculties  are  not  the  highest  for  man,  they  are  for  the  Most 
High,  because  he  is  the  Most  High.  There  is  also  a  further 
reason  which  will  presently  come  to  light,  and  which  will  bring 
this  conclusion  into  order  with  others  more  obvdous. 

Our  other  social  faculties  are  faculties  of  both  giving  and 
getting.  The  lofty  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  of  giving; 
sight  and  hearing  are  faculties  of  getting;  the  hand  has  both 
functions.  The  impulse  to  exercise  the  office  of  giving  is  the 
familiar  impulse  of  love  to  bestow  something,  to  bestow  even 
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one’s  self,  on  the  person  loved;  but  the  impulse  of  the  getting 
faculty  leads  the  lover  to  win  and  possess  the  person  beloved. 
The  impulse  to  give  is  so  congenial  with  what  love  is  natur¬ 
ally  felt  to  be  that  love  is  often  defined  as  the  sentiment  which 
leads  one  to  bestow  himself  upon  another.  Those  who  hold 
to  this  definition  utterly  refuse  the  name  love  to  a  passion 
toward  one’s  own  enjoyment.  But  the  only  explanation  of 
the  longing  of  love  to  give  is  that  giving  is  a  normal  function, 
and  love  a  longing  to  fulfil  this  function.  This  is  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  love;  and  this  is  seen  to  be  in  physiological  accord 
with  the  not  always  lower  love  of  possession,  and  even  with 
the  love  of  self,  when  we  hold  our  minds  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  cases  love  is  but  a  yearning  to  do  what  we  are  made  for 
doing.  When  the  reader  can  imagine  a  form  of  love  which  is 
not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  then  he  may  deny  the  name  of 
love  to  the  passions,  and  confine  it  to  the  nobler  sentiments. 
Whether  the  longing  shall  be  to  give  or  to  get,  all  turns  on 
what  faculty  wants  exercise.  It  is  the  parent’s  office  to  give, 
and  parental  love  is  noticeably  self-devotion;  it  is  a  child’s 
office  to  get,  and  he  normally  loves  the  things  he  can  get  from 
a  parent, — little  animal  that  he  is.  But  that  neither  parent 
nor  child  is  confined  to  one  set  of  offices  is  seen  when  the 
mother  greedily  hugs  her  child  as  her  very  own,  and  when  the 
“little  animal”  lovingly  puts  his  sweetmeats  to  the  mother’s 
lips. 

Strangely  diverse  as  the  counter  demands  are  of  the  giving 
and  the  getting  faculties,  their  normality  is  further  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  love  leads  one  to  wish  that  the  person  loved 
should  use  his  faculties  of  both  sorts,  that  he  should  take 
what  one  offers,  and  offer  himself  to  the  one  that  loves  him. 
Jealousy  is,  of  course,  but  an  allotropic  form  of  love,  a  form 
which  love  must  take  when  the  appetency  to  perform  its  office 
of  getting  is  opposed  by  someone  else’s  bent  toward  the  same 
end.  The  jealousy  is  normal  when  the  interference  is  ab¬ 
normal. 
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Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  love’s  twofold  office  of 
putting  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  getting  and  giving  is  to 
be  accounted  lawful  in  the  case  of  man’s  relations  to  that 
Being  whom  it  is  the  first  of  laws  that  he  should  love  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  What  less  does  real  love 
toward  God  exact  than  that  we  should  surrender  ourselves 
wholly  to  him  as  worshippers,  and  in  turn  fully  possess  him 
as  our  God.^  It  is  but  the  counterpart  of  this  social  function 
Godward,  that  we  should  wish  God  himself  to  put  in  use  his 
social  functions,  and  accept  what  we  offer,  and  grant  what  we 
seek.  In  terms,  then,  of  the  scientific  conception  of  law,  re¬ 
ligion  is  an  exercise  of  social  functions  between  God  and  man, 
while  the  office  of  love  in  religion  is  to  serve  as  an  appetency, 
an  “  hunger  and  thirst,”  toward  the  due  employment  Godward 
of  our  social  faculties.  The  possession  of  faculties  which  can 
normally  be  so  used,  makes  their  religious  use  as  much  the 
dictate  of  constitutive  law  as  any  other  use  can  be;  conversely, 
it  notifies  us  that  the  mere  neglect  of  these  uses  is  a  process 
of  degeneration,  tending  toward  atrophy  and  the  lapse  of  man 
into  a  lower  order  of  being. 

It  was  remarked  above,  as  to  the  ends  which  God  sets 
before  his  own  mind,  that  for  him  to  seek  in  himself  the  wor¬ 
thiest  end  of  being  would  presently  be  found  in  keeping  with 
every  other  worthy  end.  The  further  lesson  which  the  idea 
of  law  affords  on  this  much  debated  subject  is  that  self-re¬ 
garding  and  social  functions  differ  indeed  in  ostensible  aim, 
but  are  alike  normal  functions;  therefore  those  which  are  not 
self-regarding  are  even  the  more  profitable  to  one’s  self  as 
they  are  superior  in  dignity  and  importance.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  may  understand  the  scientific  accuracy  of  that  re¬ 
peated  saying  of  the  Master,  which  all  four  evangelists  have 
reported  in  various  forms,  “  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save  it.”  A 
man  can  hardly  constrain  himself  to  love  others  by  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  this  is  the  dictate  of  rational  self-love;  but 
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God,  on  the  other  hand,  in  making  the  normal  employment 
of  his  powers  the  highest  end  of  his  existence,  must  find  use 
for  such  powers  or  faculties  as  belong  to  his  normal  relations 
with  creatures;  that  is  to  say,  the  completest  guarantee  men 
can  have  of  divine  concern  for  them  is  that  God  cares  su¬ 
premely  for  himself.  If  this  yet  seems  at  all  unworthy  of  him, 
we  must  raise  our  thought  concerning  God  until  we  have  so 
exalted  an  idea  of  what  he  is  as  to  feel  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
suitable  for  him  to  seek  supremely  any  end  outside  himself, 
or  to  furnish  to  the  universe  any  guarantee  of  well-being  equal 
to  this,  that  it  shall  find  its  good  also  in  him,  when  he  makes 
everything  subservient  to  himself. 

If  the  idea  of  law  has  not  led  us  to  misinterpret  the  na¬ 
ture  of  love,  we  are  prepared  to  see  that  love’s  merit  is  not 
something  unaccountable,  but  is  due  to  its  relation  toward  the 
normal  functions:  it  is  the  incentive  to  them  all.  It  follows 
also  that  there  can  be  no  issue  between  the  divine  holiness 
and  benevolence.  The  holiness  of  God,  in  its  relation  to  his 
other  attributes,  is  his  moral  persistence  in  being  and  acting 
conformably  to  what  he  is;  it  is  plain  that  this  cannot  lessen 
his  desire  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  and  act  according  to 
what  he  has  made  them;  and  this,  we  have  seen,  is  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  love  toward  them,  as  well  as  of  love  in  them.  Or,  if 
the  resolution  of  love  into  a  native  impulse  to  fulfil  functions 
seems  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  animal  appetites,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  the  rank  of  any  function,  in  the  estimate 
of  reason,  is  to  be  determined  in  part  by  the  end  sought.  The 
moral  difference  between  destroying  the  body  by  sensual  in¬ 
dulgence  and  spending  it  in  the  service  of  one’s  fellow-men  is 
solely  in  the  relative  worth  of  the  ends  sought.  Physical  ex¬ 
haustion  is  as  real  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  one 
object  is  rational  as  being  best,  the  other  irrational  as  being 
worst.  And  so  the  impulse  to  fulfil  functions  is  high  or  low 
according  to  the  object  of  the  function.  Love  is  love  whether 
it  is  a  little  girl’s  fancy  for  a  doll  or  a  mother’s  devotion  to  a 
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child;  whether  it  is  a  sensualist’s  appetite  for  victuals  and 
drink,  or  a  saint’s  appetency  for  righteousness.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  find  any  form  or  any  instance  whatever  of  love 
which  is  anything  else  than  a  native  impulse  to  fulfil  a  func¬ 
tion.  This  truth  clears  the  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  ancient 
feud  between  benevolence  and  justice. 

Peace  is  not  to  be  won  by  inducing  either  attribute  to 
give  way  to  the  other.  But  no  issue  is  left  between  them 
when  each  is  allowed  its  full  rights.  In  fact,  when  both  are 
put  in  their  proper  places,  they  move  from  opposite  sides 
toward  the  same  goal.  It  might  be  known  in  advance  that 
the  idea  of  law  would  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  that  conflict  be¬ 
tween  justice  and  benevolence  which  the  elder  theology  be¬ 
lieved  was  going  on  in  the  divine  mind,  and  which  the  later 
theology  sought  to  be  rid  of  by  denying  that  God  has  need  to 
be  just.  Whether  justice  is  as  native  and  necessary  to  God 
as  benevolence,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer,  if,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  idea  of  law  which  finds  rules  of  conduct  pre¬ 
scribed  by  one’s  constitution,  we  then  answer  the  question, 
whether  we  may  not  call  it  “just”  to  render  to  anyone  that 
which  is  precisely  fitted  to  him,  which  is  therefore  his  due, 
his  own;  and  then,  whether  the  attribute  which  impels  a  ra¬ 
tional  belief  to  deal  justly  after  this  fashion  may  not  fitly  be 
named  “justice.”  Whether  one’s  due  be  evil  or  good, — that 
is,  whether  evil  or  good  be  most  suitable, — that  idea  of  justice 
which  the  idea  of  law  suggests  is  precisely  the  rendering  of 
what  is  suitable.  To  withhold  the  fitting  would  be  abnormal, 
and  if  man  may  not  render  it,  God  must.  In  fact,  justice  is 
so  enclosed  in  law,  according  to  the  notions  of  both  which 
natural  science  supplies,  that  to  act  according  to  law  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  in  one’s  relations  to  others,  to  act  justly. 
Still  further,  since  it  is  the  essence  of  holiness  to  be  normal, 
to  act  normally  or  justly  is  the  exact  demand  of  holiness  upon 
conduct. 

There  can  hardly  be  doubt  as  to  this  point,  except  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  have  set  up  some  notion  of  benevolence 
which  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  idea  of  the  normal,  or 
law,  and  who  are  therefore  afraid  that  to  concede  the  normality 
of  justice  is  to  risk  the  reign  of  love.  And  so  it  would  be,  if 
justice  sought  anything  else  than  the  fit,  or  benevolence  any¬ 
thing  else  than  the  well.  But  the  well-for-us  and  the  fit-for- 
us  are  identical.  The  kind  to  anyone  is  that  which  is  fit  for 
him,  and  the  just  to  anyone  is  that  which  is  well  for  him. 
Why  may  not  a  father  give  his  child  a  stone  when  he  asks  for 
bread  Only  because  the  human  stomach  cannot  digest 
stones.  The  only  thing  fit  and  proper  in  the  case  of  any  being 
is  that  he  should  use  his  powers  according  to  their  nature; 
but  the  only  thing  well  for  any  being  is  that  he  should  use 
his  powers  according  to  their  nature.  Justice  contemplates 
this  result  as  proper,  benevolence  looks  to  it  as  kind.  What 
departure  in  the  least  degree  from  such  a  standard  would  be 
either  kind  or  just  ?  If  there  seem  to  be  any  disparity,  or  even 
a  conflict,  between  justice  and  benevolence,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  difference  is  not  between  the  ends  aimed  at;  but,  on 
the  part  of  God,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  same  end  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  opposite  directions,  and  on  the  part  of  man  it 
is  in  our  own  greater,  astonishingly  greater,  ability  to  discern 
what  is  well  for  any  man  than  what  is  precisely  due  to  him. 
This  alone  were  reason  enough  why  with  us  “  mercy  should 
always  rejoice  against  judgment.” 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  follow  such  conceptions  to  their 
logical  issues,  it  ought  to  be  with  the  express  admission  that 
our  conclusions  are  but  the  best  conjectures  we  can  make. 
Now  two  very  different  inferences  from  the  doctrine  of  this 
article  seem  equally  valid.  The  first  is  that,  if  it  be  true  there 
is  no  issue  in  the  divine  mind  between  justice  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  then  it  was  as  much  the  part  of  justice  as  of  benevo¬ 
lence  to  provide  an  atonement.  This  has  often  been  laid 
down  as  a  basis  for  some  theory  of  atonement;  but  it  is  too 
exclusively  in  the  nature  of  an  inference  to  allow  it  a  place  so 
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important.  And  yet,  if  justice  contemplates  the  exercise  of 
one’s  powers  according  to  their  norm,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be 
anything  less  than  just  on  the  part  of  our  Maker  to  provide 
by  means  of  the  atonement  for  such  a  result.  God,  we  know, 
“is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,”  if  we  are  peni¬ 
tent;  and  his  justice  may  well  have  been  engaged  with  his 
mercy  in  providing  the  conditions  of  redemption.  But  if  we 
are  to  venture  this  wholly  speculative  inference  as  probable, 
or  even  as  possible,  we  must  go  as  frankly  and  as  far  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

To  wit:  if  the  justice  of  God  impels  him  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  is  well  for  sinners,  his  benevolence  impels  him  to  provide 
whatever  is  fit.  If  justice  concedes  what  benevolence  asks, 
benevolence  must  yield  whatever  justice  demands.  Should  it 
then  prove  that  some  impenitent  sinners  have  forever  to  en¬ 
dure  any  fitting  penalties  of  sin,  these  penalties  are  precisely 
what  benevolence  would  accord  in  such  cases.  Just  penalties 
are  by  definition  precisely  what  is  suitable;  and  what  is  suit¬ 
able  is  the  only  good,  is  the  very  best  for  any  being.  It  must 
be  so,  even  if  we  can  see  nothing  well  in  so  woful  a  case  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  case  is  no  worse.  God  is  kind,  and  God  is  just; 
he  is  both,  because  he  is  holy;  he  is  all, — he  is  holy,  just, 
and  kind, — because  he  is  the  perfect  One,  the  ineffably  Nor¬ 
mal. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  AS  AFFECTED  BY 

RACE. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  E.  C.  WRIGHT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  United  States  is  the  great  meeting  place  of  races. 
The  material  riches  of  our  territory  have  invited  the  needy 
and  the  ambitious.  The  rapid  improvement  in  means  of  com¬ 
munication  has  made  our  borders  so  accessible  that  a  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  sufficient  for  greater  migrations  than  were  possi¬ 
ble  in  a  century  of  earlier  time.  The  political  philosophy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor  conspiring  with  these  material  forces  to  make  us  in  one 
respect  like  heaven: — we  have  gathered  well-nigh  every  kin¬ 
dred,  tribe,  and  tongue.  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
races  is  upon  us.  Our  solution  will  dominate  history  for  com¬ 
ing  centuries.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
problem  must  profoundly  influence  the  answer. 

With  a  single  exception,  Christian  fellowship  among  us 
gives  little  heed  to  the  lines  that  separate  these  different  races. 
The  many  churches  made  up  of  a  single  nationality  or  race, 
as  German,  Welsh,  or  Swede,  are  segregated  by  the  practical 
influence  of  language,  rather  than  by  the  sentiment  of  race. 
Whenever  such  churches  attempt  to  hold  the  second  and  third 
generations  to  services  in  what  has  become  to  them  a  foreign 
tongue  the  attempt  is  at  best  slow  suicide.  The  Christian 
fellowship  of  the  young  people  reaches  out  for  the  sympathy 
of  churches  that  worship  in  the  English  language,  and  this 
desire  is  seldom  repelled  by  English-speaking  churches. 

So  there  are  churches  which  at  first  glance  might  seem 
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to  be  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  nationality,  whose  bond  on 
close  inspection  will  be  found  to  be  doctrinal  rather  than  racial. 
These  churches  welcome  to  their  membership  those  who  agree 
with  their  views  of  truth,  without  asking  in  what  country  they 
learned  so  to  view  the  truth. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  churches  whose  membership 
has  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  sorted  by  education, 
or  tastes,  or  habits  of  thought,  or  methods  of  Christian  work. 
The  liberty  to  join  the  church  where  one  can  receive  the  best 
spiritual  impulse,  and  can  work  most  freely  and  efficiently, 
tends  to  bring  together  in  each  church  of  a  large  town  those 
whose  similarity  of  manner  and  thought  promises  the  largest 
mutual  helpfulness  in  the  Christian  life. 

The  danger  of  using  this  liberty  so  far  as  to  turn  the 
church  of  Christ  into  a  social  club  is,  however,  generally  real¬ 
ized  by  thoughtful,  earnest  Christians.  In  country  places  and 
small  villages,  a  healthy  church  life  is  not  possible,  unless 
“  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  ”  can  find  fellowship  in  one 
church.  The  recent  achievements  of  “college  settlements” 
in  tenement  house  city  quarters  emphasize  on  the  positive 
side  the  same  truth  uttered  negatively  a  generation  ago  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  when  he  protested  against  the  “stratification 
of  churches.” 

In  spite  of  satirists  finding  plenty  of  instances  of  social 
exclusiveness  marring  our  church  life,  the  principle  prevails 
among  us  that  the  church  should  give  the  help  of  its  spiritual 
fellowship  to  whoever  sincerely  desires  it.  The  church  is  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  to  any  one  set,  but  to  all  mankind,  and 
especially  to  the  poor.  In  whatever  man  it  finds  Christian 
faith,  showing  itself  in  Christian  life,itisto  recognize  a  brother. 
It  is  to  receive  even  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  if  satisfied 
that  he  has  faith  at  all. 

The  only  serious  exception  to  the  prevalence  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  relation  of  white 
Christians  to  negro  Christians.  Both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
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North,  nearly  all  the  negro  Christians  are  in  churches  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  white  churches  are  few  that  have  any  negro  mem¬ 
bers.  Even  in  Ohio,  in  a  Congregational  church,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  candidate  for  admission  who  was  partly  negro, 
has  been  known  to  occasion  heated  debate  before  the  decision 
was  reached  to  receive  him  whom  Christ  had  received. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  most  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  the  United  States  would  receive  a  negro 
candidate  without  any  regard  to  his  race.  The  same  is  true 
of  probably  the  great  majority  of  churches  of  every  name  in 
the  North.  It  is  only  in  the  former  slave-holding  States  of 
the  Union,  and  in  other  localities  where  some  shadow  still 
falls  from  the  influence  of  American  slavery,  that  negro  blood 
is  a  bar  to  church,  or  school,  or  hotel  privileges.  The  great 
world  knows  nothing  of  this  standard  of  discrimination.  Eu¬ 
rope  has  it  not,  nor  the  South  American  Republics,  nor  Mexico, 
nor  the  West  Indies,  but  only  a  little  corner  of  the  world  em¬ 
bracing  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  present  in  its  breadth  the  Southern  view,  here  is  a 
quotation  from  a  man  who  may  be  called  representative, 
though  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  Judge  A.  A.  Gundy,  of  Louisiana,  at  the  Southern 
Teachers’  Association  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  July,  1892,  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  the  better  and  higher  education  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  This  he  published  soon  after,  with  some  revision,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Politics.  In  the  midst  of  appeals 
to  the  highest  Christian  motives,  and  assertions  that  no  one 
can  foretell  how  rapidly  and  how  far  a  negro  may  advance,  we 
find  such  emphatic  sentences  as  these: — 

“There  is  a  public  sentiment  which  demands  that  the 
races  be  kept  absolutely  distinct,  and  forbids  the  least  approach 
to  equal  association.  .  .  .  Say  what  you  will,  this  public 
opinion  is  founded  in  the  deepest  philosophy.  The  races  were 
made  distinct  by  the  Creator  and  it  would  be  impiety  to  efface 
the  distinction.  The  one  way  to  keep  the  races  in  the  South 
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distinct  is  to  provide  separate  schools,  separate  churches,  sep¬ 
arate  social  walks,  separate  customs,  and  separate  coaches, 
and  he  who  censures  these  provisions  is  a  traitor  to  nature, 
and  a  rebel  against  divine  wisdom.”^ 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  has  illustra¬ 
tions  at  hand  everywhere  in  the  South.  The  former  slave¬ 
holding  States  have  public  schools  with  two  sets  of  districts 
covering  their  territory,  but  prohibit  any  child  procuring  an 
education  in  a  school  of  the  other  race,  even  though  the  near¬ 
est  school  of  his  own  race  be  ten  miles  or  more  distant.  Eight 
of  these  States  forbid,  under  penalty,  riding  in  a  railway  car 
or  apartment  assigned  to  the  other  race.^  Southern  white 
academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  are  hermetically 
sealed,  by  a  white  heat  of  sentiment,  against  pupils  that  show 
any  trace  of  negro  blood.  At  the  same  time  some  of  these 
colleges  boast  of  having  educated  Indians.® 

State  Sunday-school  conventions  in  the  South,  while  in¬ 
terdenominational,  are  purely  white  gatherings,  although  in 
several  of  the  States  there  is  more  negro  than  white  material 
on  which  the  Sunday-school  should  naturally  operate.  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the  South  are,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  whites,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  will  allow  any  negro  to 
make  any  use  of  its  reading-room.  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  growing  up  in  local  churches  naturally  follow  the  same 
lines  of  separation  that  prevail  in  churches.  It  may  indicate 
no  lack  of  fellowship  when  a  local  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  made  up  of  a  single  race;  but  is  not  Christian  fellowship 
plainly  sinned  against  when  the  committee  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  state  convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  So- 

1  American  Journal  of  Politics,  September,  1892,  p.  306. 

2  These  are  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Arkans.'is,  and  Texas.  The  Carolinas  and  Virginia  have  thus  far  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  similar  laws. 

*  See  this  boast,  in  announcements  of  Randolph  and  Roanoke  College,  in 
advertising  pages  of  early  numbers  of  the  Forum. 
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cieties,  refuses  to  permit  the  attendance  of  negro  delegates  ?  ^ 

These  are  the  consistent  results  of  Judge  Gundy’s  doc¬ 
trine.  The  separate  church  is  more  than  a  co-ordinate  part 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  the  central  point,  holding  the  rest  as  the 
hub  holds  the  spokes.  Only  from  a  region  where  the  white 
churches  hav^e  no  cordial  welcome  for  negro  members,  can  we 
believe  there  could  ever  come  such  a  horrible  story  as  lies  be¬ 
fore  me  in  a  slip  from  a  recent  Memphis  paper.  It  relates  the 
burial  of  a  negro  woman  in  a  white  cemetery  at  Germantown, 
Tenn.,  by  white  friends  who  esteemed  her.  But  there  were 
some  in  that  community  who  regarded  separate  burial  places 
as  essential  to  the  right  relation  of  the  races.  They  dug  up 
the  body,  and  scattered  the  bones  and  flesh  about  the  mouth 
of  the  desecrated  grave. 

The  separate  church  means  more  than  permission  for 
those  who  are  like  minded  to  associate  themselves  in  church 
fellowship.  Who  dare  gainsay  that  liberty  to  his  fellow-dis¬ 
ciples.^  When  negro  church-members  in  Oberlin  preferred 
to  form  a  church  by  themselves,  and  to  make  it  Baptist  or 
Methodist, instead  of  Congregational,  who  could  forbid  them  ? 
In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  teachers  of  negro  blood  are 
freely  appointed  to  public  school  work,  and  negro  members 
are  freely  received  in  all  churches,  and  no  race  discrimination 
guards  the  door  of  reading-room,  or  lecture  hall,  who  can  say 
that  it  has  been  unchristian  for  enough  of  the  negroes  who 
were  Congregationalists  to  come  together  and  form  a  church 

^  See  correspondence  in  full  in  Berea  College  Reporter,  Berea,  Ky.,  June, 
1892.  The  following  quotation  gives  the  core  of  the  final  letter  from  the  sec¬ 
retary  :  “  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  South 

decides  against  social  intercourse  on  a  basis  of  equality  between  w'hite  and 
black.  The  State  Convention  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  is  distinctly  a  social  gath¬ 
ering,  and  the  only  business  it  transacts  is  the  election  of  officers.  Were  it 
known  that  colored  delegates  w'ere  received  at  its  gatherings,  it  could  not  fail 
to  injure  the  cause  of  the  South.  Last  year,  it  is  true,  a  colored  delegate  was 
received,  but  Louisville  is  a  large  city,  and  more  cosmopolitan  than  our  smaller 
Kentucky  towns,  and  there  w’ere  probably  not  a  dozen  in  the  convention  who 
were  aware  that  a  colored  brother  sat  among  its  members.” 
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that  has  wrought  the  excellent  Christian  work  of  the  Mt.  Zion 
Congregational  Church  ?  The  principle  of  Christian  liberty 
may  command  us  to  bid  God-speed  to  our  brethren  in  organ¬ 
izing  themselves  as  they  are  led  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  bar  any  church  door  against  a  brother  in 
Christ,  with  either  a  positive  rule  of  race  discrimination,  or 
positive  advice  against  crossing  a  race  line  unknown  to  the 
gospel,  or  a  silent  pressure  of  discriminating  treatment  at  the 
communion  table. 

The  negro  churches  of  the  South  may  have  arisen  in  a 
large  measure  from  the  choice  of  their  members.  But  the 
presence  of  negro  pupils  in  all  the  important  schools  of  the 
North  shows  that  something  else  than  spontaneous  choice 
keeps  them  away  from  Southern  white  schools.  There  are 
here  and  there  negro  members  lingering  in  Southern  white 
churches.  Generally  they  are  conspicuously  absent.  The 
circumstance  is  suggestive  of  a  similar  inference  to  that  drawn 
by  the  fox  when  he  could  find  no  tracks  of  small  animals  lead¬ 
ing  away  from  the  lion’s  den.  Has  some  propulsive  force 
from  the  white  side  emptied  the  Southern  churches  of  negro 
members.^  A  sufficient  force  maybe  discerned  in  the  objec¬ 
tion  made  in  the  South  to  anything  more  than  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  fellowship  between  even  ministers  of  the  two  races.  In 
the  summer  of  1893  the  daily  papers  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
enriched  with  numerous  letters  criticising  two  white  ministers 
because  they  had  attended  an  ecclesiastical  organization  with 
negro  ministers  of  the  same  denomination,  participated  in  a 
literary  or  theological  programme,  and  even  participated  in  a 
general  luncheon  between  the  other  exercises.  Another  com¬ 
plaint  urged  in  this  correspondence  was  that  one  of  these 
white  ministers  had  actually  exchanged  pulpits  with  another 
white  minister  who  was  pastor  of  a  negro  church.^ 

1  The  following  quotations  from  the  salutatory  of  the  Advocate,  a  journal 
whose  first  issue  is  dated  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  14,  1894,  states  distinctly  the 
Southern  attitude,  and  shows  how  central  is  this  matter  of  Christian  fellowship  : 
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Such  influence  of  race  on  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
South  is  no  unimportant  matter.  It  is  not  transient,  but  tends 
to  crystallize  into  a  persistent  element  in  our  type  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Its  effects  are  not  limited  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
are  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  the  South.  The  alarm¬ 
ing  increase  of  lynch  law  in  dealing  with  negroes,  and  the 
open  demand  for  a  special  criminal  code  for  the  negroes,^  is 
of  the  same  piece  with  the  demand  for  enforced  separation  of 
races  in  church,  and  school,  and  railway  train.  These  all  rest 
on  a  theory  that  the  negro  race  is  less  than  human.^  They 
are  varied  applications  of  Judge  Taney’s  dictum  that  “  negroes 
have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound  to  respect.” 

The  influence  of  race  on  Christian  fellowship  in  the  South 
is  not  a  local  question.  Northern  Christians  are  spending  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars  annually  of  missionary  funds  on 
churches  and  Christian  schools  in  the  South.  They  cannot 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  whatever  custom  or 
spirit  they  tolerate  in  the  institutions  they  sustain.  Times  of 

“  It  will  stand  for  Congregationalism  from  a  Southern  standpoint. 

“  While  it  will  recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  it  will  oppose  and  ex¬ 
pose  all  efforts  looking  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  in  the  line  of  church 
life  and  work,  as  well  as  that  of  social  equality,  believing  that  the  one  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  other,  and  thereby  works  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

“  This  will  be  a  white  man’s  paper. 

“  Believing  that  it  has  a  mission,  it  goes  forth  to  speak  the  truth  and  blaze 
the  way  for  righteousness,  for  freedom  and  humanity.” 

^  See  C.  11.  Smith,  in  the  Forum,  for  October,  1893.  Also  Anthropology 
for  the  People :  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  the  Adamic  Origin  of  All 
Races.  By  Caucasian.  Richmond,  Va.,  1891.  “  In  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
the  two  races  are  almost  entirely  separated.  A  similar  separation  should  be 
provided  in  state,  so  as  to  give  the  negro  different  laws,  different  institutions, 
and  different  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  ”  (p.  306). 

2  This  is  the  whole  argument  of  “  Anthropology  for  the  People,”  referred 
to  above.  The  writer  defends  slavery  and  caste,  on  the  ground  that  the  lower 
races  have  no  spirits,  and  that  they  are  without  sin  and  need  no  Saviour  (p.  215); 
that  education  makes  them  insolent  (p.  310);  and  that  labor  and  money  spent 
for  their  elevation  might  as  well  be  expended  “  in  the  training  of  monkeys  ” 
(p.  320);  and  so  on,  with  the  emphasis  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages  of 
detail  and  reiteration. 
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ignorance  may  rightly  be  winked  at  only  when  processes  of 
education  are  working  the  removal  of  the  ignorance.  Issues 
should  never  be  raised  unnecessarily  with  those  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  lead  into  a  larger  and  richer  Christian  life.  When  those 
for  whom  we  labor  raise  the  issue  of  human  and  Christian 
brotherhood  we  must  meet  it.  If  white  pupils  threaten  to 
leave  on  the  admission  of  a  negro  pupil,  or  negroes  make  the 
same  threat  on  the  admission  of  a  white  pupil;  if  churches 
conspicuously  avoid  fellowshipping  other  churches  assisted 
from  the  same  treasury,  but  of  another  race,  the  missionary 
administration  supporting  these  schools  and  churches  cannot 
avoid  exerting  an  influence  and  giving  a  testimony  on  the 
question  of  Christian  fellowship  as  affected  by  race. 

Missionary  societies  laboring  in  India  find  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem  of  that  country  the  chief  obstacle  to  delay  the  progress 
of  Christianity  there.  Those  most  closely  in  touch  with  for¬ 
eign  missions  are  most  alert  against  the  possible  growth  of 
any  similar  hindrance  to  the  gospel  at  home.  In  the  United 
States  no  race  or  class  feeling  must  be  suffered  to  develop 
forms  or  acquire  strength  that  will  nullify  the  gospel. 

The  open  agreement  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  and  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
that  “neither  Society  will  establish  in  any  locality  a  church 
that  will  not  admit  to  membership  colored  persons  suitably 
qualified,  nor  will  it  sustain  any  church  that  will  not  fellow¬ 
ship  the  neighboring  Congregational  churches,  or  that  will 
not  unite  with  the  local  Congregational  conference  or  associa¬ 
tion,”  is  every  way  to  be  commended.  The  endorsement  of 
this  policy  by  every  National  Council  that  has  in  any  way 
touched  the  question  shows  the  strength  of  conviction  in  the 
Congregational  churches  that  the  gospel  is  for  the  whole  world; 
that  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
that  in  him  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor  Greek, 
Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  but  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  and  we  may  call  no  man  common  nor  unclean. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SIN  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  WORLDS. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  EUGENE  THOMSON,  YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

I.  There  are  reasons,  not  lightly  to  be  rejected,  for 
believing  that  other  worlds  than  our  own  are  inhabited.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  suppose  it.  There  does  not 
seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  creation  of  so  many  and  such 
mighty  balls  as  now  stud  the  heavens,  if  this  world  alone  car¬ 
ries  human  freight.  The  minute  pencil  of  light  that,  after 
some  thousands  of  years  of  travel,  reaches  a  human  eye,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  all  the  eyes  that  have  been  or  will  be  thus  lighted, 
does  not  appear  to  warrant  the  existence  of  such  forces  as 
combine  to  send  that  feeble  ray  on  its  long  journey,  while 
almost  an  infinity  of  light  and  heat  is  wasted  in  the  empty 
realms  of  the  skies. 

The  lessons  these  far-off  globes  teach  of  the  majesty  of 
God  are  of  vastly  more  value  than  the  light  they  give  us,  and 
yet  without  them  the  exhibition  that  we  have  of  “his  ever¬ 
lasting  power  and  divinity”  is  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 
According  to  all  our  knowledge,  they  must  have  existed 
countless  millions  of  years  before  there  was  a  human  being  on 
this  planet  to  observe  them;  and  now  that  they  are  the  objects 
of  attentive  study,  they  give  us  no  geological  records  by  which 
we  may  read  their  past,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  any 
prospect  of  acquiring  concerning  them  is  as  meagre  as  the  dim 
radiance  that  greets  the  eye. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  has  to  such  a  degree  solved  the 
problems  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  regard  it  as  in  the  main  correct.  But,  if  true,  it  must  be 
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true  for  the  rest  of  the  stellar  universe  outside  our  little  sys¬ 
tem.  In  that  case  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  swinging 
about  the  blazing  orbs  in  the  heavens,  there  are  countless  non- 
luminous  bodies,  many  of  which  have  reached,  while  many 
will  in  the  future  reach,  the  condition  of  temperature  which 
our  earth  possesses.  Yet  it  will  be  of  importance  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  possible  denizens  of  other 
worlds  are  not  to  be  assumed  necessarily  to  require  such  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  as  we  demand.  We  may,  however,  assume 
that  some  at  least  of  these  globes,  if  populated  at  all,  are 
peopled  with  creatures  possessing  intelligence  and  moral 
agency.  Such  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  great  value  in 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that  the  power  of  moral  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  choice  forms  the  larger  part  of  our  possibility  of 
worth;  and  we  can  but  conclude  that  it  is  true  in  all  parts  of 
the  universe,  because  we  are  ourselves  made  in  the  image  of 
the  Creator. 

II.  Then,  if  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  have  the 
power  of  moral  choice,  they  hav^e  the  power  of  sinning,  and 
the  question  must  arisef  Are  they  not  as  likely  to  sin  as  are 
we.^  From  what  we  know  of  the  tendency  of  finite  beings  to 
sin,  may  we  not  expect  that  to  be  the  case.^  If  they  do  not 
sin,  there  must  be  some  sufficient  reason.  That  reason  can 
hardly  lie  in  the  simple,  universal  choice  of  righteousness.  Al¬ 
though  the  will  of  man  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  evil,  yet  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  with  conditions  on 
other  worlds  similar  to  those  on  our  own,  sin  is  a  sporadic 
growth,  belonging  to  this  world,  and  this  only,  and  that  else¬ 
where  finite  wills  have  unanimously  rejected  sin.  A  single 
will  may  be  a  law  to  itself  in  any  decision;  but  unanimity  of 
choice  in  exactly  opposite  directions  on  the  part  of  vast  multi¬ 
tudes,  in  different  locations,  demands  an  examination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  is  a  reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  freedom  of 
other  worlds  from  sin,  if  that  be  the  fact,  though  we  may  not 
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be  able  confidently  to  state  that  reason.  Moreover,  we  are 
told,  and  human  experience  corroborates  it,  that  on  this  planet 
man  is  helped  to  sin.  The  attractiveness  of  forbidden  things 
is  overstated  to  him  by  one  who  is  plotting  his  ruin.  But,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  discovered,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to 
expect  that  moral  beings  elsewhere  will  be  tempted  by  forces 
outside  of  themselves,  and  the  scale  weighted,  as  here.  The 
telescope  has  not  revealed  any  wall  capable  of  fencing  Satan 
in  and  confining  him  to  this  world. 

III.  If  the  dwellers  on  other  globes  have  sinned,  we  are 
assured,  from  the  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  that  they  must  all  be  lost,  or  else  an  atone¬ 
ment  must  be  made  by  the  Son  of  God.  This  lies  in  the 
nature  of  sin.  They  cannot  atone  for  themselves  or  each  other, 
nor  can  any  being  except  the  Son  of  God  provide  that  sin  may 
be  forgiven,  and  the  gov'^ernment  of  God  kept  free  from  danger. 

IV.  To  this  point  people  come.  Then  the  question 
arises.  Why  may  not  Jesus  have  died  many  times  before  the 
tragedy  on  Calvary,  and  have  in  the  future  many  such  sacri¬ 
fices  awaiting  him He  is  distinctly  said  to  be  the  “only- 
begotten  Son  ”  of  God.  Hence  there  is  no  other  who  can  make 
an  atonement  for  sin.  This  sometimes  comes  to  thoughtful 
people  as  a  perplexing  problem.  We  turn  to  the  Scriptures,^ 
for  theories  are  of  little  value  here. 

Rom.vi.  9:  “.  .  .  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more;  death  no  more  hath  dominion  over 
him.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but 
the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.”  It  may  be  said 
that  these  expressions  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  this  world, 
and  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  atoning  work  else¬ 
where.  But  the  fact  of  Christ’s  dying  but  once  is  here  used 
to  show  how  a  Christian  ought  once  for  all  to  die  to  sin.  It 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  illustration.  Note,  also,  that  his  living 


^  Scriptural  quotations  are  from  the  Revised  Version. 
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unto  God  would  seem  to  make  him  as  little  likely  to  die  again 
as  God  is  to  die  at  all. 

Heb.  X.  12:  .  .  but  he,  when  he  had  offered  one  sac¬ 

rifice  for  sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from 
henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  the  footstool  of 
his  feet.”  The  whole  trend  of  thought  in  this  passage  is 
toward  a  single  act  of  atonement  in  all  eternity.  To  say  that 
its  meaning  may  be  limited  to  this  world  is  to  affirm  what  can¬ 
not  find  proof  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  to  put  a  supposition 
against  what  seems  plain  teaching. 

Heb.  ii.  lo:  “  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  through  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,  to  make  the  author  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings.”  Having  been  perfected,  there  could  not  be  in  any 
other  world  for  him  the  same  experience  as  here;  and  if  not 
the  same  experience,  then  not  the  same  work  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  tempted  mortals,  since  a  large  part  of  the  helpful¬ 
ness  which  he  brings  to  us  is  the  record  of  his  being  “  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.” 

The  lesson  of  i  Cor.  xv.  20-28  is  that  he  is  reigning,  and 
shall  reign  until  the  last  enemy  shall  have  been  destroyed; 
and  then,  the  entire  victory  gained,  shall  lay  down  all  author¬ 
ity  with  himself  at  the  Father’s  feet,  and  thenceforth  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  any  need  of 
a  redemptive  work  after  that  triumph,  for  there  shall  be  no 
rebellion. 

Heb.  vii.  25:  “Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.”  There  can  at 
least  be  no  more  death  for  him  till  the  last  soul  who  needs  his 
intercession  has  passed  from  this  earth. 

We  notice  lastly  Rev.  i.  18:  “Fear  not:  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last,  and  the  Living  one:  and  I  was  dead,  and  behold 
I  am  alive  forevermore.”  The  meaning  of  these  words  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  The  biblical  argument  might  be  carried 
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much  further;  but  probably  few  will  question  that  there  is  to 
be  no  other  death  of  Christ,  and  if  no  other,  then  no  other 
atonement  in  this  world  or  elsewhere. 

V.  Therefore,  if  each  peopled  world  would  have  the 
same  likelihood  of  sinning  that  has  marked  this  one,  God  must 
either  cease  creating  moral  beings,  or  must  in  some  way  make 
the  atonement  of  Christ  in  this  world  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
pardon  of  penitent  sinners  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  But 
the  first  supposition  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  infinity 
of  God,  to  which  a  throng  that  passes  an  archangel’s  compre¬ 
hension  is  no  more  of  an  approach  than  is  a  dozen.  We  are 
distinctly  assured  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  every  foe  is  to 
be  subdued;  when  in  all  the  vast  realms  of  space  there  shall 
no  more  rebellion' be  found.  But  endless  eternities  will  fol¬ 
low  that  time.  Shall  God  be  restrained  from  creating  other 
worlds,  and  peopling  them  with  beings  to  receive  and  return 
his  love.^  That  is  inconceivable.  He  may  not  create;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  will  be  fettered  by  circumstances, 
and  so  prevented  from  creating.  And  the  second  supposition 
is  not  satisfactory;  because,  while  an  atonement  worked  out 
on  another  sphere  might  accomplish  purposes  of  warning  to 
beings  who  had  not  sinned,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect  of 
recalling  from  sin  those  whose  eyes  were  dimmed,  and  whose 
hearts  were  hardened  by  iniquity.  Christ  would,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  hardly  draw  all  men  unto  himself,  if  only  lifted  up  on 
some  distant  world. 

VI.  What  solution  can  be  found  for  the  problem.^ 

I.  It  is  well  to  note  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  fact 
of  sin  in  this  world.  How  often  it  leads  to  doubt  of  God’s 
love  and  providence !  The  question  comes.  Is  sin  necessary 
for  the  best  development  in  virtue.^  That  is  a  monstrous 
thought.  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  improved  by  sinning,  nor 
were  their  opportunities  for  moral  or  intellectual  growth  in¬ 
creased.  They  fell  downward,  not  upward.  The  subsequent 
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development  of  the  race  is  not  because  of  sin,  but  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  divine  grace  can  do  in  spite  of  sin  and  under 
adverse  conditions.  Disobedience  in  the  home  does  not  tend 
to  the  best  character.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  youth  to  be 
impure,  in  order  to  learn  purity.  Sin  is  not  needed  for  train¬ 
ing  in  virtue,  and  there  is  no  demand  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  it,  or  in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  though,  since  sin  has 
come,  there  is  a  need  of  its  hateful  character  being  shown.  It 
is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  when  God  uses  it  as  an  instrument, 
he  has  a  poorer  tool  than  righteousness  would  be. 

2.  Yet  to  coerce  men  to  virtue  is  to  change  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  quality,  and  to  despoil  it  of  its  value.  Man  must 
be  led  to  choose  by  seeing  the  superior  worth  of  virtue. 
Superior  to  what.^  some  may  ask.  Superior  to  sin;  yet  an 
exhibition  of  sin  in  the  concrete  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
necessary,  for  that  would  make  God  necessitate  the  coming 
of  sin  into  the  universe.  A  rational  being  who  has  never 
sinned,  can  have  the  results  of  disobedience  so  stated  to  him 
as  to  make  it  evidently  wise  to  obey.  Our  first  parents  must 
have  known  that  their  wisest  course  was  to  keep  within  the 
prescribed  bounds.  Finite  beings, by  sinning,  have  now  made 
a  different  course  from  the  originally  best  one  to  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  We  hav^e  a  hint  of  the  coming  of  sin  into  heaven.^ 

^  Some  fail  to  satisfy  themselves  from  the  Bible  that  sin  ever  entered  heaven, 
regarding  such  statements  as  Rev.  xii.  7  as  merely  figurative,  or  perhaps  pro¬ 
phetic,  instead  of  a  record.  We  may,  however,  note  that  the  existence  of  a 
personal  devil  is  distinctly  taught,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  superhuman 
power,  and  that  our  first  parents  received  their  first  suggestion  of  evil  from  out¬ 
side  themselves.  There  was  therefore  sin  in  the  universe  before  the  creation 
of  man  on  this  earth.  But  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  first  sin  in 
the  universe  was  committed,  unless  we  are  ready  to  resort  to  Manicheeism. 
That  first  sin  must  have  been  committed  by  a  finite  will  that  had  previously 
been  sinless  !  There  we  have  the  entire  problem,  to  be  solved  by  God’s  loving 
wisdom.  Sin  has  begun. 

A  question  rises  here.  God  foreknew  what  angels  would  sin,  and  who 
would  not.  Why  could  he  not  have  created  only  those  who  he  foreknew  would 
not  sin  ?  The  difficulty  seems  a  real  one  ;  but  it  involves  an  absurdity,  requir* 
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How  it  came,  wlio  began  it,  is  not  revealed.  But  it  could 
hav’^e  been  no  surprise  to  God.  He  knew  it  would  come  when 
he  created  the  first  finite  moral  being,  and  “  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world”  provided  the  remedial  plan.  VVe  can  see 
some  light  on  this  coming  of  sin.  As  finite  beings  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  greater  numbers,  their  attention  would  be  increasingly 
attracted  to  their  multitude,  and  to  their  power,  and  so,  in 
some  instances,  away  from  God.  In  full  view  of  God’s  majesty 
here,  and  of  death,  men  think  to  effect  combinations  which 
will  justify  them  in  ignoring  the  law  of  God,  and  in  expecting 
success  on  unrighteous  lines.  So  it  might  be  with  the  great 
angels  in  heaven.  The  finite  cannot  comprehend  infinity,  and 
Gabriel  is  no  more  of  an  approach  to  the  greatness  of  God 
than  are  we.  God  sees  with  infinite  clearness  the  woe  of  sin 
and  the  value  of  righteousness.  Finite  beings  do  not.  Satan 
cannot  understand  eternity.  Finite  creatures  know  enough 
to  condemn  them  if  they  sin.  Knowledge  of  duty  is  enough , 
no  matter  what  the  consequences.  Yet  we  can  see  that,  as 
the  throng  of  created  beings  became  as  great  as  would  fill  the 
comprehension  of  a  created  mind,  some  one  might,  blinded  at 
once  by  the  cherishing  of  such  a  thought,  imagine  it  possible 
to  head  a  successful  rebellion  against  God. 

Since  sin  has  come  into  the  universe;  or  rather,  taking 
our  stand  back  before  the  first  creation,  seeing  that  it  will 
come,  God  sees  that  a  presentation  of  three  facts  in  the  sight 
of  the  universe  is  necessary. 

(i)  The  Effect  of  Sin. — How  shall  an  exhibition  of  the 

ing  God  to  deal  with  uncreated  beings  as  though  they  were  actually  existent. 
The  only  possibility  akin  to  that  suggested  would  be  for  God  to  give  to  each 
soul  such  a  bias  toward  obedience  as  would  necessitate  conformity  to  the  law, 
and  that  would  be  not  merely  foreknowledge  but  foreordination  of  the  ex- 
tremest  type,  and  would  abolish  free  agency  and  true  virtue.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  province  of  this  article  to  explain  the  origin  of  sin.  Sin  is  not  to  be 
explained  on  any  grounds  of  reason.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  universe  utterly 
unreasonable.  What  is  desired  now  is  to  show  what  seems  to  the  writer  the 
method  by  which  God  is  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  sin, — a  method 
which  is  eminently  wise  and  hopeful. 
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baneful  effects  of  sin  be  so  made  that  the  universe  shall  see 
and  be  impressed  by  it?  If  an  exhibition  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  show  sin  full-grown,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  its  destructive  results  manifest.  It  should 
also  be  quarantined.  Spectators  should  not  be  imperilled  by  it. 

This  world  is  taken.  The  human  race  starts  its  course 
in  purity  and  with  every  necessary  aid  to  righteousness.  Man 
is  most  happily  situated.  God  is  his  companion.  But  Satan 
is  let  loose  to  do  his  worst.  He  deludes  and  tempts  man, 
who  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  warned.  The  whole  race, 
with  few  exceptions,  becomes  awfully  depraved.  One  pre¬ 
sentation  has  been  given,  and  man  has  evidently  become  too 
vile  to  be  tolerated.  He  is  justly  swept  off  the  earth.  But 
some  might  say  that  man  had  not  had  a  fair  treatment,  in 
that  he  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  sin,  and  took  the 
first  long  step  down  as  the  result  of  ignorance.  Another  trial 
is  given;  and  this  time  those  are  chosen  who  have  looked  upon 
the  deadly  results  of  sin,  and  have  seen  the  summary  retribu¬ 
tion  with  which  incorrigible  sinners  were  visited.  Surely  men 
will  now  be  obedient.  But  the  venom  of  sin  is  too  powerful. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Canaanites,  debauched  Israel,  the 
abominations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  bestiality  of  savage 
tribes  in  every  age,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  modern  metrop¬ 
olis,  prove  that  the  life  of  the  race  has  become  corrupt.  The 
manner  in  which  men  will  use  God’s  best  gifts,  and  yet  rebel 
against  him,  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  that  sin  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  malady.  The  disobedience  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as 
the  brutality  of  the  savage,  has  its  place  in  the  picture,  and 
to  the  eyes  of  angels  must  give  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
hardening  of  the  heart,  God  takes  a  special  nation,  gives  it 
laws,  deliverances,  unprecedented  tokens  of  his  presence  and 
power.  They  are  little  better  than,  often  as  wicked  as,  the 
nations  around.  He  sends  them  into  captivity;  they  learn 
monotheism,  but  not  holiness. 

The  work  of  sin  is  such  that  the  man,  originally  made  in 
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the  image  of  God,  ready  for  companionship  with  him,  must 
be  born  again  before  he  can  associate  with  holy  beings.  The 
very  life  germ  of  spirituality  has  been  killed  by  sin.  Yet  the 
demonstration  is  not  complete.  It  is  one  thing  for  man  to 
ruin  himself,  to  destroy  his  brother;  but  then  he  might  change 
his  course  if  an  illustration  of  what  he  was  intended  to  be 
were  set  before  him.  The  view  of  what  he  has  lost  will  per¬ 
haps  lead  him  to  choose  obedience.  The  Son  of  God  comes 
to  earth.  He  is  at  once  a  representation  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  of  what  it  is  man’s  privilege  to  be  if  in  harmony 
with  God.  He  comes  not  only  to  show  a  contrast,  but  to 
call  men  to  return,  and  receive  forgiveness.  Sin  thereupon 
shows  its  true  character  as  never  before.  It  is  not  only  sel¬ 
fishness,  a  desire  to  please  the  lower  man,  but  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  so  as  leads  to  intense  hostility  toward  what¬ 
ever  condemns  it.  In  nothing  could  the  character  of  sin  be 
made  more  apparent  than  by  the  fact  that  it  made  this  world 
absolutely  untenable  for  a  perfectly  holy  being,  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  infinite  might.  The  Son  of  God,  illustration  of  the 
life  of  heaven,  cannot  live  on  this  planet.  The  work  of  Christ 
was  not  only  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  of  this  world,  but  to 
present  to  the  universe  the  climax  of  sin’s  deadly  work,  and 
this  has  surely  been  done.  Man  is  blind;  but  let  some  heav¬ 
enly  minister  show  these  things,  present  and  urge  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  call  attention  to  eternal  rewards  and  penalties  in 
addition  to  the  temporal  ones  that  had  been  chiefly.used  in 
the  past,  and  will  he  not  repent.^  This  the  Holy  Spirit  does, 
actually  convincing  men,  but  vast  multitudes  remain  unmoved.' 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  would  not  the  fate  of  the  fallen 
angels  be  a  sufficient  deterrent }  As  it  was  necessary  to  show 
sin  in  the  ripened  fruit,  so  perhaps  it  was  needful  to  show  it 

^  It  may  be  that  the  predicted  loosing  of  Satan  after  the  millennium  (Rev . 
XX.  3)  is  to  show  how  entirely  untrustworthy  is  the  human  heart  under  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  how  deadly  is  the  slightest  bias  toward  evil,  though  weakened  by 
godly  living  of  the  race  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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in  the  bud.  So  far  as  we  know,  Satan  headed  an  armed  re¬ 
bellion  against  Jehovah.  Lesser  beings,  shrinking  from  that, 
might  still  yield  to  self-indulgence  in  forbidden  things  that 
seemed  unimportant.  It  was  needful  to  show  that  from  the 
smallest  wilful  breach  of  a  perfect  law  an  evil  could  grow  that 
would  wreck  a  world.  The  taking  of  the  apple  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 

(2)  The  Difficulty  of  its  Cure. — Yet  the  finite  mind 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of  sin,  the  ruined  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  single  soul,  or  the  insult  to  the  Son  of  God.  It  can¬ 
not  comprehend  the  worth  of  one  human  being  through 
eternity,  or  value  aright  the  majesty  of  God.  An  additional 
and  very  effective  illustration  will  be  given  if  the  difficulty  of 
cure  be  shown.  Leprosy  is  an  awful  disease,  but  it  is  vastly 
more  awful  when  we  know  that  there  is  no  human  remedy  for 
it.  If  we  can  see  tremendous  but  unsuccessful  attempts,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  successful  one;  because, 
if  the  latter  involve  great  suffering  and  untold  expense,  we 
shall  know  that  there  has  been  no  waste,  and  that  nothing 
less  would  have  accomplished  the  task. 

So  God  let  man  try  it  with,  in  large  measure,  human  re¬ 
sources,  for  thousands  of  years.  He  gave  aid,  writing  the  law 
on  the  conscience,  and  giving  it  from  Sinai;  but  he  did  not 

^  The  question,  How  could  God  know  that  man  would  sin,  and  so  further 
the  plan  of  cure,  without  constraining  him  in  that  direction,  and  so  becoming 
the  direct  author  of  iniquity?  requires  more  extended  treatment  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  here.  This,  however,  may  be  suggested,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  surround 
man  with  circumstances  as  to  make  it  morally  certain  that  he  will  choose  a 
certain  course,  while  he  is  perfectly  free  and  able  to  reject  that  course.  Some 
will  revolt  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  work,  because  it  seems  to  present  God 
in  an  unloving  light.  Let  it  be  noted  that  no  more  sin  is  really  added  in  the 
universe,  because,  should  other  finite  beings  be  created,  they  would  be  at  least 
as  likely  to  sin  as  the  angels  who  fell,  but,  as  will  appear  in  the  development 
of  the  theme,  the  result  will  be  to  ultimately  entirely  stop  the  progress  of  sin. 
This  scheme  assumes  God  doing  on  a  vast  scale  somewhat  .as  we  do  on  a  smaller 
when  we  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  South  to  die,  that  millions  may  be 
saved.  “  Nor  do  ye  take  account  that  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not  ”  (John  xi.  50). 
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give  the  uplifted  Christ,  nor  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as 
to-day.  It  was  necessary  fully  to  demonstrate,  that,  even 
when  God  sent  his  divinely  inspired  messengers,  man  alone 
would  not,  as  a  race  or  in  any  large  numbers,  repent  and  turn 
to  righteousness.  Time  was,  of  necessity,  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  demonstration.  It  must  be  no  hasty  trial.  There 
must  be  time  for  experimenting  in  different  ages,  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions,  in  widely  different  lands. 

The  failure  of  E)gypt’s  moral  rules,  of  the  ethical  teach¬ 
ings  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus  and 
Confucius,  was  needed,  and  even  that  of  the  chosen  people, 
who  possessed  the  law.  They  could  have  obeyed,  but  so 
deeply  rooted  does  sin  become,  that  they  would  not.  The 
fulness  of  time  for  the  coming  of  Christ  was  not  merely  when 
the  world  was  ready  for  that  appearing,  but  when  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  ready,  that  is,  when  the  necessary  exhibition  had 
been  given  of  the  hopelessness  of  human  effort.  At  last,  by 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  the  mighty  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cure  is  being  effected,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  the  work,  even  with  these  divine  agencies,  is 
proof  of  how  deadly  has  been  the  working  of  sin.  “  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it  is  desperately  sick”  (Jer. 
xvii.  9). 

(3)  The  Impotence  of  the  Sinner. — It  is  very  necessary 
that  a  complete  demonstration  should  be  made  of  the  utter 
inability  of  a  sinner,  or  any  number  of  sinners,  to  cope  with 
God.  This  appears  but  dimly  to  the  rebellious  soul,  because 
of  the  blindness  which  sin  has  caused,  and  that  fact  must  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  those  who,  looking  on,  are  as  yet 
sinless.  The  fact  that  man  is  wholly  unable  to  continue  his 
life  in  this  world,  which  has  been  the  arena  of  his  sin,  is  divine 
irony.  If  God  may  at  any  time  transfer  the  soul  to  another 
field,  the  perfect  helplessness  of  the  sinner  has  been  by  that 
fact  clearly  shown.  Yet  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  God’s  might. 
Sinners  are  unable  to  keep  his  saving  gospel  down,  even 
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though  a  large  part  of  the  world  join  in  that  endeavor.  God 
lets  the  candle  be  almost  snuffed  out  at  times,  and  then  flames 
it  out  with  a  brilliancy  that  dazzles  the  world.  He  works 
often  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  showing  to  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  he  fears  the  united  force  of  earth  and  hell  not  one 
whit.  Again,  he  pours  out  his  Spirit,  and  nations  are  born 
into  the  kingdom  in  a  day,  while  the  ungodly  are  compelled 
to  tremble  with  the  realization  that  they  are  resisting  an  irre¬ 
sistible  God.  He  gives  Satan  all  the  odds;  lets  him  get  his 
Son  upon  the  cross,  into  the  grave,  and  then  quietly  crushes 
the  devil  on  his  chosen  battle-ground,  lifting  his  Son  above 
the  adversary’s  head,  “far  above  all  rule,  and  authority,  and 
power,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named”  (Eph. 
i.  2i).  There  is  need  that  this  exhibition  be  made  on  avast 
scale;  and  in  this  day,  when  civilization  has  become  widely 
extended,  and  powers  undreamed  of  a  century  ago  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  men,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  has  a 
vigor  and  a  spirit  of  victory  never  known  before.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  perhaps  reach  the  acme  of  demonstration. 

Thus  the  baneful  effects  of  sin,  the  difficulty  of  its  cure, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  sinner  are  made  clear. 

VII.  This  earth  has  therefore  a  vicarious  work  to  do: 
it  suffers  for  the  universe.  No  wrong  is  done  to  any  human 
being;  for  none  are  constrained  to  sin,  and  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  has  been  that  “  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him”  (Acts  x.  35). 
And  when  the  problem  of  sin  is  settled  here,  the  last  rebel 
sent  to  punishment  or  reclaimed,  there  shall  forever  in  all 
God’s  universe',  except  in  hell,  be  no  more  refusal  to  do  his 
perfect  will.  There  may  be  countless  worlds,  peopled  with 
unnumbered  millions  of  happy  souls,  and  none  shall  choose 
sin,  because  the  exhibition  of  sin’s  effects,  the  difficulty  of  its 
cure,  and  the  sinner’s  impotence  shall  be  universally  known. 

Is  it  asked,  How.^  We  know  not:  yet  surely  that  prob¬ 
lem  would  not  be  difficult  to  God.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
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suppose  that  the  denizens  of  other  worlds  carry  flesh  and  blood 
as  do  we.  That  may  be  part  of  the  necessary  machinery  for 
the  work  this  world  has  to  do,  giving  our  adversary  an  addi¬ 
tional  advantage,  and  making  the  victory  of  Christ  more  glo¬ 
rious.  It  may  easily  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  heavenly 
host,  who  certainly  are  not  idle,  to  publish  the  progress  of 
this  drama  in  other  worlds,  so  warning  their  inhabitants  to  be 
obedient  to  God.  It  need  by  no  means  be  supposed,  that,  be¬ 
cause  Satan  is  permitted  (for  merely  permitted  he  certainly 
is)  to  work  woe  in  this  world,  he  is  therefore  allowed  an  op¬ 
portunity  upon  any  other  in  all  the  realms  of  space.  There¬ 
fore  angelic  heralding  of  the  woful  results  of  sin  here  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  deter  sinless  beings,  who  have  no 
outside  tempter,  from  yielding  to  any  suggestions  of  disobe¬ 
dience  that  might  arise  in  their  own  hearts.  It  is  said  in  i  Peter 
i.  12:  “which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into”;  and  I  find 
no  intimation  that  the  privilege  is  denied  them.  They  may 
well  desire  this  knowledge,  for  some  of  their  number  have 
fallen,  and  the  exhibition  may  be  for  their  warning  as  well  as 
for  that  of  others.  It  will  be  through  all  eternity  a  preventive 
of  sin.  There  will  surely  be  records  in  heaven.  The  science 
of  history  will  be  in  its  perfection  there.  If  earth  can  learn 
how  accurately  to  describe  events,  how  to  photograph  the 
actors  and  even  preserve  the  tones  which  they  use,  then  through 
all  eternity  the  tragic  drama  of  sin  on  earth,  the  fall  and  the 
redemption,  will  be  common  knowledge.  We  shall  hear  our 
Saviour’s  words  in  the  upper  chamber,  see  the  look  that  melted 
Peter,  and  behold  the  death  on  the  cross.  We  shall  see  the 
work  and  cure  of  sin  as  we  cannot  here.  We  shall  get  behind 
the  scenes,  and  look  upon  the  “principalities,  the  powers,  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness 
in  the  heavenly  places,”  that  we  have  contended  with  here, 
and  this  history,  this  spectacle,  will  be  open  to  all.  Forever 
each  created  moral  being  will  be  taught  the  awful  results  of 
sin  with  a  minuteness  of  circumstance  that  will  be  a  moral 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  203. 
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education  in  itself.  The  downfall  of  Rome,  American  slavery, 
London’s  “submerged  tenth,”  and  the  liquor  traffic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  an  endless  object-lesson. 

Light  is  by  this  view  thrown  on  some  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  questions. 

( 1 )  The  sorrow  over  lost  souls  which  we  now  experience 
is  not  excessive,  for  each  one  means  a  lost  eternity.  Yet  the 
proportion  between  lost  and  saved  will  not  be  the  same  as  if 
restricted  to  this  world.  Out  of  the  woe  and  ruin  here  shall 
come,  not  only  a  great  throng  of  the  redeemed,  but  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  moral  issues  that  will  forever  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  fact  of  sin,  keeping  all  coming  ages  through  the  end¬ 
less  future  free,  and  in  all  probability  saving  countless  myriads 
in  other  worlds  from  throwing  away  their  souls.  Thus  the 
contrast  will  be  not  between  the  saved  and  lost  of  this  world, 
but  between  the  lost  of  this  world  and  the  saved  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

(2)  This  will  give  a  more  uniform  position  to  all  finite 
moral  beings.  Angels  and  archangels,  as  well  as  denizens  of 
this  and  other  worlds,  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ;  not  in  his  atonement,  as  a  means  of  saving 
souls  already  lost,  but  in  his  entire  work,  as  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  lesson  on  sin  and  its  effects.  Where  to  us  it  is  restora¬ 
tive,  to  them  it  is  preventive. 

(3)  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  view  the  death  of  infants  in 
a  different  light. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  one-third,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  race  die  before  reaching  moral  accountability.  This  can 
but  be  regarded  one  of  the  loving  provisions  of  God,  since  the 
evil  which  destroys  souls  serves  to  remove,  by  the  diseases 
which  it  entails,  so  large  a  number  from  its  own  curse  and 
penalty.  And  we  may  readily  conclude  that  the  presentation 
of  the  drama  of  sin  does  not  require  the  service  of  so  many 
actors  as  are  born  into  this  world.  Some  of  us  are  taking  the 
place  of  peril,  and  millions  are  exempt,  God  being  unwilling 
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to  expose  any  unnecessarily  to  such  awful  danger.  We  who 
survive  are  therefore  not  the  favored  ones,  but  suffer  vicari¬ 
ously,  taking  the  place  of  the  more  fortunate  babes, for  whom, 
with  the  angels  and  other-world  dwellers,  the  tragedy  enacted 
on  earth  will  be  warning  enough.  As  sin  slowly  disappears 
from  earth,  and  life  here  becomes  less  perilous,  more  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain. 

(4)  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  position  of  sin  in  the 
universe. 

It  is  not  a  permament  fact, but  a  temporary  one.  Though 
this  process  by  which  it  is  being  rooted  out  and  prevented 
from  returning  should  last  a  million  millenniums,  yet  that  is 
but  a  moment  to  eternity,  and  the  day  will  come  when,  not 
the  earth  only,  but  the  universe  as  well,  “shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea”  (Hab.  ii.  14),  and  there  will  be  eternity  still  before  us. 

Nor  is  sin  at  all  a  universal  or  even  a  wide-spread  fact  in 
the  universe  to-day.  By  all  the  probability  which  this  view 
has,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  field  in  which  Satan 
has  any  power  at  all  is  restricted  to  this  world. 

(5)  Finally,  we  are  given  a  position  of  great  responsi¬ 
bility  and  importance.  This  little  world  is  at  present  in  a 
very  important  sense  the  pivot  of  the  universe.  Our  position 
is  one  that  is  held  but  once  in  all  the  endless  sweep  of  the 
eternities.  We  are  helping  solve  the  universal  problem.  The 
entire  throng  of  created  moral  beings  might  say,  with  Tenny¬ 
son,  “  Through  the  shadow  of  a  globe  we  sweep  into  a  younger 
day,”  while  we  with  larger  view  of  its  possible  meaning  re¬ 
peat  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews:  “There¬ 
fore  let  us  also,  seeing  that  we  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us”  (Heb.  xii.  i). 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE. 

BY  THE  REV'.  J.  C.  LONG,  D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CROZER  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,  CHESTER,  PA. 

There  never  was  an  institution  on  earth  lasting  through 
a  long  stretch  of  time  without  change.  The  change  may  be 
simply  that  of  growth  or  that  which  comes  from  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  new  circumstances.  In  these  cases  it  is  of  a  kind  with 
the  changes  that  come  to  individual  men.  The  boy  grows 
into  the  man;  and  the  man  adapts  himself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  life.  His  continuity  is  not  broken;  his  identity 
is  not  destroyed.  Sometimes,  however,  institutions  so  change 
as  to  lose  their  original  character.  Their  spirit  changes;  their 
functions  change;  they  are  not  what  they  were. 

The  United  States  government  furnishes  an  example  of 
change  of  the  first  kind.  Its  power  has  increased,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  has  widened.  Whereas  it  was  the 
government  of  a  new  and  weak  people,  it  has  come  to  be  the 
government  of  a  great  and  powerful  people.  It  has  to  do 
things  which  its  founders  did  not  foresee;  but  these  things  are 
not  alien  from  its  spirit.  It  is  the  same  government  because 
it  has  kept  itself  in  the  line  of  normal  development. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  institutions  illustrating  changes 
of  the  second  kind;  cases  in  which  the  servant  has  come  to 
be  the  master;  in  which  the  temporary  and  occasional  have 
come  to  be  permanent;  cases  in  which,  if  the  original  purpose 
and  spirit  have  not  been  forgotten,  the  organization  and  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  greatly  perverted.  The  Catholic  Church ,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  always  the  same,  has  been  the  subject  of  changes 
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of  this  second  kind.  In  its  long  history  it  has  changed  as  a 
whole,  and  it  has  changed  in  its  parts — especially  has  it 
changed  in  its  organization.  Its  offices  have  multiplied  and 
some  of  them  have  got  to  themselves  new  and  strange  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
office  of  Bishop  as  illustrating  this  change. 

A  bishop  has  not  always  been  a  bishop.  As  we  know 
him  he  was  not  made  or  constituted  or  appointed.  He  was 
developed  or  evolved.  Before  he  was  a  bishop  he  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  was  indeed  called  a  bishop,  but  he  was  not  a 
bishop  as  we  know  bishops,  or  as  bishops  have  been  known 
for  centuries.  He  was  an  elder,  or  presbyter,  or  priest.  He 
was  not  an  elder  with  certain  peculiar  functions  added:  he 
was  simply  an  elder:  any  elder  was  a  bishop  and  any  bishop 
was  an  elder.  The  two  names  designated  the  same  person  or 
office.  The  New  Testament  writers  use  them  interchange¬ 
ably.  In  Acts  XX.  28  the  apostle  calls  all  the  Ephesian  elders 
bishops.  “  Take  heed,”  he  says,  ”  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles  in  which  all  the 
three  orders,  bishop,  elder,  and  deacon,  are  named  together. 
If  bishop  is  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  elder;  and  if  elder 
is  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  bishop.  If  the  two  words 
appear  in  the  same  general  connection,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  synonymous.  Both  occur  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Acts,  where  Paul  expressly  calls  the  elders  bishops. 
Both  occur,  too,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
where  the  apostle  directs  his  young  friend  to  “  ordain  elders 
in  every  city,  as  (he  says)  I  appointed  thee.”  He  then  men¬ 
tions  the  qualifications  of  an  elder  (ver.  6),  and  adds,  “For  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God.”*  See  also 

^  ’ETMT/cirowt. 

*  “Ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee:  if  any  man  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly.  For  the  bishop  nfust  be  blameless,”  etc. — Titus  i.  5-7. 
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Phil.  i.  I,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7,  where  bishops  and  deacons  (not 
elders)  are  mentioned. 

Leaving  the  New  Testament,  and  coming  down  to  the 
first  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  same  usage  seems  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  does  not  mention 
“the  three  orders”  together.  He  writes  in  the  name  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  their  conten¬ 
tious  opposition  to  the  church  officers.  He  says,  “  The  apos¬ 
tles  received  the  gospel  for  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
Jesus  Christ  was  sent  forth  from  God.  So,  then,  Christ  is 
from  God,  and  the  apostles  are  from  Christ.  .  .  .  Preaching 
everywhere,  in  country  and  town,  they  appointed  their  first- 
fruits,  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe.”^  He 
contended  that  these  men,  so  appointed,  “with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  church,”  ought  not  to  be  thrust  out.  Their 
appointment  was  virtually  from  God;  and  they  had  been  faith¬ 
ful.  “It  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us,”  he  says,  “if  we  thrust 
out  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop’s  office  un. 
blamably  and  holily.”^  He  adds  immediately,  “Blessed  are 
those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before,  seeing  that  their  de¬ 
parture  was  fruitful  and  ripe.”  Later,  he  says,  “  Submit  your¬ 
selves  unto  the  presbyters,  and  receive  chastisement,  bending 
the  knees  of  your  heart.”  ^  He  does  not  speak  of  a  single 
bishop  in  Corinth,  but  of  those  who  held  “the  bishop’s  of¬ 
fice”;  and  who  were  then  exposed  to  insult  and  wrong.  He 
compares  their  situation  with  that  of  the  presbyters  who  had 
gone  before,  who  had  filled  their  office  without  opposition; 
and  finally  the  people  are  exhorted  to  submit  to  the  presby¬ 
ters  whom  they  were  unjustly  opposing.  The  natural  (and 

^  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xlii.  It  will  be 
useful  to  us  hereafter  to  note  that  bishops  and  deacons  were  appointed  “in 
country  and  town.” 

*  Ibid.,  chap.  xlii. 

•  Ibid.,  chap.  Ivii. 
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almost  irresistible)  inference  is  that  presbyters  in  Corinth  were 
filling  the  bishop’s  office;  and  that  Clement  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters.^ 

So  late  as  the  fourth  century,  the  church  was  still  con¬ 
scious  of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  elders.  In  his 
comment  on  Titus  i.  7,  St.  Jerome  says,  “An  elder,  therefore, 
is  the  same  as  a  bishop.”  Jerome  was  a  witness  for  what  was 
thought  in  his  time.  Bishop  Lightfoot  is  a  witness  for  what 
ought  to  be  thought  in  our  time.  He  says,  that  “  Irenaeus 
entirely  overlooks  the  identity  of  the  terms  ‘  bishop  ’  and 
‘presbyter’  in  the  New  Testament,  which  later  fathers  dis¬ 
covered.”  ^  Dean  Howson®  is  a  witness  of  the  same  kind. 
He  says:  “The  next  in  rank  to  that. of  the  apostles  was  the 
office  of  overseers  or  elders,  more  usually  known  as  bishops 
and  presbyters.  These  terms  are  used  in  the  New  Testament 
as  equivalent,  the  former  denoting  the  duties,  the  latter  the 
office. 

Yielding  to  the  weight  of  testimony,  all  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  elder 
and  bishop  in  apostolic  times  were  the  same.*  This  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inquiry  is,  How  did  a  bishop,  at  first 
only  an  elder,  get  to  be  a  bishop  in  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
sense  As  we  have  no  definite  and  explicit  account  of  the 
matter,  we  are  left  largely  to  conjecture,  in  our  attempts  to  an- 

*  In  chapter  xlvii.,  Clement  says:  “  It  is  shameful,  dearly  beloved,  yes, 
utterly  shameful,  and  unworthy  of  your  conduct  in  Christ,  that  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  very  steadfast  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corinthians,  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  two  persons,  maketh  sedition  against  its  presbyters.”  In  chap¬ 
ter  Ivii.,  quoted  above,  “Ye,  therefore,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sedi¬ 
tion,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  presbyters,”  etc. 

*  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

8  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  Vol.  i.  pp.  433-434. 

*  This  was  written  before  the  publication  of  “Opinions  by  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ”  (Independent,  March  8,  1894).  The  writer 
had  in  mind  such  Episcopal  writers  as  Professor  Hatch,  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Dean  Stanley,  Dean  Howson,  and  others.  Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Bishops  of  the  Independent  from  the  class  “scholars.” 
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swer  this  question.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  method  so  famil¬ 
iar  in  scientific  investigation,  the  method  of  hypothesis  and 
verification.  That  is,  we  put  ourselves,  as  best  we  can,  back 
into  the  apostolic  and  subapostolic  times,  and,  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  condition  of  things,  imagine  how  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  one  presbyter  might  have  been  lifted  above  his 
fellow-presbyters;  and  how  a  distinction  at  first  incidental 
and  personal,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  essential  and 
oflficial.  We  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  original  church 
at  Jerusalem.  For  some  years,  that  is,  until  the  persecution 
that  arose  at  the  time  of  Stephen’s  death,  it  was  the  only 
church  in  the  world.  All  the  apostles  remained  in  the  city, 
and  the  number  of  the  brethren  came  to  be  many  thousands. 
Probably  all  the  converts  did  not  remain;  but  those  who  did 
remain  were  far  too  many  to  meet  together  in  any  one  place. 
Most  likely  they  had  many  meeting  places,  few  of  which  could 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  or  as  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  very  fact  that  they  were  divided  into  many  small  and 
changing  congregations,  and  that  there  were  no  places  in 
which  large  numbers  of  them  could  meet  statedly,  as  in  a 
church  home,  brought  it  about  that  the  whole  brotherhood  was 
regarded  as  one  church.  Then,  as  all  the  apostles  were  to¬ 
gether,  no  one  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  the  pastor  or 
bishop  of  that  one  church.  It  was  only  after  the  rest  of  them 
had  departed  from  the  city,  that  the  apostle  James  seems  to 
have  become  the  responsible  leader.  In  that  great  church 
the  assistants  of  the  apostles  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  elders  or  presbyters.^ 

In  what  I  have  here  said  about  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mosheim  and  Neander, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  as  authori¬ 
ties.  I  have  mentioned  such  things  as  submit  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  any  intelligent  reader.  In  some  respects  the 

1  “And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together,”  etc.  (Acts  xt.  6).  “It 
pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church  ”  (ver.  22). 
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first  church  would  be  a  model  for  all  the  churches.  In  others 
it  stood  alone.*  It  was  the  first  church,  having  to  make  an 
entirely  new  beginning;  it  was  without  fixed  meeting  places; 
it  was  subject  to  annoying  persecutions  from  the  Jewish  rulers; 
it  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  apostles.  But, 

with  all  its  peculiarities,  that  which  it  sought  to  accomplish, 

% 

was  what  all  the  churches  were  to  seek  to  accomplish,  and  its 
methods  were  substantially  those  which  they  were  to  employ. 
When  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  any  great  city,  it  had 
its  small  beginnings,  its  growth,  and  afterwards  its  multitudes. 
As  in  Jerusalem,  there  was  no  meeting  place  for  all;  and  the 
many  small  congregations  formed  one  church.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  too,  that  there  should  be  many  elders  or  bishops  to 
shepherd  the  great  and  scattered  flock.  And  so  it  came  to 
be  the  rule  that,  in  great  cities,  however  numerous  the  breth¬ 
ren,  they  were  regarded  as  constituting  one  body.  There  was 
one  church  at  Rome,  one  church  at  Alexandria,  one  church 
at  Carthage,  one  church  at  Milan,  and  so  on,  as  at  Jerusalem. 

That  there  should  at  first  be  only  one  church  in  great 
cities  was  natural,  if  not  necessary;  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  example  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  that  led  to  the  first  step  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bishops  as  distinct  from  elders.  In  a  great  and  growing 
community.  In  some  cases  increasing  in  wealth  as  in  numbers, 
there  would  be  conflicting  interests,  jealousies  and  parties; 
and  there  must  be  some  one  to  whom  all  could  look  as  the 
representative  of  all.  This  some  one  would  naturally  be  one 
of  the  elders;  and  naturally  he  would  be  chosen  because  he 
may  have  founded  the  church,  or  on  account  of  his  age,  or 
wisdom,  or  ability,  or  character,  or  all  combined,  by  the  whole 
multitude  of  elders  and  brethren.  So  chosen,  he  was  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  bishop. 

What  I  have  here  suggested  as  likely  is  what  St.  Jerome 
says  actually  took  place.^  It  is  also  substantially  what  takes 

^  Before,  by  the  instigation  of  Satan,  jealousies  arose  in  religion,  and  it 
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place  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  present  time.  However 
many  churches  may  have  been  gathered  among  the  Burmese 
or  Karens  or  Telugus,  the  missionary  had  the  general  over¬ 
sight  of  them.  The  native  pastors  looked  to  him  for  advice 
and  instruction.  He  was  their  superintendent,  their  pastor. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Carey  or  Judson  to  become  a 
bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  In  fact  their  position  was 
very  nearly  that  of  a  bishop  of  the  second  century.  I  will 
mention  another  case  that  will  not  be  without  interest.  In 
Geneva,  in  the  first  workings  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
six  preachers  who  constituted  “  the  venerable  company  of 
pastors.”  Over  these  Calvin  always  presided.  He  always 
presided,  too,  in  the  meetings  of  the  consistory.  He  wished 
Beza,  his  successor  in  the  pastorate,  to  succeed  him  also  in 
this  presidential  office.  If  he  had  done  so,  there  might  have 
come  to  be  a  permanent  presiding  officer,  and  what  at  first 
was  given  to  Calvin  on  account  of  his  work  and  character, 
might  have  become  vested  in  an  office.  Beza  saw  the  danger 
and  was  unwilling  to  comply  with  Calvin’s  wishes.  The  pas¬ 
tors,  too,  saw  it,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  adopted  the  plan  of 
electing  their  presiding  officers  week  by  week.  They  did  not 
want  a  bishop.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  mar¬ 
tyred  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  is  the  first 
to  mention  distinctly  the  three  orders,  bishop,  elder,  and  dea¬ 
con.  It  is  also  known  that  his  epistles  have  long  been  the 
occasion  of  controversy  among  the  critics.  As  first  known  in 
modern  times,  they  were  suspected  of  being  either  spurious 
or  greatly  corrupted.  The  grounds  of  suspicion  were,  that 
they  were  supposed  to  represent  a  development  of  church 

was  said,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  the  churches  were 
governed  by  the  common  council  of  the  elders.  But  after  each  one  began  to 
claim  those  whom  he  had  baptized  as  his  own,  rather  than  Christ’s,  it  was  de¬ 
creed  in  the  whole  world  that  one  of  the  presbyters  should  be  chosen  and  placed 
over  the  rest,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  whole  church  should  belong.” 

1  Henry’s  Life  of  Calvin,  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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order  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  Ignatius  lived.  As 
to  the  epistles  first  known,  the  suspicions  of  the  critics  have 
been  fully  confirmed.  There  are,  however,  three  forms  of 
them, — a  short  form,  consisting  of  three,  a  middle  form,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven,  and  the  long  form,  consisting  of  fifteen  epis¬ 
tles.  The  last  has  been  entirely  discredited.  The  question 
now  is  between  the  short  and  the  middle  form.  Some  years 
ago  Bishop  Lightfoot  favored  the  short  form;  later  study  and 
investigation  led  him  to  accept  as  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
the  seven  epistles  of  the  middle  form.  My  present  purpose 
does  not  require  me  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  question.  It 
suits  me  well  enough  to  agree  with  Lightfoot.  I  am  only 
concerned  that  we  should  know  and  understand  what  Ignatius 
taught.  He  says:  “  Everyone  whom  the  Master  of  the  house¬ 
hold  sendeth  to  be  steward  over  his  own  house,  we  ought  so 
to  receive  as  him  that  sent  him.  Plainly  therefore,  we  ought 
to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  himself.”^  “  It  is  meet  for 
you  in  every  way  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  who  glorified  you; 
that  being  perfectly  joined  together  in  one  submission,  sub¬ 
mitting  yourselves  to  your  bishop  and  presbyters,  ye  may  be 
sanctified  in  all  things.”^  In  another  epistle  he  says:  “When 
ye  are  obedient  unto  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  ye  are  living,  not  after  men,  but  after  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  us.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  you 
should  do  nothing  without  your  bishop,  but  be  ye  also  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
hope.  .  .  .  and  those  likewise  who  are  deacons  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Jesus  must  please  all  men  in  all  ways.  For  they  are 
not  deacons  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  servants  of  the  church 
of  God.  .  .  .  Let  all  men  respect  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being  a  type  of  the 
Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council  of  God  and  as  the 
college  of  the  apostles.”®  “Give  heed  to  the  bishop  that 

^  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  chap.  vi.  Ibid.,  chap.  ii. 

*  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  chaps  ii.  and  iii. 
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God  may  give  heed  to  you.”  “  It  is  not  lawful  either  to  bap¬ 
tize  or  to  hold  a  love  feast  without  the  bishop.” 

In  quoting  from  Ignatius  I  have  used  Lightfoot’s  trans¬ 
lation.  In  the  quotations,  and  all  through  the  epistles,  we 
find  no  hint  that  bishops  are  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the 
sense  of  having  apostolic  power  or  authority.  It  is  the  pres¬ 
byters  who  are  likened  to  the  college  of  the  apostles.  And 
even  the  deacons  are  to  be  respected  as  Jesus  Christ:  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  church  of  God.  The  language  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  is  that  of  a  man,  of  fervent  piety,  who  has  a  nervous  dread 
of  schism,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  unity  of  the  church.  There  must  indeed  be  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  bishop,  but  obedience  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  as  well.  All  the  officers  of  the  church  act  in  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  capacity,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  If  the 
language  in  reference  to  bishops  is  extravagant,  it  is  also  ex¬ 
travagant  when  it  refers  to  presbyters  and  deacons.  The 
bishop  is  not  the  autocrat,  ruling  alone  in  the  church ;  but  only 
one  of  the  church’s  representatives;  the  chief,  but  only  one. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  that  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer 
meant  for  him  just  what  they  mean  for  us.  But  can  any  of 
us  really  think  that  a  bishop  was  to  Ignatius  exactly  what  he 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  our  own  time.^  He  wrote 
bishop;  if  he  had  written  pastor ^\\.  would  have  meant  nearly 
the  same.  He  claims  nothing  for  the  bishop  that  such  a  man 
might  not  claim  for  any  pastor.  He  would  not  regard  the 
pastor  as  simply  the  servant  of  the  church,  whose  business  it 
is  to  preach,  to  visit  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead,  and  to  make 
himself  generally  useful  and  agreeable.  To  him  the  church 
was  a  divine  institution,  and  the  pastor  in  it  was  the  servant 
of  God,  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  nothing  was  to  be  taught  or  done  that  was 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine;  and  that  no  unsuitable  person 
should  be  admitted  to  the  church.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  his  approval:  no  one  was  to  be  baptized,  no 
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love  feast  was  to  be  held,  contrary  to  his  will.  If  Ignatius 
emphasized  the  pastor’s  or  bishop’s  authority,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  that  authority  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline  and  unity.  Even  in 
our  time  it  would  be  irregufar  and  disorganizing  for  any  one 
to  baptize  or  hold  meetings,  without  consulting  the  pastor. 
In  times  when  doctrines  were  undefined,  when  jealousies  were 
bitter,  when  a  church  was  a  great  multitude,  with  no  common 
meeting  place,  and  great  funds  were  to  be  administered,  such 
things  would  be  far  worse.^ 

Thus  far,  in  thinking  of  bishops  we  have  been  thinking 
of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  churches  in  great  cities.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  presiding  officer  in  any  separate, 
distinct  church  was  a  bishop.  In  early  times,  even  in  cities, 
the  churches  must  often  have  been  small,  and  of  course  the 
bishop  of  it  was  only  the  pastor  of  one  congregation.  In 
small  towns  the  churches  were  necessarily  small  all  the  time. 
The  canons  of  various  synods  furnish  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  poverty  and  weakness  of  some  of  these  early  bishops. 
They  forbid  a  bishop  to  wander  from  his  parish  or  diocese;  or 
to  attempt  to  supplant  a  brother  bishop.  The  disposition 
among  them  to  seek  better  places  for  themselves  was  checked 
by  forbidding  a  bishop  to  leave  his  original  church.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  the  laws  were  designed  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  strong.  Bishops  sometimes 
refused  to  take  the  churches  to  which  they  were  assigned; 
sometimes  the  churches  refused  to  accept  the  bishops  sent 
them,  asserting  their  original  right  of  choice.  I  refer  to  no 
particular  canons  because  they  are  so  numerous,  having  been 
passed  by  synods  all  through  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
that  is,  during  the  time  when  ecclesiastical  usages  were  grow- 

^  The  reader  might  profitably  consult  Cyprian’s  letters  on  the  state  of 
episcopacy  in  his  time.  See  particularly  chap,  iv.,  in  which  he  exhorts  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  discharge  both  his  office  and  theirs,  and  chap,  v.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  fellow-presbyters,  etc. — Cyprian’s  Works,  Vol.  i» 
(Translation,  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 
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ing  into  definite  and  settled  shape.  Among  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  some  had 
very  small  churches.  In  North  Africa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  there  were  nearly  six  hundred  bishops,  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Donatist.  Of  course  most  of  these  were  simply  pas¬ 
tors  of  village  or  town  churches.  They  could  not  have  been 
diocesan  bishops. 

The  one  thing  common  to  all  bishops,  and  that  made 
them  bishops,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  the  independent 
and  uncontrolled  heads  of  their  churches.  Each  one  was  the 
pastor,  or  shepherd,  or  overseer  of  his  flock,  whether  it  was 
large  or  small.  Officially  all  bishops  were  equal  in  rank;  they 
were  far  from  being  equal  in  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
their  positions.  The  village  bishop  had  his  one  congregation 
and  his  few  members;  the  city  bishop  had  his  many  congre¬ 
gations,  his  thousands  of  members,  and  his  many  presbyters. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  difference  in  wealth  and  power 
should  not  after  a  while  lead  to  a  change  in  conceptions. 
Either  a  single  congregation  with  its  pastor  or  bishop  must 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  church;  or  the  bishop  of 
a  single  congregation  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  bishop. 
That  the  single  congregation  should  come  to  be  the  normal 
church  was  contrary  to  all  probability.  The  great  cities  give 
law  to  the  country,  not  the  country  to  the  cities.  It  is  what 
the  cities  do  that  fi.xes  the  custom;  development  follows  the 
line  of  city  precedent.  The  popular  conception  of  a  bishop 
was  therefore  derived  from  a  city  bishop.  It  hardly  seemed 
proper  that  the  bishop  of  a  small  congregation  should  be  of 
equal  weight  and  rank  with  the  bishop  of  many  congrega¬ 
tions.  Then,  too,  the  city  presbyter  might  be  the  head  of  a 
much  larger  congregation  than  his  country  brother;  his  duties 
were  of  the  same  general  kind  and  more  exacting  and  difficult, 
and  yet  he  was  only  a  presbyter  and  his  country  brother  was 
a  bishop.  The  whole  thing  was  incongruous;  there  must  be 
a  new  distribution,  and  like  go  to  like.  The  country  bishops 
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must  take  rank  with  the  city  presbyters,  whom  they  most  re¬ 
sembled,  and  the  city  bishops  get  exclusive  possession  of  the 
name.  The  bishop  must  be  no  longer  simply  the  pastor  of  an 
independent  church:  he  must  have,  not  a  parish,  as  formerly, 
but  a  diocese,  only  the  word  diocese  was  not  yet  in  use.^ 

The  process  by  which  the  name  bishop  came  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  exclusively  to  city  bishops  is  not  obscurely  revealed  in 
history.  In  the  third  century  we  meet  with  the  name  C/ior- 
cpiscopns,  country  bishop.  It  was  not  used,  Gieseler  tells  us, 
everywhere.  “In  Africa,  where  the  country  bishops  were 
particularly  numerous,  they  were  not  at  all  distinguished  from 
others,  not  even  by  a  peculiar  name.”^  And  Hefele  tells  us 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  ancient  times  as 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  other  bishops,  so  far  as  their  position 
in  synods  was  concerned.^  They  took  their  places  in  the  first 
general  council,  at  Nicaja  (325);  and  in  the  third,  at  Ephesus 
(431),  but  not  in  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon  (451).  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  ordination  as  other  bishops,  and  the  only  thing 
against  them  was  that  they  were  bishops  in  the  country. 
They  came  to  be  slighted  by  the  great  city  bishops  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  great  city  presbyters  on  the  other. 
The  synods  began  to  legislate  against  them.  The  synod  of 
Antioch  (341)  did  not  permit  them  to  ordain  a  priest  or  dea¬ 
con,  although  they  may  have  received  episcopal  ordination, 
and  if  they  should  dare  to  do  so,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  dignity.'*  Somewhat  later,  the  synod  of  Laodicea  for¬ 
bade  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  the  villages  and  in  the 

1  Parish  as  an  ecclesiastical  division  has  remained  substantially  unchanged  ; 
but  it  is  now  a  priest  who  has  a  parish  ;  formerly  it  was  a  bishop.  The  2ist 
canon  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  (a.  d,  341),  according  to  the  edition  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  says:  “  Let  not  a  bishop  go  from  one  parish  to  another.”  The  later 
edition  of  Isidore  reads,  “A  bishop  ought  not  to  pass  from  one  diocese  to  an¬ 
other.”  The  change  is  significant. 

2  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  235. 

*  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

*  Hefele,  Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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country.  Those  already  appointed  must  be  in  subjection  to 
the  city  bishop:  like  the  priests,  they  must  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  his  consent.*  The  synod  of  Sardica,  a  great  western  synod, 
did  not  permit  a  bishop  to  be  appointed  in  a  village  or  small 
town  where  one  priest  suffices,  “in  order  that  the  episcopal 
dignity  might  not  suffer.”  If,  however,  the  town  is  so  pop¬ 
ulous  as  to  appear  worthy  of  a  bishop,  it  shall  obtain  one.”^ 
That  is,  wherever  there  is  only  one  congregation  there  must 
be  a  priest;  where  there  are  several,  a  bishop.  And  so  by 
the  laws  on  the  subject  we  may  trace  how  a  bishop  in  the  old 
gave  place  to  a  bishop  in  the  new  sense.  There  was  a  change 
in  two  directions:  in  one  case,  upward;  in  the  other,  down¬ 
ward.  The  great  bishops  became  greater;  and  the  little  bish¬ 
ops  came  to  be  no  bishops  at  all. 

With  the  passing  out  of  the  country  bishop,  the  old  con¬ 
ception  of  the  bishop  as  the  pastor  of  one  church  also  passed 
out.  Henceforth  a  bishop  was  the  head  of  a  diocese,  the 
ruler  of  several,  it  may  be  of  many  churches.  The  first  stage 
in  the  development  was  completed,  and  the  organization  of 
the  church  as  a  whole  was  made  to  conform  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  great  city  churches.  The  bishops  had  come  to 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  class.  Presbyters  quietly  accepted 
their  position  of  subordination  in  rank  as  well  as  in  duties. 
The  bishops  were  no  longer  jealous  of  them;  and  they  were 
no  longer  restless  under  the  ever  advancing  powers  of  the 
bishops.  The  position  of  the  deacons,  too,  was  changed.  In 
the  beginning  they  had  been  the  assistants  of  the  pastors  in 
single  congregations.  In  the  great  churches  they  were  still 
the  pastor’s  especial  aids.  They  were  always  in  close  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  bishops;  they  were  his  ministers,  his  advisers, 
and  his  helpers  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  as  well  as  in 
the  distribution  of  alms.  In  representations  given  of  a  church 
service  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  presbyters  stand 
or  sit  silent.  It  is  the  bishops  and  the  deacons  who  take  pub- 
1  Hefele,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  321.  *  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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He  part.  Their  nearness  to  the  bishop  brought  it  about  that 
the  deacons  were  often  more  influential  than  presbyters;  and 
the  archdeacon  was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
bishop.  He  was  next  to  the  bishop  in  power  and  influence. 
But  the  development  which  fixed  the  presbyter’s  position  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bishop,  restored  him  to  his  old  position 
of  superiority  to  the  deacon.  The  three  orders — first,  second, 
and  third — deacon,  priest,  bishop — were  now  recognized  and 
clearly  defined. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  fourth  century  as  exactly  representing  the  three 
orders  in  all  subsequent  times.  The  law  of  change  continued 
to  operate,  affecting  all  classes.  As  our  business  is  with  the 
bishops,  we  say  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the  case  of  dea¬ 
cons  and  presbyters.  But  the  bishop  continued  to  grow;  at 
first  he  was  the  head  of  associated  congregations  in  one  city. 
As  the  congregations  were  gathered  around  and  near  the  city, 
they  also  came  under  his  control.  As  other  congregations 
were  added  to  the  great  brotherhood,  they  were  also  added 
to  the  bishop’s  jurisdiction,  until  he  had  a  whole  section  or 
province  under  him.  This  was  inevitable  when  it  came  to  be 
recognized  that  there  must  be  a  bishop,  and  that  the  country 
bishop,  the  pastor  of  one  church,  was  not  a  bishop.  But  it 
happened  that  there  were  in  some  provinces  several  great 
cities  in  which  from  old  times  there  were  churches  and  bish¬ 
ops.  How  would  these  bishops  be  related  to  each  other? 
Just  as  in  cities  one  presbyter  came  to  be  the  head  or  bishop 
ov^er  the  other  presbyters,  so  in  provinces  one  bishop  came 
to  be  the  head  of  the  other  bishops.  This  chief  bishop  was 
naturally  the  bishop  in  the  civil  capital,  the  metropolis;  and 
hence  the  metropolitan  bishop  got  to  be  the  head  of  his 
brethren.  The  great  public  gatherings  of  the  church,  the  semi¬ 
annual  synods,  met  in  the  capital,  and  he  presided  over  them 
and  had  the  chief  direction  in  framing  canons  and  executing 
discipline.  The  development  did  not  end  with  the  metro- 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  7 
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politan,  but  went  on  to  the  patriarch,  and  ultimately,  in  the 
West,  to  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  the  bishop 
of  all  the  bishops. 

The  law  of  the  resultant  of  forces  which,  operating  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  church,  first  developed  a  bishop,  continuing  to 
operate,  changed  him  from  age  to  age.  In  the  West  he  came 
to  be  a  feudal  lord  and  to  have  civil  jurisdiction.  He  had  his 
court  for  the  dispensing  of  justice;  he  furnished  his  military 
contingent  and  sometimes  commanded  it  in  the  field,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  assembly  or  parliament.  As  circumstances 
changed  him  from  a  presbyter  to  a  bishop,  so  circumstances 
made  him  a  secular  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  lord.  Always 
with  changing  circumstances  the  bishop  has  changed.^  In 
England  he  is  still  a  civil  lord,  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament.  In  America  he  has  no  civil  functions;  he  is  only 
the  superintendent  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  way  in  which  a 
presbyter  came  to  be  a  bishop.  Another  and  not  less  inter¬ 
esting  question  remains  to  be  considered,  viz..  What  were  the 
bishop’s  peculiar  functions.^  What  was  it  that  he  could  do 
that  no  one  else  could  do.?  As  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
originally  identical,  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  bishop  must  have 
begun  when  a  bishop  first  began  to  be  discriminated  from  a 
presbyter.  We  bear  in  mind  that  the  pastor  or  bishop  was 
created  for  a  special  purpose.  He  was  to  be  the  recognized, 
authoritative  leader  in  the  church.  His  appointment  was  to 
prevent  confusion  and  to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  of  action. 
Whatever  was  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  his 
office  must  be  granted  to  him.  Some  things  that  were  origi¬ 
nally  common  to  all  the  presbyters  must  be  granted  to  him 
exclusively.  If  before  the  appointment  of  the  pastor  the 
presbyters  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ordaining  presbyters  and 

^  The  writer’s  studies  in  church  history  justify  his  saying  this  on  his  own 
authority,  but  the  reader  is  invited  to  consult  Hatch’s  chapters  on  the  Dio¬ 
cese  ”  and  the  “  Diocesan  Bishop,”  in  Growth  of  Church  Institutions. 
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deacons,  that  custom  must  be  changed.  For  if  officers  could 
be  chosen  and  ordained  by  any  one  other  than  the  pastor,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  authority.  Par¬ 
ties  might  be  raised  against  him ;  the  church  might  be  divided ; 
scandal  might  arise;  and  he  would  be  helpless.  Especially 
would  it  be  dangerous  to  permit  the  presbyters  of  a  church 
to  ordain  at  will  a  pastor  or  bishop.  Such  a  thing  would 
make  easily  possible,  if  it  did  not  invite,  the  election  of  oppo¬ 
sition  bishops  in  the  great  cities.  Hence  it  was  naturally 
brought  about  that  ordinations,  but  especially  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  was  regarded  as  belonging  alone  to  the  bishops. 
Even  when  it  was  conceded  that  bishops  alone  might  ordain 
bishops,  the  danger  of  schisms  was  not  altogether  removed. 
A  schismatic  party  might  procure  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
a  neighboring  bishop,  and  thus  get  to  itself  a  regular  eccle¬ 
siastical  standing.  To  avoid  this,  there  arose  a  custom,  after¬ 
wards  taking  the  form  of  law,  that  no  one  should  be  ordained 
a  bishop  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  So  carefully  did  the  church  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  hedge  about  the  office  and  privileges  of  a 
bishop.^  Nevertheless,  revolts  sometimes  occurred.* 

What  took  place  in  reference  to  ordination,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  also  took  place  in  reference  to  baptism.  We  have  seen 
that  Ignatius  taught  that  no  one  was  to  baptize  or  hold  a  love 
feast  without  the  bishop.  This  rule  was  simply  in  the  interest 
of  order  and  propriety.  It  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
bishop’s  authority  and  to  give  him  a  rightful  influence  in  the 
church.  No  one  contended  that  the  right  to  baptize  or  to 

1  The  fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  says ;  “  It  is  especially  proper 

for  a  bishop  to  be  appointed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  ;  but  if  such  a 
thing  should  be  difficult  either  on  account  of  pressing  necessity,  or  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  journey  (the  votes  of  all  having  been  taken  and  all  having 
agreed  by  letter),  three  at  least  should  come  together  and  perform  the  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  confirmation  of  what  is  done  belongs  to  the  metropolitan  of  the 
province.” 

^  The  schisms  of  Felicissimus  at  Carthage,  and  of  Hippoly tus  and  Novatian 
at  Rome  in  the  third  century,  are  cases  in  illustration  of  this  fact. 
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authorize  baptism  belonged  originally  only  to  the  bishop; 
the  restriction  was  a  matter  of  discipline.  Tertullian,  in  his 
treatise  on  baptism,  is  a  witness  of  this.  He  says:  “The 
chief  priest,  that  is  the  bishop,  has  the  right  of  giving  bap¬ 
tism;  in  the  next  place,  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  the  bishop’s  authority,  on  account  of  the  honor  of  the 
church,  which  being  preserved,  peace  is  preserved.  Besides 
these,”  he  continues,  “even  laymen  have  the  right,  for  what 
is  equally  received  can  be  equally  given.”  ^  There  was  no 
official  qualification  necessary  to  administer  the  rite;  but  the 
fitness  of  things  required  that  the  bishop  should  be  consulted. 
Any  one  may  know  of  churches  at  the  present  day  in  which 
there  are  ordained  ministers  qualified  to  baptize;  but  no  one 
of  them  would  dare  to  baptize  in  that  church  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  pastor.  The  baptism  would  be  valid,  but  the 
pastor’s  rights  would  be  invaded,  and  the  church  dishonored. 
No  church  that  would  permit  such  a  thing  could  maintain 
discipline  or  unity.  In  the  light  of  modern  instances  we  may 
interpret  the  old  feeling.^ 

Baptism  had  been  in  the  church  from  the  first,  and  the 
right  to  baptize  had  been  freely  enjoyed  by  presbyters  and 
deacons.  It  was,  therefore,  difficult  to  restrict  it,  and  the 
bishop  could  not  in  all  cases  be  conveniently  consulted.  But 
what  in  some  cases  must  be  done  without  the  bishop  could 
be  afterwards  submitted  to  him  for  ratification.  He  “con¬ 
firmed”  what  had  been  done  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.^  It 

1  Ch.-ip.  xvii. 

*  The  writer  of  this  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  B.iptist  church  at  Up¬ 
land,  Pa.  By  the  courtesy  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  he 
baptized  four  of  his  children  in  that  church.  If  Dr.  P.  had  not  requested  him 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  at  all  have  thought  of  doing  it.  The  right  to  baptize 
belonged  to  the  pastor. 

*  “  That  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop’s  hands  served  to  give  the  bishop  a 
check  on  unauthorized  or  irregular  baptisms,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  were  baptized  by  heretics  were  required  to  receive  the  imposition  of 
hands  before  they  were  recognized  as  members  of  the  church.  In  the  same 
way,  returning  penitents  had  hands  laid  on  them.” — Hefele,  History  of  Coun¬ 
cils,  Vol.  i.  pp.  188-189. 
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was  a  public  acknowledgment,  similar  to  the  giving  of  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  in  non-Episcopal  churches  at  the 
present  day.  The  bishop’s  connection  with  it,  however,  was 
not  from  the  first;  nor  did  it  come  from  the  apostles,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  it,  and  says  that  it  was  “derived  from  the 
old  sacramental  rite  in  which  Jacob  blessed  his  grandsons.”^ 
Originally  it  immediately  followed  the  unction,  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed  the  baptism,  and  might  be  given  by  the 
baptizer,  whether  bishop  or  not.^  The  present  custom  of  the 
Eastern  Church  is  for  the  priest  to  “confirm”  the  person 
baptized,  whether  infant  or  adult,  immediately  after  baptism. 
The  confirmation  was  not  considered  essential  to  the  efficacy 
of  baptism:  the  lack  of  it  did  not  endanger  the  salvation  of 
the  soul;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  and  in  the  West,  in 
cases  of  necessity  a  priest  might  anoint  and  confirm  as  well 
as  baptize.®  The  unction,  once  symbolizing  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  passed  out  in  non-Catholic  churches. 
The  confirmation  in  the  West  usually  follows  baptism  at  a  long 
interval. 

Presbyters  were  never  denied  the  right  to  administer  com- 

'  Tertullian  on  Baptism,  chap.  viii. 

^  Ibid.,  chap.  vii.  :  “  After  this,  when  we  have  issued  from  the  font,  we 

are  thoroughly  anointed  with  the  blessed  oil,  after  the  old  discipline,  wherein, 
on  entering  the  priesthood,  men  were  wont  to  be  anointed  with  oil,”  etc. 
“  In  the  next  place,”  he  says,  “the  hand  is  laid  on  us,  invoking  and  inviting 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  benediction.” — chap.  viii. 

*  “  If  heretics  in  a  mortal  sickness  wish  to  become  Catholics,  then  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  a  priest  may  mark  them  with  the  chrism  and  benedic¬ 
tion.”  That  is,  as  Hefele  explains,  may  give  them  confirmation.  This  is 
canon  i,  of  the  synod  of  Orange,  a  western  synod  in  445. — Hef.  iii.  160.  The 
77th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Elvira  (a.  d.  305)  says  that  a  man,  baptized  by  a 
deacon,  dying  before  confirmation,  is  saved  by  virtue  of  the  faith  which  he 
professed  on  receiving  baptism. — Hef.  i.  170.  “  Of  what  may  be  called  the 

modern,  Protestant  idea  of  confirmation,  as  the  ratification  by  the  baptized 
child,  when  he  has  attained  an  age  capable  of  deliberate  choice,  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  for  him  by  his  sponsors,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Christian 
antiquity.” — Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  ^.Smith  and  Cheatham),  sub 
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munion.  In  great  churches,  however,  they  did  it  when  the 
bishop  was  present,  only  at  his  direction.  Episcopal  control 
in  this  is  so  fully  acknowledged  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  or¬ 
der,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it.  As  time  went 
on,  whatever  restriction  there  was  in  the  case  was  removed. 
And  the  restriction  was  removed  in  all  cases  except  where  it 
was  useful  in  maintaining  the  bishop’s  authority.^  After  his 
position  was  assured,  the  bishop  might  freely  permit  his 
priests  and  deacons  to  baptize,  and  his  priests  to  celebrate 
mass,  or  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Restriction  in  these  matters  was 
not  necessary  to  his  control  of  them.  But  there  must  be  some 
things  that  they  could  not  do.  If  he  should  surrender  his 
claim  to  confirm  and  ordain, churches  and  priests  might  easily 
get  on  without  him.  As  confirmation  bound  the  people,  so 
ordination  bound  the  clergy  to  him.  If  priests  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  confirm  and  ordain,  bishops  would  no  longer  have  any 
special  and  peculiar  functions.  If  there  should  be  bishops  at 
all,  they  w'ould  be  of  the  Methodist,  and  not  of  the  Episcopal 
order. 

The  fact  that  the  development  of  diocesan  episcopacy  be¬ 
gan  so  early,  that  it  goes  back  so  near  to  apostolic  times,  has 
been  taken  by  some  as  an  indication  that  it  has  something  of 
divine  authority.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  as  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  development,  if  it  has  divine  authority  for  one  part  of 
it,  there  is  divine  authority  for  all  its  parts.  If  we  accept  the 
development  of  the  third  century,  so  must  we  accept  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ninth,  and  the  thirteenth, and  the  nineteenth. 
And  if,  by  the  operation  of  new  forces,  the  development  should, 
after  a  w’hile,  get  to  itself  an  entirely  new  character,  it  must 
still  be  accepted  as  of  divine  sanction  and  authority.  In  a 
w’ord,  we  must  agree  that  whatever  is  or  may  yet  be  in  the 

1  The  fact  that  there  was  no  restriction  at  first  as  to  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rist,  then  restriction,  and  then  again  no  restriction,  proves  that  the  restriction 
was  for  a  temporary  purpose;  no  doubt,  as  stated  above,  to  maintain  the 
bishop’s  authority. 
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church,  is  of  God.  In  fact  there  have  always  been  two  par¬ 
ties  in  the  church,  one  holding  that  all  developments  are  of 
divine  right,  the  other  that  they  are  all  of  human  right.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  an  intelligent  party 
which  consciously  holds  that  divine  guidance  is  confined  to 
the  development  of  doctrine,  and  that  matters  of  order  and 
discipline  may  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
men.  This  last  view  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  practice 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  always  held  that  all  doc¬ 
trines  must  be  defined  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  synod  or 
council;  while  ecclesiastical  rules  may  become  laws  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote.  The  laws  may  be  changed;  and  need  not  be 
universally  operative;  the  dogmas  must  be  believed  by  all, 
and  always. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  decide  between  these  conflict¬ 
ing  parties.  It  is  certain  that,  whether  a  bishop  (as  we  know 
him)  is  by  divine  or  by  human  right,  he  is  a  development:  he 
came  to  be  a  bishop  from  having  been  something  else.  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  circumstances  which  made 
the  transition  in  a  measure  necessary.  When  the  great  city 
churches  were  once  taken  as  the  church  unit,  what  followed 
was  a  rhatter  of  course.  But,  if  instead  of  taking  the  city 
church  the  town  or  village  church  had  been  taken  as  the  unit, 
the  development  would  have  been  very  different.  And  the 
single  congregation  was  the  natural  unit.  The  city  church 
was  the  outcome  of  temporary  and  warping  conditions.  Pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  determined  its  methods  of  activity  and 
forced  it  into  a  complex  and  abnormal  organization.  It  was 
just  as  if  the  temporary  and  provisional  arrangements  of 
churches  in  heathen  lands,  in  our  day,  should  be  taken  as  the 
model  of  what  is  to  come  after  them.  Great  numbers,  many 
elders,  and  many  meeting  places  never  were  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  church.  The  little  congregations  in  villages  and 
country  places  were  churches,  actually  or  potentially  exer- 
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cising  all  the  functions  that  ever  could  belong  to  any  church.^ 
They  had  their  pastors,  and  their  pastors  were  recognized  as 
bishops  among  bishops.  When  the  time  came  that  there 
might  be  fixed  places  of  meeting,  the  great  city  churches  them¬ 
selves  were  divided  into  congregations,  which  were  churches 
in  all  respects,  except  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  city 
bishop.  A  great  church  spontaneously  dividing  into  many 
congregations  was  a  virtual  protest  against  the  permanence  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  organization;  and 
as  far  as  possible  a  reversion  to  the  simple  specific  church  unit. 

The  development  on  the  model  of  the  great  city  church 
having  once  begun,  there  were  many  things  to  favor  and  stim¬ 
ulate  it.  When  the  church  began  to  have  property,  it  was 
held,  not  by  individual  city  congregations,  but  by  the  whole 
Christian  community.  An  undivided  property  favored  an 
undivided  church.  Monarchy  in  the  state  also  suggested  ec¬ 
clesiastical  monarchy.  Later  the  social  organization  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  its  grades  of  nobility,  modified  the  ecclesiastical 
organization.  But  everywhere,  and  all  the  time,  the  type  was 
preserved:  it  was  the  city  church;  not  the  pastor  and  his  con¬ 
gregation,  but  the  bishop  and  his  diocese.  This  conception 
of  the  church  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  been  built  into  the  framework  of 
European  civilization ;  it  has  moulded  European  institutions; 
it  is  almost  an  inseparable  part  of  European  life.  Where 
nothingbut  an  episcopal  organization  has  been  known,  bishops 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  order,  and  it  scarcely  enters  into  the 
thoughts  of  men  that  there  can  be  a  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  A  change  can  only  come  in  some  violent  upheaval, 
as  in  Germany  and  Scotland  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation; 
or  by  the  slow  and  patient  growth  of  a  different  formative 
conception.  England  furnishes  an  example  of  the  wonderful 

*  Exceptional  cases  do  not  vitiate  the  inference  which  the  mass  of  facts 
forces  upon  us,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  each  community 
was  complete  in  itself.  Every  town,  and  sometimes  every  village,  had  its 
bishop.  Hatch’s  Growth  of  Church  Institutions,  p.  18. 
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persistence  of  an  ecclesiastical  type.  After  the  assaults  of 
dissenters  for  two  hundred  years,  the  outworks  of  her  diocesan 
episcopacy  have  not  been  shaken.  The  citadel  has  scarcely 
been  conscious  of  attack. 

The  slow  growth  of  dissent  in  England  is  one  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  things  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  ground  was  pre-occupied.  To  abolish  diocesan  epis¬ 
copacy  would  be  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  people.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  developments  of  centuries;  it  would  involve  a  double  pro¬ 
cess  of  annihilation  and  new  creation.  For  the  successful  and 
rapid  operation  of  a  new  formative  conception  of  the  church,, 
there  must  be  a  new  and  unoccupied  field.  Such  a  field  is 
found  in  America.  Here  none  of  those  circumstances  have 
existed  which  originally  developed  the  diocese.  The  office  of 
diocesan  bishop,  when  it  has  existed,  has  been  simply  eccle¬ 
siastical.  The  bishop  has  had  no  organic  place  in  government 
or  in  society;  nor  even  in  the  church.  The  ordinary  functions 
of  a  church — instruction,  and  baptism,  and  communion,  and 
discipline,  and  charity — have  largely  gone  on  without  him. 
He  has,  indeed,  exerted  no  little  influence,  partly  from  his 
personal  character,  and  partly  from  the  traditional  sentiment 
that  attaches  to  the  office;  but  otherwise  he  has  not  come 
into  forceful  contact  with  the  people.  His  peculiar  functions 
have  been  few,  and  they  can  be  easily  and  sharply  defined. 
As  occasion  requires,  he  visits  churches  and  administers  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  This  rite  confers  no  spiritual  grace;  it 
is  a  post-apostolic  development,  derived,  as  Tertullian  tells 
us,  from  the  old  law,  that  is  from  Judaism;  and  in  the  East 
it  is  to-day  administered  by  a  priest.  Even  in  the  West  a 
priest  might  administer  it;  and  all  the  rights  of  the  bishop  in 
regard  to  it  were  conferred  by  canon  law.  The  only  apparent 
reason  for  its  being  given  exclusively  to  the  bishop  was  that 
it  was  necessary  to  his  authority  in  his  diocese.  What  has 
been  said  of  confirmation  might  equally  be  said  of  ordination, 
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the  second  ecclesiastical  privilege  of  the  bishop.  It  was  a 
right  given  by  canon  law  and  was  a  part  of  the  developed  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  church.  In  the  beginning  there  were  no 
bishops  as  distinguished  from  elders,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
proof  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  apostles  ordained  any 
but  elders. 

The  supposed  divine  or  apostolic  authority  for  diocesan 
bishops  being  out  of  the  way,  there  is  no  imperative  need  for 
them  in  America.  In  this  open,  new,  and  free  country  we 
are  rid,  in  large  measure,  of  the  obstructing  influence  of  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  developments.  In  many  things  we 
have  gone  back  to  simple,  fundamental  principles.  We  have 
dissolved  the  long  and  supposed  necessary  connection  of 
church  and  state,  to  the  advantage  of  both;  we  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  spirituality  of  the  church;  and  in  many  other  things 
we  have  made  new  beginnings.  As,  at  first,  circumstances 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  great,  undivided  city  churches  as 
the  unit  of  development,  so  in  this  country  they  point  to  a 
return  to  the  simple,  natural  unit,  the  single  congregation. 
The  American  conception  of  a  church  is  of  a  single  congre¬ 
gation:  it  scarcely  knows  any  other.  This  single  congrega¬ 
tion  is  a  church  complete  in  itself.  It  has  no  place  for  a  dio¬ 
cesan  bishop;  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  a  bishop  of 
its  own,  and  all  legitimate  spiritual  functions  may  be  as  validly 
and  truly  performed  by  the  pastor  of  the  humblest  village 
church  in  America  as  by  the  grandest  mitred  bishop  of  the  Old 
World. 

Whatever  valuable  services  the  developed  hierarchy  may 
have  performed  in  the  past,  it  was  certainly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  church;  and  if  the 
church  should  ever  again  become  a  menace  to  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  it  would  be  because  of  hierarchical  assumptions. 
We  in  America  have  thus  far  had  no  generally  accepted  hie¬ 
rarchy.  We  have  had  many  churches,  but  no  church.  Sin¬ 
gle  Christian  congregations  fit  into  our  political  system  just 
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as  single  families  fit  into  the  social  order.  As  the  families 
are  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  so  for  the  most  part 
are  the  churches.  The  state,  as  such,  knows  no  church;  and 
the  churches  know  no  state.  It  is  God  who  has  given  us  this 
happy  political  and  ecclesiastical  order.  To  seek  or  to  wish 
for  another  development  is  to  be  ignorant  of  his  favor  and 
blessing.  In  the  pastors  of  our  thousands  of  churches  we 
have  the  American,  which  is  likewise  a  true,  “historical  epis¬ 
copate.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

BV  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  SCHODDE,  PH.  D.,  CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  the  Jews  and  their  history  knows  no  abatement. 
Their  mission  has  been  of  such  a  unique  kind  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  siii  generis  factor  and  force  in  the  development  of 
history,  offering  an  attractive  problem,  not  only  to  the  the¬ 
ologian  and  Bible  student,  but  to  the  historian  in  general. 
If  the  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  correct,  that  a 
people  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  historic  nation  in  so  far 
as  they  have  contributed  permanent  elements  to  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  then  the  Jews  can  claim  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  front  rank  of  the  favored  few.  Beyond  doubt  or 
debate,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
thought  and  activity  of  both  individuals  and  nations  is  the 
religious.  It  is  superior  in  influence  to  the  ties  of  language, 
nationality,  and  even  of  kinship  and  blood.  The  mighty  ideas 
and  ideals  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  development 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  to  the  present  day  yet  continue 
in  the  world  of  faith  and  morals,  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
individual  and  social  life,  to  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
countless  millions,  are  substantially  rooted  in  Jewish  soil,  and 
have  assumed  their  historic  and  present  proportions  in  the 
Newer  Covenant,  supplementing  and  complementing  the 
Older.  The  best  civilization  of  this  and  preceding  centuries 
is  practically  the  further  development  of  elements  drawn  from 
chiefly  three  ancient  peoples — the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Israelites.  The  first  have  contributed  more  than  all  others 
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to  the  intellectual  and  aesthetical  departments  of  modern  cul¬ 
ture,  and  their  permanent  influence  is  felt  in  the  methods  and 
manners  of  thought,  in  the  ideals  of  the  arts,  in  the  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  kindred  lines.  The  Romans  have  supplied 
later  generations  with  the  forms  of  government,  with  the  legal 
systems  controlling  states  and  society,  property  and  rights. 
In  Israel,  however,  were  first  planted  those  all-powerful  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religious  faith  and  worship  and  life  which,  as  devel¬ 
oped  later  by  Christianity,  have  become  the  master  influences 
in  the  development  of  everything  that  really  can  be  called 
good  and  an  advance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  other 
spheres  of  activity  and  thought  Israel  was  greatly  the  inferior 
of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  of  some  other  nations 
which  have  left  little  or  no  abiding  impress  on  the  destinies 
and  fate  of  mankind.  Not  in  the  sciences  or  arts,  not  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  sculpture,  not  even  in  literature  purely  as  such,  can 
Israel  claim  equality,  much  less  superiority,  over  some  other 
peoples.'  Political  power  and  supremacy  to  any  notable  de¬ 
gree  was  never  hers.  Among  the  powerful  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  both  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  in  the  East,  as  also  the  P^gyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  in  the  West, — who  all  aimed  at  the  realization  of 
the  one  great  ideal  of  ancient  statesmanship,  namely,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  world’s  empire,  Israel  played  only  a  minor  role. 
It  is  not  at  all  accidental  that  in  the  monuments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Egypt  not  even  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  occurs,  and 
that  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  cuneiform  literature  which  has 
been  unearthed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  so  able  a  specialist 
as  Friedrich  Delitzsch,^  “exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,”  and  which  promises  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  which  in  variety  represents  lit¬ 
erature  in  all  its  ramifications  and  kinds,  Israel  and  Israel’s 
doings  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  when  they  come  into 

1  Assyrian  Grammar,  p.  9. 
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contact  with  the  kings  of  the  East.  Israel  had  no  Apelles  and 
no  Phidias,  no  schools  of  philosophy  or  prominent  representa¬ 
tives  of  statescraft.  Yet,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  this 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant  people  have  made  the  most 
lasting  contribution  to  the  make-up  of  the  historic  forces 
that  have  been  guiding  the  destinies  of  mankind  ever  since. 
The  literature  and  culture  of  even  such  nations  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians  are  for  the  student  of 
Christian  civilization  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  and  may 
pass  as  interesting  curiosities  of  history;  but  without  Israel 
and  the  Old  Testament  the  philosophy  of  history  would  be 
helpless.^ 

Naturally  the  Christian  feels  even  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  chosen  people  than  any  suggested  by  scientific  history. 
Between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  there  is  only  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  degree,  but  none  of  kind.  Christianity  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  legitimate  development  and  fruits  of  the  germs 
in  the  Old  Covenant  dispensation.  As  St.  Augustine  says: 
“In  Veteri  Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Vetuspatet.”* 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh  was  an  Israelite,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  is  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  inheritance  which 
the  chosen  people,  by  a  singular  rejection  of  their  historical 
antecedents,  discarded.  With  the  same  great  church  father, 
the  Christian  says,  “Amo  omnes  Judaeos  propter  unum 
Judaeum.”  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  permanent  in¬ 
terest  which  the  Israel  of  to-day  can  claim  must  also  rest 
upon  his  religious  status,  trend,  and  thought.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Peculiar  People  in  these  respects, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  of  their  relation  to  the  gospel,  is  a 
thankful  task,  and  anything  but  a  work  of  supererogation.  In 

*  Confer,  for  further  development  of  this  line  of  thought,  the  Introduction 
to  Stade’s  “  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.”  He  says :  “  Our  modern  thought 
and  feeling,  our  deeds  and  actions,  are  by  far  influenced  more  by  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  Israel  than  by  that  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Our  entire 
modern  culture  is  thoroughly  saturated  by  ideals  and  motifs  derived  from 
Israel  ’’  (p.  3). 

*  Quest,  in  Exod.  73. 
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modern  Christian  missions,  both  as  theory  and  as  practice,  no 
problem  presents  more  unique  perplexities  than  does  gospel 
work  among  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  at  a  public  banquet,  asked 
his  court  preacher  to  give  him  in  the  fewest  words  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  Without  any  hesi¬ 
tancy  came  the  reply  in  three  words:  “  Majestat,  die  Juden !  ” 
The  answer  did  not  convince  the  friend  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Voltairism,  but  it  did  silence  him;  for  the  condition  of  Israel, 
and  especially  her  vast  dispersion  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
globe — a  nation  without  a  country — showed  how  clearly  the 
Saviour’s  prophetic  vision  had  foreseen  the  future.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  modern  Jewish  Diaspora  are  anything  but  dry 
data.  The  latest  and  best  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  well- 
known  statistician,  Professor  V.  Juraschek,  in  his  “Geograph- 
isch-statistischen  Tabellen  Uber  alle  Lander  der  Erde”  for 
1890,  which  is  based  on  official  reports,  but  has  been  in  places 
slightly  corrected  by  the  “  Annuaire  des  Archives  Israelites” 
for  the  years  5646,  5647,  5651  (i.  e.,  1886,  1887,  1891).  The 
following  is  a  reproduction  of  these  figures: — 


A. — EUROPE. 

Belgium . 

5,000 

Bosnia . 

. . .  6,000 

Bulgaria . 

24,000 

Portugal . 

300 

Denmark . 

.  4,000 

Roumania . 

. . .  400,000 

France . 

80,000 

Russia . 

...3,326,000 

Germany . 

.  579,000 

Sweden  . 

3,800 

Greece . 

6,000 

Switzerland . 

. ..  8,800 

Great  Britain . 

.  60,000 

Servia . 

4,400 

Italy . 

.  4S.8oo 

Spain . 

. . .  6,900 

Luxemburg . 

.  850 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

...  94.600 

.  00.  100 

Austria  without  Hungary. 

.1,005,000 

Total  for  Europe  . . . 

...6,301,550 

Hungary . 

.  641,000 

B. — 

ASIA. 

Afghanistan . 

14,000 

Turkey  in  Asia. . 

...  195.000 

British  India . 

26,000 

(with  about  50,000  in  Palestine  ) 

Persia. . 

19,000 

Russia  in  Asia . . .  40,000  Total  for  Asia. 
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C. — AFRICA. 

200,000  Tripoli .  6,000 

8,000  Tunis .  . .  45,000 

48,500  - 

200, oco  Total  for  Africa .  507,000 

D. — AMERICA. 

British  America .  2,500  United  States .  230,000 

Central  and  South  America.  50,000  - 

Dutch  Possessions .  2,700  Total  for  America .  285,200 

E. — AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

British  Australia .  13,500  New  Zealand .  2,500 

Total .  16,000 

This  makes  a  grand  total  for  the  world  of  7,404,250.  Pos¬ 
sibly  later  reports  would  slightly  change  these  items  in  this 
or  that  instance.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  census  for  1890  credits  the  Jews,  both  orthodox  and 
Reformed,  with  a  communicant  membership  of  130,496,^ 
would  indicate  that  there  are  more  than  230,000  Jews  in  this 
country.  But  the  grand  total  is  no  doubt  as  correct  as  can 
be  made  with  present  helps.^ 

That  a  dispersion  among  all  the  nations  and  climes  of 
the  earth,  such  as  is  indicated  by  these  statistics,  and  the 
contact  with  so  great  a  diversity  of  thought  and  life,  should 
among  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  produce  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  ideas  and  ideals,  is  not  as  surprising  as  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  their  having  been  strangers  in  strange  lands 

*  Cf.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Foices  of  the  United  States  (Vol.  i.  of  the 
American  Church  History  series),  p.  164. 

2  Other  statistics  differ,  more  or  less,  from  these.  Jurashek  estimates  the  • 
total  Jewish  population  of  the  globe  at  8,000,000  (in  1887).  The  Annuaire 
for  the  same  year  at  6,300,000 ;  Flaminio  Servi,  in  his  instructive  statistical 
volume  entitled  “Gli  Israelite,”  estimated  the  number  in  1869  as  high  as 
9,594,940;  Richard  Andr^e,  the  well  known  German  geographer,  in  1881,  at 
6,139,662,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  in  1885  at 
6,377,602.  Strange  to  say,  so  good  a  rabbinical  scholar  as  Pressel,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Herzog’s  “  Real-Encyclopcedie,”  placed  the  estimate  as  high  as 
twelve  millions. 


Abyssinia 
Egypt.... 
Algiers. . . 
Morocco.. 
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for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  they  still  retain  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  one  peculiar  people  with  an  historic  mission  and 
work.  That  total  amalgamation  and  absorption  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  from  their  being  a  people  without  a  country  for  so 
many  centuries  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
history.  Yet  here  it  is  again  the  religious  factor  that  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  bond  of  close  and  lasting  union,  and  has 
resisted  the  process  of  national  disintegration.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Israel’s  claim  of  be¬ 
ing  still  the  chosen  people  of  God,  designed  and  destined  to 
communicate  to  the  world  the  highest  development  of  religion 
in  its  metaphysical  monotheism  and  its  ethics,  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  this  conviction  in  all  sections  and  branches  of  Israel, 
and  in  all  the  schools  and  types  of  thought  represented,  which 
has  united  them,  and  enabled  them  to  resist  historic  forces 
which,  in  the  case  of  other  nations,  would  have  inevitably  led 
to  national  extinction.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  religious  make-up  of  the  Jews  is  the  conviction  of 
being  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  This,  and  not  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  nationality,  is  the  leading  trait  of  their  character.  And 
this  is  the  case,  not  only  among  the  orthodox  sections,  who 
still  adhere  to  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah  and  of  an  earthly  mil¬ 
lennium  under  his  rule  with  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  but 
also  among  the  most  radical  of  moderns,  who  have  completely 
broken  with  the  past,  but  claim  to  find  in  the  idealized  mono¬ 
theistic  teachings  of  Judaism  the  only  religious  system  that 
can  satisfy  the  highest  demands  of  the  heart  and  mind,  even 
if  these  teachings  are  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  vagaries 
of  modern  materialistic  and  naturalistic  science.  Yet  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  consciousness,  and  the  conviction  of  modern 
Judaism  of  representing  a  higher  type  of  religious  and  ethical 
thought  than  that  of  other  systems,  notably  Christianity,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  with  which  Christian  work¬ 
ers  must  operate  in  their  dealings  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  The  Jews  do  not  regard  Christianity  as  a 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  8 
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higher  development  of  religion  than  their  own,  nor  do  they 
see  in  the  New  Covenant  principles  a  development  from  the 
germs  in  the  Old  ;  but  rather  do  they  claim  that  Christianity 
is  an  erratic  outgrowth  of  Jewish  religious  thought,  and  at 
most  recognize  in  the  New  Testament  writings  a  collection  of 
writings  essentially  of  the  same  character  and  kind  as  those 
found  in  the  Mishna  and  other  post-biblical  Jewish  literature.' 
That  a  standpoint  like  this  must  materially  affect  the  attitude 
of  Israel,  over  against  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  goes  without 
saying.  That  it  makes  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  whole  field  of  Christian  mission 
enterprise  requires  no  demonstration. 

Yet  neither  this  all-powerful  force,  nor  the  fact  that,  as 
a  Semitic  and  an  Oriental  people,  Israel  belongs  to  a  family 
of  nations  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
tense  conservatism  that  recognizes  no  higher  law  than  the 
semper  idem^  has  made  the  chosen  people  absolutely  armor- 
proof  to  influences  from  without,  even  in  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  and  life.  There  are  examples  in  history  of 
other  Semitic  peoples  having  radically  changed,  through  for¬ 
eign  influences,  their  religious  beliefs  and  culture.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  settled  among  scholars  that  the  civilization  and  religion 
that  find  their  expression  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys  are  not  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
in  origin,  but  largely  taken  from  an  older  Turanian  or  Acca- 
dian  people.  Again,  early  in  the  Christian  era  the  Semitic 
Ethiopians  so  fully  gave  themselves  up  to  the  influences  of 
Greek  Christianity  and  Greek  Christian  culture,  that  the  effects 
are  strongly  noted  in  even  the  language  of  the  people.  The 

^  Significant  remarks  on  this  phase  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  that  singular  conference  between  Christians  and  Jews  held  in  Chicago, 
November  24  and  25,  1890,  of  which  an  account  appeared  entitled  “Jew  and 
Gentile:  A  Report  of  a  conference  of  Israelites  and  Christians,  regarding 
their  Mutual  Relations  and  Welfare  ”  (Cincinnati.  1890).  Cf.  also  the  (un¬ 
signed)  article  on  “  The  Mission  of  the  Jews  “  in  Harper’s  Monthly,  January, 
1894. 
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Jewish  mind,  too,  has  from  the  beginning  been  anything  but 
hermetically  sealed  to  influences  of  this  character.  On  the 
contrary,  there  existed  from  the  very  outset  of  their  national 
existence  a  strong  faction  that  was  willing  to  compromise 
with  other  nations  in  this  regard,  and  practised  a  pronounced 
syncretism.  Idolatry  was  the  besetting  sin  in  the  Old  Cov¬ 
enant,  and  in  antagonizing  it  the  prophets  found  their  hard¬ 
est  task.  Even  after  the  exile,  when  Israel  ought  to  have 
become  wise  by  experience,  and  when,  to  use  an  expression  of 
the  Jewish  scholar  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  in  his  “Literary  Re¬ 
mains,”  they  returned  “a  pilgrim  band,”  this  propensity  was 
abroad  in  the  land.  When  Greek  culture  and  literature  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  revolution¬ 
ized  the  thought  of  the  East,  strong  factions  of  the  Israelites 
too  yielded  to  this  power,  and  “  Hellenism”  found  able  and 
many  representatives  among  them  also.  The  tendencies  of 
thought  and  life  that  became  embodied  in  the  Sadducee  sect, 
and  found  their  expression  in  such  literary  lights  as  Philo,  of 
Alexandria,  show  best  to  what  a  degree  this  new  departure 
had  affected  the  thought  and  mind  of  Israel.  The  various 
trends  and  tendencies  and  schools  that  prevailed  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  Israel  in  the  New  Testament  era  were  by  no 
means  the  normal  development  of  premises  found  in  their 
sacred  records  or  in  their  history,  but,  many  of  them,  were 
exotic,  and  adopted  as  a  consequence  of  contact  with  civiliza¬ 
tions  that  had  developed  on  a  soil  other  than  that  from  which 
Israel  had  sprung. 

These  lessons  from  history  will  aid  materially  in  under¬ 
standing  the  Israelites  of  our  own  day  and  date,  particularly 
in  their  relations  to  the  gospel.  In  discussing  the  trend  and 
tendency  of  the  religious  thought  in  modern  Judaism,  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Jews  of  the  East  and 
those  of  the  West.  The  latter  have,  in  this  century  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  for  the  first  time  in  history  been  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Aryan  neighbors  in  the  great  struggle  for 
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existence.  Legal  and  social  restrictions  that  confined  the 
activity  of  the  Jews  to  certain  sharply  defined  spheres  have 
been  entirely  removed  in  Western  Europe,  the  last  bars  fall¬ 
ing  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  Since  that,  avenues  and 
callings  and  professions  have  been  opened  to  them  which 
formerly  were  not,  although  even  to  the  present  day  prejudice 
and  custom  have  erected  invisible  but  firm  walls  where  these 
no  longer  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  result  of  the 
opening  of  these  opportunities  has  been  that  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Western  Jew  have  compromised  with  the  thought 
and  life  as  e.xemplified  in  modern  culture  and  civilization.  It 
was  at  once  recognized,  that  the  religious  sentiments  and  eth¬ 
ical  ideas  traditionally  developed  from  the  historic  founda¬ 
tions  of  post-biblical  Judaism,  could  not  be  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  basal  principles  of  a  civilization  that  had  grown 
out  of  diametrically  different  national  and  religious  antece¬ 
dents.  If  the  Israelites  were  with  any  prospects  of  success 
to  enter  upon  a  competition  in  modern  civilization,  it  would 
be  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  they  sacrifice  some  of 
the  landmarks  of  their  faith  and  system  of  beliefs,  and  in  that 
way  adapt  themselves  to  the  surroundings  of  which  they  were 
now  permitted  to  constitute  an  integral  part.  It  was  this  con¬ 
viction  that  actuated  the  teachings  of  the  philosopher  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (1729-1786),  who  correctly  and  properly  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  father  of  modern  reformed  Jewish  thought. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  they,  for  reasons  that  from  an 
historical  and  psychological  standpoint  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood,  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  and 
intrinsically  the  best  and  noblest  factor  in  modern  civilizations 
were  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Modern  civilization  in  so 
far  as  it  is  really  a  power  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race,  is  in  all  respects,  and  throughout,  Christian  in  character. 
This  is  the  salt  of  the  culture  of  our  generation,  and,  whatever 
disintegrating  factors  may  be  at  work,  they  are,  one  and  all, 
of  an  antichristian,  or  at  best  unchristian,  origin.  This  funda- 
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mental  truth  modern  Judaism  would  not,  and  possibly  could 
not,  recognize.  As  a  result,  they  made  a  compromise, — such 
as  they  have  made  more  than  once  before  in  history,  e.  g.  in 
the  era  of  Alexandrian  philosophy, — namely,  gave  up  the  best 
elements  in  their  traditional  faith,  their  worship  of  Jehovah 
as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  accepted  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  a  Christless  modern  system  of  thought,  thus  receiving 
less  than  they  gave  up.  As  a  consequence,  the  modern  Juda¬ 
ism  of  the  West,  as  a  whole,  is,  at  best,  rationalizing,  and 
often  thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  radically  neological  of  the 
best  elements  in  modern  society  and  civilization;  and  between 
the  various  sections  of  Western  Judaism  there  is,  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  a  difference  of  degree, but  scarcely  of  kind:  while  urging 
indeed  their  leading  tenet  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  every  true  religion,  this  tenet  has  really  only  a  philo¬ 
sophical  but  not  an  ethical  or  spiritual  significance  in  the  com¬ 
plex  of  their  teachings.  As  a  vital  or  spiritual  force,  this 
great  truth  has  virtually  lost  its  power.  In  this  regard  modern 
Judaism  has,  if  anything,  emphasized  the  undercurrent  idea 
characteristic  of  all  the  post-biblical  teachings  of  the  peculiar 
people,  namely,  centring  their  system  in  instruction  and  tenets, 
thus  developing  a  formalism  and  stereotyped  forms  of  dogmas 
that  stand  in  little  connection  with  the  development  and 
regeneration  of  heart  and  mind.  It  is  not  accidental  that  a 
traditional  name  for  the  synagogue  is  Beth-ha-Midrash, 
“  teaching  house.”  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  modern  Jewish 
thought  can  be  nothing  but  superficial,  and  cannot  possess 
the  intrinsic  power  of  convincing  and  converting.  The  Jews, 
indeed,  sometimes  claim  that  they  voluntarily  abstain  from 
making  propaganda  for  their  religious  system;  but,  in  reality, 
the  absence  of  positive  elements  in  their  present  views  is  the 
reason  why  Judaism  has  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  religion. 
It  was  not  such  in  former  generations,  not  even  in  the  New 
Testament  era,  when  proselytes  were  many  and  eagerly  sought. 
Modern  Judaism  as  represented  in  the  West,  suffers  as  a  re- 
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ligious  system  from  innate  weakness,  and  therefore  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  one  of  its  historic  prerogatives,  that  of 
attracting  to  it  great  and  truth-seeking  minds.  The  claim 
frequently  urged,  that  the  teachings  of  the  Judaism  of  the 
day,  which  finds  a  kindred  system  in  vapid  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism,  represent  the  highest  possible  type  of  religion, 
in  the  acceptance  of  which  modern  religious  thought  must 
find  its  ideal  and  only  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  empty-minded  self-sufficiency  and  self-decep¬ 
tion. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  ideals  of  life  developed  from 
principles  substantially  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  non-Christian  philosophical  thought  of  the  age’,  cannot 
be  any  of  the  highest  type.  Without  any  doubt,  the  leading 
trend  and  ambition  of  modern  Jewish  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  influence  in  all  the  departments  of  human  activity, 
and  to  do  so  without  an  altogether  too  scrupulous  concern 
for  the  moral  side  of  the  struggle.  A  prominent  statesman 
of  Europe  is  credited  with  the  statement,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  dare  not  go  to  war  with  each  other  without  first  having 
asked  the  permission  of  the  Rothschilds.  So  thoroughly  do 
Jewish  influences  control  the  finances  of  the  world.  This 
statement  may  have  been  an  exaggeration;  but,  if  so,  it  was 
an  exaggerated  truth.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Jews  of  to¬ 
day  are  working  might  and  main  to  secure  control  of  those 
agencies  which  exercise  the  greatest  power  in  moulding,  and 
forming,  and  controlling  modern  life  and  thought.  Finances, 
literature,  the  press,  education,  the  professions,  etc. — to  ob¬ 
tain  these  is  the  object  of  their  ambition.  They  will  not  engage 
in  pursuits  that  generate  new  values,  such  as  agriculture,  but 
only  in  those  that  profit  by  the  new  values  obtained  by  others, 
and  in  a  way  that  bring  such  profits  rapidly.  A  Jewish  work¬ 
ing-man  or  artisan  of  any  description  is  a  rara  avis.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  crowd  the  professions  and  business  pursuits 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  have  thereby  caused  to  arise,  even 
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in  the  best  of  circles,  an  anti-Semitic  agitation  looking  to  the 
curtailment  of  Jewish  influence  and  power  in  the  walks  of 
modern  life. 

To  illustrate  the  point  in  view,  the  official  statistics  in 
only  one  of  these  walks  need  to  be  taken.  In  Germany  the 
Jews  constitute  a  little  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  Yet  among  the  i  ,326  non-theological  teachers  at  the 
twenty-two  universities,  several  years  ago,  96  were  Jews  or  of 
Jewish  descent,  i.  e.,  about  ’j\  per  cent.  Of  the  529  privat- 
docenten,  84  are  Jewish,  i.  e.,  about  175  per  cent,  showing 
that  in  all  probability  the  percentage  of  Jewish  professors  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been,  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  At  Berlin  and  Breslau  this  element  is  strongly  repre¬ 
sented.  Of  42  medical  professors  in  Berlin,  13  are  Jews;  of 
15  law  professors,  3  are  Jews;  of  88  members  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  faculty,  13  are  Jews.  Among  the  privat-docenten 
the  percentage  is  again  higher,  namely  45  out  of  124.  At 
Breslau,  of  79  professors,  15  are  Jews;  and  of  27  privat- 
docenten,  1 2  are  of  this  people.  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
prevails  in  the  case  of  other  grades  of  schools  also.  Of  the 
1,400,000  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  as  reported  by  a  recent  cen¬ 
sus,  67,000  were  Jews.  According  to  this  proportion,  of  the 
23,481  pupils  in  the  gymnasia,  technical  and  other  high  schools 
of  the  German  metropolis,  22,357  should  have  been  non-Jew- 
ish,  and  1,124  Jews.  In  reality,  the  figures  were  18,666  and 
4,815.  The  Jewish  element  is  thus  represented  four  or  five 
times  as  strongly  as  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be.  Among  the  uni¬ 
versity  students  preparing  themselves  for  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  and  kindred  branches,  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  or  rather  disproportion,  obtains.  And  yet  the  Jewish 
papers  are  constantly  urging  their  coreligionists  to  force  their 
way  into  these  professions  as  much  as  possible.  In  Austria 
matters  stand,  if  anything,  even  worse.  There  the  Jews  con¬ 
stitute  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population.  Yet  of  the 
5,721  students  reported  at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  the 
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winter  semester  of  1885-86  there  were  2,085  Jews,  a  per¬ 
centage  seven  times  as  great  as  the  relative  Jewish  population 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  same  term  the  ten  gymnasia 
of  Vienna  had  an  attendance  of  2,247  Christian  pupils,  but 
of  1,174  Jewish.  In  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Austrian 
capital  the  Jewish  pupils  outnumber  the  Christian.  In  the 
24  so-called  middle  schools,  i.  e.  those  preparing  pupils  for 
entrance  at  the  universities,  of  7,708  in  attendance,  4,888  were 
Catholics,  474  were  Protestants,  and  2,262  Jews.^  In  other 
callings  of  influence  and  power  the  same  status  prevails.  Ber¬ 
lin  has  nearly  200  lawyers.  Of  the  660  lawyers  in  Vienna, 
350,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  are  Jewish.  Of  the  2,140 
lawyers  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  i  ,024,  or  47  per 
cent,  are  Jews;  and  of  the  370  persons  in  that  province  who 
registered  as  “  literary  men,”  only  45  were  not  Jews.  In  jour¬ 
nalism  especially,  the  Jews  have  been  crowding  into  the  fore¬ 
front,  and  have  almost  monopolized  this  all-powerful  agent  of 
the  modern  world.  In  Berlin  about  all  the  prominent  papers, 
except  the  Protestant  Kreuzzeitung  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Gennania^diXQ  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Berlin  press 
is  very  outspoken  in  its  anti-Christian  tendencies.  When, 
some  time  after  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  compulsory  bap¬ 
tism,  it  had  been  announced  by  the  courts  that  there  were 
ten  thousand  unbaptized  children  in  the  German  capital,  a 
leading  paper  of  this  kind  cried  out:  “Hurrah  for  the  first 
ten  thousand  heathen  in  Berlin!”  Berlin  is  the  hotbed  of 
radical  socialism,  and  has  become  such  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jewish  and  Jew-favoring  public  press.  Is  it 
surprising  that  Court-preacher  Stocker  and  his  colaborers,  in 
the  magnificent  work  done  by  the  Berlin  City  Mission  Society, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  Christian  social  movement, 

^  The  determination  to  crowd  into  the  influential  stations  of  life  is  not 
confined  to  the  Jews  masculini  generis.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  first  gym  - 
nasium,  or  .full  college,  for  women  in  Germany  was  opened  in  Carlsruhe.  Yet 
of  the  twenty-one  ladies  in  attendance,  no  less  than  fourteen  are  Jewesses. 
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should  have  found  it  necessary  to  begin*  an  anti-Semitic  cru¬ 
sade  ?  While  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  against 
the  increasing  Jewish  influence  in  the  life  of  our  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  do  so  from  low  motives,  and  employ  means  that  are 
more  than  questionable,  being  even  positively  anti-Christian 
in  their  agitation,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement,  undertaken  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  which  marks  Stocker’s  work,  is  not  only  a  legitimate 
social  (it  never  was  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  a  religious) 
problem,  but  a  necessary  one  in  the  interest  of  Christian  ideas 
and  civilization.  As  early  as  1881  a  monster  petition  was 
presented  to  Bismarck,  signed  by  267,000  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  German  empire,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  legal 
measures  against  the  growing  power  of  modern  Judaism.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  same  kind  as  those  here  furnished,  could  easily 
be  given  from  other  departments  also.^ 

With  tendencies  like  these  overshadowing  all  others,  with  ' 
the  ambition  for  material  power  in  all  ranks  of  human  activity 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  aim  and  goal,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Judaism  of  the  West  has  not  produced  minds  and  lives 
of  the  highest  type.  While  in  many  departments  of  thought 
they  have  shown  a  fair  mediocrity,  they  have  not  furnished 
the  leaders  in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  in  literature  or  let¬ 
ters,  in  research  or  in  scholarship.  Since  Spinoza  no  Jewish 
name,  not  even  if  we  credit  them  with  Heine,  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  world  of  thought  who  can  be  regarded  as  a  path¬ 
finder  or  an  actual  leader  of  men.  Real  progress  has  not 
grown  on  Jewish  soil.  This  is  singularly  noticeable  in  that 
department  in  which  Jewish  scholarship  ought  to  outshine  all 
others,  namely,  in  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  has  almost 
monopolized  the  biblical  world  of  this  generation.  Yet  how 
rarely  is  a  Jewish  name  even  mentioned  among  the  scholars 
in  this  department,  and  nobody  dreams  of  looking  for  a  leader 

^  Cf.  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Andover  Review  for  April,  1889,  pp. 
395-404. 
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in  this  work  among  them.  The  ideal  aims  implied  and  pre¬ 
supposed  in' really  valuable  scholarly  research,  the  discovery 
of  truth  solely  for  truth’s  sake,  can  find  but  little  support  in 
the  Jewish  mental  and  intellectual  world  of  our  day.  The 
facts  in  this  particular  speak  volumes. 

This  attitude  of  modern  Judaism  in  reference  to  modern 
culture  has  antiquated  the  old  historical  division,  current 
especially  since  the  Middle  Ages,  into  Sephardim,  or  Span¬ 
ish  Jews;  Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews;  and  Mograbim,  or 
North  African  Jews.  These  names  are,  however,  yet  re¬ 
tained.  Sephardic  congregations,  numbering  in  all  some  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  are  found  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  North  Africa,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Ashkenazim 
number  more  than  six  millions,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  but  are  found  also  in  the 
Orient,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  England,  and 
North  America.  The  Mograbim  number  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  souls,  and  are  found  in  North  Africa 
and  Palestine.  The  modern  division  into  liberal  and  conser¬ 
vative  Jews  naturally  does  not  run  parallel  with  these  old 
divisions  just  as  little  as  the  divisions  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  the  Protestant  churches  run  parallel  with  the 
historic  division  into  denominational  camps.  Nor  have  the 
modernized  Jews  all  to  the  same  degree  or  extent  assimilated 
elements  from  the  world  of  thought  of  non-Jewish  nations. 
This  section  is  divided  into  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Jews. 
According  to  Lie.  Dr.  Gustav  Dalman,  of  Leipzig,  the  editor  of 
the  eleventh  edition  of  Delitzsch’s  Hebrew  New  Testament 
(upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  most  worthily  the  mantle 
of  the  veteran  prince  of  Old  Testament  commentators  both 
in  regard  to  post-biblical  Jewish  literature  and  in  regard  to 
the  questions  and  problems  of  gospel  work  in  Israel),  in  the 
Nathanael^  the  bimonthly  Jewish  mission  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strack,  of  Berlin,  1891,  p.  5,  the  orthodox  Jews  adhere 
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to  the  rabbinic  tenets,  but  in  a  purified  and  modernized  form, 
freed  from  the  objectionable  features  as  adhered  to  by  the  old 
orthodox  Jews  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  codified,  particularly 
in  the  famous  legal  code  compiled  by  Joseph  Qaro  (died 
1 575),  called  “  Shulchan  Aruch,”  edited  critically  recently  by 
Dr.  Johannes  A.  F.  E.  L.  V.  von  Pavly.  The  orthodox 
among  the  Western  Jews  also  retain  the  Hebrew  in  their  litur¬ 
gical  services,  but  ordinarily  use  the  language  of  the  country 
in  their  sermons.  They  still,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  prediction  in  the  shape  of  a 
carnal  Messianic  kingdom,  with  headquarters  at  Jerusalem, 
and  extending  to  the  corners  of  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  among 
this  class  that  the  nationalistic  movement,  which  has  become 
quite  prominent  in  certain  Jewish  circles  of  late,  looking  to  a 
re-establishment  of  the  people  as  a  nation  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  has  found  the  warmest  advocates.^  The  Reformed 
Jews  have  practically  broken  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  Talmud  and  the  entire  post-biblical  phases 
of  J udaism ;  they  employ  the  language  of  the  country  in  their 
services,  and  consider  themselves  thoroughly  modernized  cit¬ 
izens.  As  a  rule  they  have  given  up  their  faith  in  supernat¬ 
ural  revelation,  and  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  idea  of 
Israel’s  ability,  by  a  natural  development  of  its  native  abilities, 
to  produce  the  highest  type  of  religious  and  moral  truths. 
“  Not  a  few,”  says  Dalman,  “  have  lost  all  faith  in  religion  and 
are  exponents  of  the  purest  materialism,  and  are  characterized 
by  religious  indifferentism  and  an  hostility  to  all  positive  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  and  civilization.”  Just  what  the  numerical  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  two  branches  are  in  Europe  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  The  latter  is,  without  any  doubt,  rapidly  extending  its 

^  Cf.  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  the  able  Jewish  mission  quarterly  edited  for 
twenty-five  years  by  Delitzsch,  1892.  p.  136  seq.y  for  the  details  of  this  agita¬ 
tion.  Cf.  also  the  Jewish  Herald,  February,  1892.  Full  data  on  the  recently 
established  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  are  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Palestine  Society,  Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  193-202,  and  Nathanael,  1893,  pp. 
129-142. 
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conquests  among^  the  Jews,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the 
formation,  by  the  less  radical,  of  an  organization,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  F'rankfort-on-the-Main,  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  more  conservative  synagogues.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  Radicals,  or  Reformed  Jews,  are  the  only  ones  that 
come  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  bearing  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Jewish  elements  in  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  Hav¬ 
ing  broken  completely  wtth  the  past,  and  feeling  himself  an 
integral  part  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lives,  the 
Reformed  Jew  is  really  the  only  active  agent  of  his  people  in 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  times.  The  other  more  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  live  largely  in  and  for  the  future;  he  lives  in¬ 
tensely  in  the  present,  and  seeks  to  make  his  influence  felt  in 
every  possible  way.  Modesty  is  not  his  forte.  In  discussing 
the  Jewish  problems  of  the  day,  for  practical  purposes  he  alone 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

What  prospects  has  the  Christian  gospel  worker  in  till¬ 
ing  spiritual  soil  like  this  ?  Experience  has  shown  that  he  has 
little  in  dealing  with  the  advanced  Reformed  Jew.  The  occa¬ 
sional  convert  from  these  quarters  is  only  too  often  prompted 
by  impure  motives,  notably  the  gain  of  social,  political,  or 
other  preferment.  The  example  of  the  gifted  but  godless 
poet  Heinrich  Heine  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  sad  fact. 
Yet  among  the  most  conservative  elements,  also,  of  Western 
Judaism,  there  have  been  many  Nathanael  and  Nicodemus 
souls  who  have  been  won  for  the  gospel  truth.  Dalman,^  a 
very  conservative  scholar,  thinks  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews  have  been  baptized,  although  he  is  convinced  that  there  ^ 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  chaff  in  this  wheat.  Pastor  J.  F.  A. 
de  le  Roi,a  leading  authority,  and  the  author  of  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  “  Die  Evangelische  Christenheit 
und  die  Juden,”^  estimates  the  number  during  the  period  at 

^  Cf.  Nathanael,  1891,  p.  126  seq. 

^  In  three  volumes,  1890-92. 
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more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Kalkar,  the  famous  Danish 
convert,  who  presided  at  the  Copenhagen  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled 
“  Israel  og  Kirken.  Historisk  Overblik  over  deres  gjensidige 
forholst  indtil  de  nyeste  tider,”  1881,  puts  the  number  as 
high  as  two  hundred  thousand,  but  it  was  at  once  pointed 
out  that  this  estimate  was  too  high.  Especially  was  this  done 
by  the  German  translator  of  this  work.  Pastor  A.  Michelsen. 
It  is  true  that  in  most  Jewish  circles  it  is  regarded  as  an  axiom 
that  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  is,  eo  ipso.,  a  hypocrite, 
and  can  have  been  influenced  only  by  hopes  of  profit  or  pre¬ 
ferment.  Facts  show  this  claim  to  be  the  product  of  the 
blindest  prejudice.  Not  a  few  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
Christian  world  of  scholarship  and  work  were  children  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.  We  need  recall  only  such 
cases  as  that  of  Neander,  the  father  of  modern  church  his¬ 
tory;  of  Philippi,  the  leading  conservative  Lutheran  dogma- 
tician  of  this  generation;  of  Caspari,  the  brightest  among 
modern  scholars  in  theological  Norway;  of  Edersheim,  the 
Hershells,  and  Saphirin  England;  of  the  Pick  family  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  De  le  Roi,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  already 
mentioned  (p.  18 1  scqi),  has  given  a  long  list  of  names  of 
prominent  converts  among  the  theologians,  scholars,  jurists, 
physicians,  writers,  artists,  etc.,  in  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Continent;  and  in  the  third  volume  gives  those 
of  England.  Facts  like  these  testify  aloud,  that  among  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  also,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  a  power  unto  salvation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  attention  of  mission  work¬ 
ers  in  this  field  has  been  turned,  more  and  more,  to  the 
Eastern  Jew.  Here  we  find  a  man  of  an  altogether  different 
type  from  his  Western  coreligionist.  The  Jew  of  the  Orient 
is  a  traditionalist  to  the  core.  The  Talmud  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  wisdom,  human  and  divine.  Education  from 
the  Cheder,  or  elementary  school,  up  to  the  rabbinical  semi- 
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naries  has  but  the  one  aim  of  determining  the  details  of  du¬ 
ties  and  prohibitions  according  to  rabbinical  law  and  statute. 
The  Eastern  Israelite  not  only  sees  in  the  advanced  ideas  of 
his  Western  coreligionist  an  heretical  departure  from  the 
historical  standards  of  his  faith,  but  his  mind  and  heart  are 
hermetically  sealed  to  influences  from  non-Jevvish  sources. 
He  has  not  to  any  perceptible  degree  been  affected  by  the 
historical  developments  of  the  last  dozen  and  more  centuries. 
He  is  in  every  respect  the  modern  representative  of  the  Phar¬ 
isaism  of  the  New  Testament  era.  These  do  not,  indeed,  in 
all  particulars  represent  one  solid  phalanx  of  adherents  of 
petrified  religious  formalism,  but  their  common  substratum  of 
faith  in  all  the  sections — in  the  Chasidim,  or  pious  party,  the 
adherents  of  the  Jewish  Pope  of  Sodagara;  in  the  Karaites,  or 
Protestant  Jews,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Talmudic  super¬ 
structure  of  the  Old  Testament — is  an  intense  religious  con¬ 
servatism.  Dalman^  states  that  formerly  the  Old  Orthodox 
Jews  of  the  East  were  divided  into  two  groups;  the  Peru- 
shim,  or  Milhnagedim,  and  the  Chasidim.  The  former  are 
the  Talmudists  of  the  most  rigid  kind;  the  latter  lay  chief 
stress  on  the  later  forms  of  traditional  teachings  as  contained 
in  the  Kabbala,  or  the  mysticism  and  theosophy  of  Judaism. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  one  party  antagonizes  the  tenets 
of  the  other,  but  only  that  they  emphasize  different  phases 
of  the  one  common  teaching  and  custom  and  ceremonies. 
They  represent  different  phases  of  the  one  type  of  religious 
thought.  In  conformity  with  this  traditionalism,  they  have 
also  retained  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  using 
the  so-called  “Jargon,”  i.  e.  a  composite  of  Middle  High  Ger¬ 
man  with  other,  chiefly  Slavonic,  elements,  in  conversation 
and  intercourse  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  literature,  but 
employing  for  the  latter  purposes  chiefly  a  fairly  classical  He¬ 
brew.  Indeed  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the  sacred 
tongue  that  they  are  open  at  all  to  outside  influences  of  new 
^  Nathanael,  1891,  p.  5  seq. 
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thought.  The  most  successful  agent  in  the  regeneration  of 
thought  that  is  going  on  at  present  in  certain  circles  of  East¬ 
ern  Judaism  has  been  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  prepared  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  which  fully 
seventy  thousand  have  been  used  to  a  good  purpose  in  South¬ 
eastern  Russia  and  other  Jewish  centres.  Indeed  as  a  literary 
language  Hebrew  holds  no  insignificant  place  in  Southeastern 
Europe.  The  new  Jewish-Christian  movement  in  Bessarabia, 
led  by  Rabinowitz,  issues  its  official  documents  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  same  language  appear  periodicals  and  newspapers  of 
all  descriptions,  some  of  them,  like  the  Ilavimelitz  of  St. 
Petersburg,  enjoying  an  international  reputation.  Goethe’s 
“  Faust,”  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  scores  of  other  works 
of  prominence  in  general  and  in  Christian  literature  have  been 
rendered  into  Hebrew,  even  such  works  as  Sue’s  “  Secrets  of 
Paris,”  and  some  of  Ebers’  novels.  In  fact,  the  use  of  this 
tongue  as  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  Eastern  Jew  is  so 
well  recognized,  that  recently  a  regular  movement  has  been 
inaugurated,  by  means  of  Hebrew  literature,  to  open  his  mind 
to  Western  and  modern  thought.^ 

Hut  for  the  gospel  cause  these  Eastern  Jews  still  present 
the  most  encouraging  field.  For  them,  at  any  rate,  religion 
is  yet  a  positive  factor  and  force:  it  is  the  main  constituent 
element  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  make-up.  They  still 
fear  Jehovah,  and  hope  longingly  for  the  redemption  of  his 
promises  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
If  it  can  be  shown  them  that  these  promises  have  already 
been  redeemed,  and  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  they  are  won 
for  the  gospel  truth.  That  this  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
at  least  some  sections  of  this  benighted  people  is  apparent 
from  the  Christward  movements  which  have  arisen  spontane¬ 
ously  in  their  midst,  and  which  are  all  based  upon  the  central 
truth  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  really  the  Messiah  promised 
to  their  fathers,  and  that  the  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jews  is 
^  Cf.  article  in  Andover  Review,  Vol.  x.  p.  587  seq. 
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the  capital  mistake  of  their  history.  In  the  whole  world  of 
modern  religious  activity  there  is  probably  none  that  in  unique¬ 
ness  and  interest  surpasses  these  agitations  among  the  East¬ 
ern  Israelites.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
this  the  greatest  missionary  century  since  the  apostolic  era.^ 
The  oldest  among  these  is  that  which  is  headed  by  the 
pious  lawyer,  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  of  Kishneff,  in  Bessarabia, 
Southern  Russia,  whose  participation  in  the  World’s  Con¬ 
gress  of  Religions  at  Chicago  drew  special  attention  to  this 
work.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1884  that  the  enthusiastic 
friend  of  Abraham’s  children,  the  lamented  Professor  De- 
litzsch,  surprised  the  religious  world  with  the  publication  of  a 
small  pamphlet  in  Hebrew  and  German,  entitled  “  Docu- 
mente  der  national-judischen  Christlichen  Bewegung  in  Sud- 
russland.”  It  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  a  band  of 
Israelites  who  had  accepted  the  New  Testament  revelation 
as  the  completion  and  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  promised  and  predicted  by  the  seers  of 
old.  The  movement  aimed,  and  aims,  at  the  organization  of 

^  The  reports  published  by  Faltin,  who  has  been  Jewish  missionary  in 
Kishneff  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  by  other  workers  among  the  Eastern 
Jews,  concerning  the  depth  of  religious  sentiment  and  feeling  there  prevailing, 
belong  to  the  most  interesting  pages  in  modern  mission  annals.  Pastor  Faber, 
for  instance,  in  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  1887,  p.  175  seq.,  speaks  as  follows  ; — 

“  To  the  present  day  yet,  the  Jews  of  the  East  make  their  penance  for 
sins  a  work  of  terrible  suffering,  and  no  e.asier  than  that  demanded  by  the 
Law.  With  much  lamentation  and  many  tears,  self-inflicted  torture  and  prayers 
for  pardon,  they  seek  peace  for  their  sins.  No  people  under  the  sun  weep  so 
much  over  their  sins  as  the  Jews  do.  On  the  last  great  day  of  .Vtonement  I 
visited  several  of  the  synagogues  of  Kishneff.  All  were  crowded  to  the  doors; 
thousands  stood  there  in  their  burial  garments,  weeping  and  lamenting  ;  and 
I  still  hear  resounding  in  my  ears  their  Selach-na  (forgive  me,  O  forgive) ! 
The  avidity  with  which  the  Hebrew  New  Testaments  are  taken  and  read  is  a 
significant  sign.  Reports  of  colporteurs  in  this  regard  sometimes  sound  al¬ 
most  like  romances.  The  indications  abound  that  deep  below  the  stolid  sur¬ 
face  of  time-fixed  and  stereotyped  formalism,  the  Jewish  mind  of  the  East  is 
beginning  to  .awaken  to  the  needs  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  type  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  is  beginning  to  find  what  it  seeks  in  the  evangelical  truth  of  the 
new  covenant.” 
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a  national  Jewish  church,  in  which,  with  a  full  acceptance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  Jews  can  nevertheless  retain 
their  national  peculiarities,  such  as  circumcision,  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  like.  The  new  Jewish 
Christians  aim  to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  former  in 
national  traits,  the  latter  in  religious  convictions.  They  do 
therefore  not  propose  to  unite  themselves  with  any  of  the 
existing  church  bodies,  but  to  organize  a  Christian  church 
among  the  Israelites.  Rabinowitz  himself  was  baptized  in 
Berlin  by  Professor  Mead,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  is  on  all  fun¬ 
damental  points  a  pronounced  evangelical  Christian,  marked 
by  a  strong  piety.  These  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  attained  solely  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  while  in  no  way  or  manner  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
Christian  gospel  workers.  The  conviction  flashed  upon  him 
as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  overlooking  Jerusalem,  with 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  taken  with  him  as  a  guide¬ 
book  to  the  Holy  Land,  open  before  him.^  To  characterize 
the  movement,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  from  the  theses  which 
Rabinowitz  issued  when  he  first  began  to  proclaim  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Among  them  are  the  following: — 

Thesis  8:  “In  order  to  attain  such  a  regeneration  [of 
Israel],  we  need  a  helper,  a  physician,  whose  person  and  med¬ 
icines  have  been  found  reliable.” 

Thesis  9:  “In  order  to  find  such  a  person,  we  must 
look  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob  for  a  man  who  loves 
Israel,  and  who  has  given  his  life  for  the  sanctification  of 
God’s  holy  name,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  God’s  holy 
law  and  the  prophets;  a  man  who  is  known  to  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  soul,  and 
his  love  for  his  people;  a  man  who  lived  at  a  time  when  Israel 
had  already  taken  upon  itself  the  traditional  law,  and  had 

1  This  he  has  frequently,  in  his  sermons  and  elsewhere,  stated.  Cf.  now 
also  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  January,  1894,  where  are  also  found 
pictures  of  the  Jewish  reformer,  and  of  his  church  in  Kishneff. 
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already  been  scattered  among  th^  different  nations  of  the 
earth;  a  man,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  understood  the  proud 
hearts  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  their  pride  at  being  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were  blessed  of 
the  eternal  God,  and  who  understood  their  pride  at  having 
received  from  Mt.  Sinai  the  law,  but,  who,  on  the  other  hand 
also,  could  see  through  their  great  stubbornness  and  their  pro¬ 
pensity,  in  days  of  prosperity,  to  throw  aside  the  living  God, 
and  choose  for  themselves  false  gods,  namely,  the  love  of 
money,  and  the  control  of  their  brethren  through  science  and 
mammon.” 

Thesis  lo:  “The  man  who  unites  in  himself  all  these 
characteristics  we  have,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  books  of  history  of  our  people,  the  children  of  Israel, 
found  in  the  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  slain  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  before  the  destruction  of  the  last  temple.” 

“Jesus,  our  brother,”  became  the  watchword  and  war 
cry  of  the  new  congregation,  which  in  its  “Articles  of  Faith 
of  the  National  Jewish-Christian  Jewish  Congregation  of  the 
New  Testament”  and  elsewhere  has  clearly  shown  that  it 
accepts  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine.  Thesis  9  of 
this  latter  document  closes  with  these  words: — 

“He  [i.  e.,  Christ]  it  is  who  rules  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  eternally,  and  his  kingdom  has  no  end.  He  has  suffered, 
and  has  been  crucified,  and  has  been  buried  for  our  salva¬ 
tion;  he  has  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  lives,  and,  behold, 
he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Father  in  heaven.” 

The  literature  of  this  movement  is  quite  large,  and  is 
published  mostly  in  German.^ 

Two  other  movements  of  the  same  kind  have  been  started 
elsewhere  in  Oriental  Judaist  circles,  both  of  them  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other  and  also  independently  of  the  Kishneff 

^  It  is  issued  mostly  by  the  Institutum  Judaicum,  of  Leipzig.  A  sermon 
by  Rabinowitz,  translated  by  the  present  writer,  appeared  in  the  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought,  New  York,  February,  1894. 
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movement.  One  was  reported  from  Tomsk,  Siberia,  inaug¬ 
urated  by  a  Jewish  exile  merchant,  Jacob  Zebi  Scheinmann, 
of  which  Delitzsch  gave  an  account  in  his  journal  Saat  aiif 
Hoffniing,  April,  1887.  Unfortunately  this  reformer  has  not 
remained  true  to  his  mission.  At  any  rate  German  religious 
papers  recently  were  compelled  to  warn  their  readers  against 
Scheinmann,  who  was  collecting  monies  without  authority, 
on  the  basis  of  his  reputation  gained  by  Delitzsch’s  report. 

A  third  movement  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  venerable 
Rabbi  Lichtenstein,  in  Tapio-Szele,  Hungary.  While  at  first 
his  publications  did  not  show  that  decided  adherence  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  so  marked  in  the  words  and  works  of  Rabinowitz, 
Lichtenstein  has  in  recent  months  come  out  boldly  for  Christ 
and  his  cause.  He  has,  however,  not  yet  consented  to  be 
baptized.  His  latest  utterances  on  Christianity  are  found  in 
Saat  aiif  Hoffnnng,  1893,  pp.  229-233.  The  subject  is 
“Christ’s  Atoning  Blood.” 

What  the  outcome  of  these  movements  will  be,  only  a 
prophet  and  a  prophet’s  son  can  foretell.  Statistical  reports 
are  either  not  to  be  had  or  are  not  altogether  reliable.  Their 
chief  interest  for  the  present  lies  in  their-  character,  in  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  agitation.  It  really 
seems  that  they  indicate  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  on  Oriental  Judaism  also. 

Mission  enterprise  in  this  department  feels  correspond¬ 
ingly  encouraged.  According  to  the  latest  and  best  reports, 
those  furnished  by  Dalman,^  there  are  55  societies  engaged  in 
the  mission  work  among  the  Jews,  having  in  their  employ  399 
missionaries,  at  127  stations,  and  an  income  of  1,935,325 
marks  during  the  year  1891.  England  leads  all  the  rest  in 
this  work,  although  many  men  in  the  employ  of  the  English 

1  Cf.  Nathanael,  1892,  p.  80  seq.  The  literature  on  the  Jewish  question 
in  all  its  phases  is  given  by  the  same  excellent  authority  in  the  same  journal 
and  year,  pp.  104-123.  A  special  article  on  Christian  journals  for  Jewish 
work,  also  by  Dalman,  is  found  in  Nathanael,  1893,  pp.  143-156. 
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societies  are  Germans.  The  British  Isles  have  i6  such  soci¬ 
eties,  engaging  334  men,  at  84  stations,  with  an  income  of 
1,602,100  marks.  The  other  societies  are  found  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  France,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
America,  Palestine,  and  Australia.  The  greatest  interest  in 
the  theory  and  problems  of  Jewish  mission  work  is  shown  in 
Germany,  especially  in  Leipzig,  where  the  seminary  for  Jew¬ 
ish  mission  workers  is  found,  established  by  Delitzsch,  and 
revived  by  his  able  young  assistant.  Pastor  F'aber,^  formerly  a 
Jewish  missionary  in  Southeastern  Russia.  Professor  Strack’s 
work  in  Berlin  among  the  students  has  also  had  excellent 
fruit.  At  no  fewer  than  nine  German  and  Scandinavian  Uni¬ 
versities,  there  are  Instituta  Judaica,  organizations  among 
the  students  established  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  work  and  of  studying  post-biblical  Jewish  literature. 
Both  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  these  Instituta^  which  are  a  re¬ 
vival  of  a  movement  of  this  kind  established  a  century  ago  at 
Halle  during  the  pietistic  era  by  Callenberg,  have  publication 
interests,  and  have  issued  quite  a  lot  of  good  literature  in  this 
line,  both  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  problem.  And  of  these  there  are  many. 

Whether  the  apostolic  promise  Tra?  Tcrpa^X  a(odr](Tvrai 
(Rom.  xi.  26)  refers  to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  among  exegetes,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  gospel  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  power  unto  salvation  also 
among  the  Israelites.  There  never  has  been  a  period  since 
the  apostolic  era  when  in  a  large  section  of  Judaism  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time  seems  so  clearly  to  have  come  for  the  Jews  as  it 
has  done  at  the  present  time.  Here  too  the  grain  now  seems 
to  be  ripe  for  the  harvest.^ 

1  The  course  of  study  in  this  Seminary  is  found  in  Nathanael,  1891,  p.  125. 

2  The  richest  storehouses  for  the  discussions,  statistics,  etc.,  of  the  Jewish 
question  in  all  its  ramifications  and  phases  are  the  two  great  journals,  Saat 
auf  Hoffnung,  now  in  its  thirty-first  volume,  and  Nathanael^  now  in  its  tenth 
volume. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NOAH  PORTER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

The  most  marked  trait  of  Noah  Porter  was  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  self  when  dealing  with  persons,  and  perfect  self-con¬ 
sciousness  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject.  His  freedom  from 
selfishness  enabled  him  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  sought  his  presence;  while  by  voluntary  con¬ 
centration  of  thought  on  whatever  was  in  hand  he  could  wield 
all  his  intellectual  force  for  its  elucidation.  The  one  charac¬ 
teristic  gave  him  control  over  men  by  his  sympathy  with  their 
interests;  the  other,  over  a  subject  by  his  grasp  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles. 

“The  Perfect  Christian  Gentleman”  is  the  sobriquet 
which  unconsciously  arises  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  The 
well-rounded  life  consists  in  positive  work  for  good,  and  neg¬ 
ative  energy  toward  evil.  To  mingle  extensively  with  the 
world  and  yet  give  no  offence  in  anything,  requires  a  more 
happy  union  of  qualities  than  that  force  of  character  which 
pursues  unrelentingly  a  noble  idea,  but  with  an  impetuosity 
which  rudely  thrusts  aside  all  who  stand  in  the  way.  Luther 
fells  by  a  blow  the  enemy  who  opposes:  Melanchthon  raises 
the  fallen,  and  through  kindness  reclaims  from  error  and 
makes  him  his  friend  forever.  If  the  Roman  Emperor,  when 
dying,  considered  the  fact  that  he  had  never  caused  a  tear 
greater  ground  of  rejoicing  than  all  his  splendid  achievements 
in  arms  or  statesmanship,  how  happy  must  the  spirit  of  Noah 
Porter  be  if  conscious  of  the  memories  he  has  left  with  all 
who  ever  felt  his  winsome  presence ! 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  not  strong  or  positive  because  he  gave  no  offence. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  forces  which  rule  the  world.  As  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion  act  on  matter,  even  so  moral  influences 
sway  character.  The  one  unites;  the  other  disintegrates. 
Harsh  measures  and  fierce  spirits  may  sometimes  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  dealing  with  evil,  but  blessed  is  he  who  is  possessed 
of  such  a  temper  that  he  can  do  his  Master’s  work,  and 
make  even  bad  men  feel  happy  while  their  mistakes  are  cor¬ 
rected.  For  most  men  neutralize  much  of  their  good  work 
by  a  severity  which  cares  little  for  the  method  pursued,  orthe 
pain  given  to  others,  provided  their  own  purpose  be  effected. 
But  it  was  the  special  excellence  of  President  Porter,  that  his 
goodness  equalled  his  wisdom,  and  that  his  kindness  of  heart 
led  him  to  feel  that  a  great  part  of  any  desirable  result  con¬ 
sists  in  the  happiness  of  the  actors  while  engaged  in  achiev¬ 
ing  it.  He  illustrated  this  pre-eminently  in  his  own  conduct. 
If  he  was  not  always  sunny  in  temper,  he  was  a  first-rate 
actor.  When  vexations  came  upon  him,  he  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  them  without  the  help  or  knowledge  of  others.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  him  morose,  nor  known  any  one  that 
ever  saw  him  manifest  any  anger.  Yet  this  was  not  for  lack 
of  vigor,  spirit,  or  deep  sense  of  indignation  for  wrong.  It 
requires  indeed  less  force  of  character  to  get  angry  and  make 
a  fool  of  one’s  self  than  to  do  almost  anything  else.  Ebulli¬ 
tions  of  temper  are  the  heat  lightning  which  in  summer 
flashes  from  a  cloud,  but  brings  no  rain. 

He  was  many  sided;  worked  in  many  fields,  and  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity.  There  was  no  reason  to  conceal  his 
motives;  and  so  he  was  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  In  brief  outline  we  may  note  his  chief  phases  of 
activity: — 

1.  He  was  an  Instructor  of  Youth  and  a  Preacher  of 
the  Gospel; 

2.  Professor  and  President  of  a  University; 
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3.  The  Author  of  a  Philosophical  System; 

4.  An  Essayist  and  Litterateur. 

I.  The  idea,  conspicuous  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  the  teacher  of  knowledge  should  be  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  was  strongly  exemplified  in  his  ca¬ 
reer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  union,  held  with  so  much 
tenacity  by  the  New  England  churches  while  they  were  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  for  a  splendid  national  character,  will 
never  be  annulled  by  the  tendency  to  division  of  labor  which 
of  late  has  become  so  marked.  The  divorce  between  the 
callings  of  Preacher  and  Teacher  can  help  neither,  and  indi¬ 
cates  supposed  incompatibility.  Noah  Porter  illustrated  the 
idea  of  combination  most  happily,  like  so  many  of  our  great¬ 
est  educators.  After  a  novitiate  as  Tutor,  during  which  time 
he  studied  theology,  he  entered  the  Pastorate;  which  he  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  ever  given  up.  For,  during  all  subsequent 
life,  he  preached  constantly;  and  everywhere  to  audiences  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  his  earnest  but  calm  presentation  of  the  truth. 
He  preached  what  he  himself  experienced,  and  gained  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  presenting  the  gospel  as 
something  adapted  to  mould  the  whole  man  anew.  The 
truths  of  external  nature,  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  soul,  were  shown  to  be  parts  of  a  scheme  in 
which  the  Divine  by  condescension  enters  the  sphere  of  human 
consciousness.  God  comes  down  to  us,  that  we  may  be  raised 
through  right  thinking  and  right  living  to  unite  with  him; 
and  thus  heaven  and  earth  be  brought  together  as  component 
parts  of  one  life  eternal.  This  life  was  so  completely  felt  and 
thought  by  the  preacher,  that  he  spoke  of  its  doctrines  as 
realities  with  which  he  was  familiar,  as  truths  which  must  find 
access  to  all  receptive  hearts.  He  believed  these  so  implicitly 
that  he  expected  them  to  be  appropriated  by  all  fair-minded 
hearers.  “  He  believed,  and  therefore  he  spoke.”  The  sanc¬ 
tity  and  candor  of  the  preacher  were  a  voucher  for  the  reali- 
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ties  of  his  message;  while  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  showed 
the  effect  of  their  transforming  power. 

2.  It  is  difficult,  even  in  thought,  to  separate  the  preacher 
from  the  teacher,  because  they  both  have  identically  the  same 
purpose,  that  is,  to  make  men  capable  of  doing  more  good 
work  through  the  increase  of  knowledge.  These  offices  were 
so  blended  in  our  instructor  that  he  seemed  like  a  radiating 
body,  giving  out  both  light  and  life.  But  if  we  analyze  his 
work  according  to  the  ordinary  conceptions,  it  will  be  proper 
also  to  say  that  Noah  Porter  was  a  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
and  that  he  spent  his  life  in  teaching  young  men  to  think  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  they  might  act  rightly.  While  he  is  still  the 
preacher,  yet  in  the  class-room  his  attitude  must  be  different 
from  that  required  by  the  pulpit.  It  is  there  to  convince  men 
of  the  truth,  and  thereby  make  them  better,  but  exclusively 
through  the  reason.  The  affections  are  indeed  warmed  by 
the  truth  as  a  resultant,  but  the  direct  incidence  of  the  light 
is  to  awaken  intellectual  energy.  He  taught  ex  cathedra,  as 
all  successful  instructors  do,  by  his  presence,  the  sympathy  of 
his  look,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  by  the  meaning  of 
the  words  he  uttered.  The  whole  man  was  at  work  on  us, 
and  the  force  of  his  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  was  the 
hiding  of  his  power.  His  pupils  at  the  time  might  not  be 
startled  at  the  novelty  of  his  ideas,  or  the  elegance  of  his  dic¬ 
tion.  Most  likely  they  were  not  thinking  about  him  or  his 
manner  at  all.  He  certainly  never  appeared  to  think  of  him¬ 
self.  The  message  he  had  to  deliver  absorbed  his  thoughts. 
There  was  energy  exerted  by  him  on  his  pupils,  just  as  attrac¬ 
tion  by  the  sun  upon  the  earth.  The  flower  opens  its  petals 
to  the, rays.  The  youthful  nature  expanded  under  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  touch,  which,  though  powerful,  was  so  gentle  that  it  was 
discovered  only  by  the  effect  it  silently  wrought.  Like  the 
dew  and  rain  which  fall  everywhere  to  refresh  all  things  alike, 
but  glide  off  from  natures  with  no  capacity  for  their  appro¬ 
priation;  so  his  teaching  fell  upon  his  hearers  and  tested  their 
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capacity  for  growth.  As  far  as  intention  could  make  it,  his 
instruction  was  impersonal.  The  truth  spoke  for  itself,  and 
was  sufficient  of  itself.  With  some  instructors  there  is  always 
such  a  consciousness  of  self  apparent,  that  the  man  himself 
is  exhibited,  not  the  subject.  But  he  was  an  apostle  with  a 
message,  and  this  so  completely  filled  his  soul  that  there  was 
no  thought  for  anything  but  its  deliverance.  He  desired  the 
welfare  of  his  pupils  to  such  degree,  and  was  so  fully  assured 
that  his  message  would  effect  this  result,  that  he  seemed  never 
to  waste  a  thought  as  to  whether  he  was  popular  or  not.  To 
have  courted  popularity  was  impossible  for  such  a  nature  as 
his;  yet  he  received,  without  asking,  what  the  self-seeking 
can  never  secure.  Doubtless  he  desired  to  be  loved,  since 
such  a  great  nature  as  his  must  receive  as  well  as  give  forth 
much  of  that  feeling  which  expresses  the  essential  attribute 
of  God.  But  this  came  to  him  by  the  equalization  of  forces. 
His  pupils  were  so  happy  in  his  presence,  so  carried  away  by 
the  truths  he  gave  them  to  digest,  that  they  were  conscious 
neither  of  him  as  the  instructor,  nor  of  themselves  as  learn¬ 
ers.  But  when  time  for  reflection  intervened,  they  realized 
that  a  prophet  had  been  among  them. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  reprove  in  the  class-room. 
The  instructor  was  so  artless,  so  confiding,  so  full  of  sweetness 
and  light,  that  no  student,  however  boyish  and  surcharged 
with  mischief,  could  think  of  giving  any  annoyance.  For  all  in¬ 
stinctively  felt  that  he  lived  for  their  welfare;  that  no  thought 
of  himself  was  entertained;  and,  therefore,  no  roguish  freak 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  personal  indignity.  There  was  no 
constraint  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  professional  chair 
was  not  held  as  a  vantage-ground,  save  to  do  good  to  the 
learner.  Hence  there  was  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the 
class-room,  in  the  home  of  the  teacher,  which  was  open  as  the 
day  to  all  who  wished  to  enter,  and  in  all  public  intercourse. 
He  was  the  minister  for  the  service  of  every  one:  both  friend 
and  instructor  so  blended  that  the  two  relations  could  not  be 
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distinguished.  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  sit  with  him, 
listening  to  lectures  on  logic  and  philosophy,  at  Berlin  in 
1853-54.  He  mingled  among  the  brilliant  throng  of  profes¬ 
sors  and  students,  adapting  himself  alike  to  every  age  and 
stage  of  culture.  He  was  both  admired  and  loved  in  that  as¬ 
semblage,  which  composed  the  most  intellectual  as  well  as 
elegant  coterie  of  literati  at  that  time  in  the  world.  His  kind¬ 
ness  to  young  men  in  the  University,  and  their  fondness  for 
him,  was  as  marked  as  when  he  lectured  to  his  own  students 
at  Yale;  while  his  fame  as  a  thinker  insured  for  him  the  most 
deferential  treatment  from  those  professors  at  Berlin  whom 
he  honored  by  sitting  at  their  feet  as  a  learner.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  in  referring  to  him  as  a  professor,  which  feeling  predom¬ 
inated — whether  love  for  the  friend,  respect  for  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  character,  or  admiration  for  his  ability  and  cul¬ 
ture;  for  these  were  united  in  such  a  happy  combination, 
that  his  pupils  must  ever  feel  a  new  inspiration  for  all  that  is 
true  and  good  when  they  think  of  him  as  their  teacher. 

His  government  of  young  men,  whether  as  professor  in 
his  own  lecture  room  or  president  of  the  whole  univ’^ersity, 
was  by  the  law  of  kindness.  His  nature  was  wholly  averse 
to  harsh  methods,  and  he  employed  no  punishment  as  disci¬ 
pline  while  pi'ofessor.  His  manner  was  so  genial,  his  desire 
for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils  so  hearty,  his  mastery  of  the 
subjects  taught  so  thorough,  that  there  really  was  no  call  for 
animadversion,  save  in  rare  instances.  Even  in  these  cases  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  notice  offences  than  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  his  work  with  those  who  wished  to  learn;  for  the 
turmoil  occasioned  in  the  current  of  university  life  is  poorly 
compensated  by  the  punishment  of  an  offender.  The  great 
body  of  students  desire  to  do  their  duty;  they  know  the  au¬ 
thors  of  all  mischief  done,  and  if  they  cannot  correct  the  evils 
by  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  healthy  college  sentiment,  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  punishment  will  surely  not  be  successful. 

It  is  true,  that  among  a  large  body  of  strong  characters 
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such  as  college  students  are,  and  at  a  period  when  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  hot  and  the  sense  of  mischief  at  its  highest,  offences 
must  come,  and  therefore  the  power  of  an  instructor  must  be 
felt  occasionally,  to  be  duly  respected  by  the  unruly.  While 
president,  Mr.  Porter  did  not  shrink  from  the  infliction  of 
punishment  when  his  colleagues  deemed  it  necessary.  There 
will  always  be  some  professor  in  any  faculty  who  is  not  able 
to  stand  alone,  and  for  the  protection  of  such  the  students 
must  be  taught  that  there  is  reserve  power  somewhere  which 
can  be  applied.  For  his  own  protection,  President  Porter 
had  never  found  it  necessary  to  punish.  In  fact  his  aims  and 
methods  rendered  punitive  discipline  well-nigh  useless.  This 
temper  he  always  retained,  and  though  for  the  sake  of  others 
he  did  not  refuse  to  punish,  yet  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
university  was  strongly  marked  by  his  well-known  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  prosperity  of  Yale  under  his  kindly  regime  is  well 
known.  In  pecuniary  growth,  increase  in  the  number  of  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students,  the  erection  of  elegant  buildings, — in  a 
word,  in  the  wide  expansion  of  every  material  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectual  resource, — his  administration  was  worthy  to  come 
between  the  magnificent  presidency  of  Woolsey,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  era  so  happily  ushered  in  by  him  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor. 

3.  To  be  the  founder  of  a  school  or  system  of  philosophy 
is  the  privilege  of  but  few  in  the  history  of  the  world;  but  to 
do  this  signifies  rather  the  enunciation  of  something  startling 
than  the  e.xposition  of  the  accredited  and  consequently  nor¬ 
mal  facts  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  It  is  hard  to  be  orig¬ 
inal  in  the  discovery  of  principles  since  Plato  showed  what  is 
in  the  intellectual  man.  It  is  like  winnowing  chaff  to  be  a 
critic  of  what  other  men  have  thought  since  Aristotle  tried 
the  chief  thinkers  of  Greece  in  his  merciless  alembic;  for  he 
possessed  a  knowledge  which  was  encyclopaedic,  and  an  in¬ 
sight  which  could  discern  the  truth  and  eliminate  the  error 
through  all  the  mazes  of  sophistry.  If  one  subtract  from 
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even  such  writers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Hegel, 
the  thoughts  which  can  be  found  in  Plato,  the  residuum  of 
their  systems,  if  not  a  caput  inortuum^  still  would  not  have 
enough  of  life  left  to  stand  alone.  Nor  is  this  strange.  For 
the  phenomena  of  mind  as  they  have  been  observed  by  in¬ 
trospection  are  as  accessible  in  the  clear  sky  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  as  in  the  mists  of  Holland  and  Prussia.  The  mind  in 
dealing  with  itself  has  both  the  material  on  which  to  act,  and 
the  most  perfect  instrument  for  observation,  always  at  hand. 
So,  in  philosophy  proper,  new  schools  are,  in  accuracy  of 
speech,  only  modifications  of  ideas  well  known  to  the  Greek 
sages;  and  most  commonly  a  one-sided  view  of  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  claims  originality  by  giving  undue  prominence 
to  a  part  of  man’s  spiritual  nature.  In  the  sciences  of  ma¬ 
terial  nature,  or  kinetic  energy,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
Here  experiment  constantly  opens  new  fields,  since  nature 
may  be  both  cajoled  and  tortured  into  revealing  her  secrets; 
and  each  new  discovery  opens  fresh  lines  of  investigation. 
With  the  phenomena  of  mind  it  is  not  so.  Here: 

“  Sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  nequit  pergere  homo.” 

Corroborating  testimony  to  prove  this  statement  maybe  found 
in  the  history  of  Formal  Logic  and  Pure  Geometry.  While 
their  applications  may  be  unlimited,  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  will  remain,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
very  much  as  Aristotle  and  Euclid  formulated  them. 

Though  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Metaphysics  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  that  has  been  produced  in  this 
century,  and  for  purposes  of  general  study  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  has  ever  been  written,  it  would  not  be  just  to  call 
President  Porter  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He 
did  not  claim  originality  for  his  leading  principles.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  startle  the  world  by  paradox.  He  cast  no  dis¬ 
credit  on  his  predecessors.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ter  of  everything  of  value  in  the  speculations  of  the  leading 
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thinkers  from  Socrates  to  Schelling.  Their  doctrines  he  did 
not  merely  take  and  rearrange  in  an  arbitrary  scheme;  but  he 
made  them  his  own  by  assimilation.  And  from  this  store¬ 
house  of  materials  he  elaborated  a  System  of  Philosophy 
which  was  as  truly  original  as  any  one  can  be  that,  while 
holding  to  independent  investigation  as  its  raison  d'etre^  must 
be  critical,  else  fail  in  its  leading  purpose  as  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  not  borrow  from  others,  and 
then  by  clothing  their  thoughts  in  a  new  dress  challenge  them 
for  his  own  discoveries.  His  object  was  to  enumerate  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  facts  of  mental  consciousness  so  comprehensively 
and  fairly  that  no  tract  belonging  to  his  proper  sphere  might 
be  neglected.  And  here,  just  as  in  his  oral  instruction,  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  of  egotism.  He  is  as  impersonal  in  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  as  if  he  thought  all  men  could,  like 
himself,  forget  the  interpreter  in  giving  heed  to  the  oracle. 
His  object  was  to  state  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  language 
the  universal  principles  of  philosophy, — principles  which  must 
be  known,  in  order  to  answer  the  riddle  which  the  sphinx  pro¬ 
pounds  as  she  stands  confronting  each  thinker  who  will  know 
his  destiny.  The  subject  was  clear  to  his  own  mind  by  long 
and  patient  elaboration.  He  had  proved  that  he  knew  it  by 
the  test  which  Aristotle'  gives  of  knowledge,  “the  ability  to 
communicate  it  through  teaching.”  Gifted  with  rare  clear¬ 
ness  of  diction,  he  aimed  to  write  a  book  that  could  be  un¬ 
derstood.  The  reproach  to  metaphysics  is  that  it  is  a  subject 
which  none  understand,  and  which  grows  darker  by  illustra¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  this  reproach  is  often  deserved  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled.  Some  deceive  them¬ 
selves  in  thinking  they  know  what  they  do  not.  Others,  per¬ 
haps,  do  know,  but  have  no  faculty  of  enunciation.  Still  others, 
unconscious,  we  may  charitably  hope,  of  their  poverty  of 
knowledge,  desire  to  be  esteemed  wise,  and  therefore  proceed 
on  the  theory:  Ovme  ignotum  pro  mirifico  est ;  and  so,  like 
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the  cuttlefish,  leave  behind  them  only  troubled  waters — of 
thought.  But  if  philosophyis  ascience  at  all, it  can  be  known. 
And  if  it  can  be  comprehended,  it  can  be  taught.  So,  also, 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  this  fact  can  be  known.  President  Por¬ 
ter,  like  Plato,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bishop,  Butler,  and  Kant, 
can  always  be  understood.  One  who  really  knows  himself 
and  his  subject  can  make  others  of  fair  intelligence  see  what 
he  does.  In  this  indispensable  requisite  to  philosophy,  the 
treatise  on  the  Human  Mind  by  President  Porter  is  an  epoch- 
making  book.  It  is  more  complete  in  its  scope,  more  clear  in 
its  enunciation,  more  fair  in  its  critical  estimate  of  what  others 
have  done,  than  any  other  system  ever  published.  Many 
thinkers  have  been  more  thorough  in  their  treatment  of  special 
topics  in  philosophy,  and  laid  juster  claims,  perhaps,  to  orig¬ 
inality.  But  no  one  else  has  at  the  same  time  surveyed  the 
whole  ground  so  carefully,  and  given  such  a  complete  coup 
cTccil  of  the  plotting.  His  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  if  firmly 
grasped,  can  be  relied  on  to  lead  to  the  light  of  truth.  No 
book  can  be  found  more  unpretentious,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  suggestive  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  doubtless  the  author’s  most  enduring  monument,  save  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  by  personal  intercourse.  This, 
though  unseen,  has  been  felt;  and  will  be  perpetuated  through 
all  time  by  receptive  souls  who  will  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  paths  that  the  master  led  them. 

4.  Any  notice  of  Noah  Porter  would  be  incomplete  which 
did  not  include  his  work  as  a  Litterateur  and  Essayist.  The 
amount  and  versatility  of  his  literary  activity,  exclusive  of  the 
books  he  wrote,  was  prodigious.  He  was  constantly  engaged, 
during  his  whole  mature  life,  either  as  a  preacher  or  teacher, 
and  much  of  the  time  both,  and  for  fifteen  years  as  an  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  harassing  demands  of  a  large  university;  still  he 
somehow  found  time  to  write  for  the  press  continually.  The 
number  of  articles  in  the  daily  papers,  in  the  monthlies  and 
quarterlies,  in  separate  pamphlets,  was  marvellous.  He  wrote 
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with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  The  style  of  his  pen  was  al¬ 
ways  like  that  of  his  speech,  simple  and  clear;  and  the  first 
draught  required  little  revision.  Its  pervading  tone  sparkling, 
crisp,  and  permeated  with  the  genial  good  nature  of  the  man. 
The  power  to  discern  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  to  seize 
that  which  is  fleeting  and  fix  it  for  observation  before  it  dis¬ 
appears  and  is  lost,  to  hit  the  point  at  which  the  public 
thought  on  any  subject  is  aiming,  is  the  province  of  the  essay¬ 
ist.  In  this  faculty  of  mind.  President  Porter  showed  con¬ 
summate  ability.  There  was  a  combination  of  earnestness 
with  humor  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  driest  and  most 
hackneyed  subject  vvith  such  a  degree  of  freshness  as  to  com¬ 
pel  attention.  His  humor  was  of  that  easy  sort  which  came 
from  its  source  without  noise,  and  touched  the  reader  before 
he  suspected  what  was  coming.  It  was  like  that  of  Addison, 
when  he  described  his  vision  of  society  ladies  rendering  their 
account  to  Rhadamanthus;  or  Irving,  comparing  the  pestilent 
shrew  when  in  her  company  manners,  to  the  brook  which  had 
left  its  brawling  in  the  rocky  ravine,  and  become  demure  and 
placid  in  the  level  meadow.  We  wonder,  as  we  shake  with 
convulsive  laughter,  how  the  writer  could  look  so  serious,  so 
dignified,  while  his  pen  was  tracing  the  pungent  sallies.  His 
marked  aversion  was  pretentious  knowledge;  the  being  wise 
above  that  which  is  written  in  religion;  covert  infidelity  mas¬ 
querading  under  the  guise  of  free  inquiry;  the  doctrinaires  in 
education,  whose  claim  to  be  heard  rests  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  their  theories  seem  to  work  beautifully  before  they 
are  tried,  they  must  prove  faultless  in  application.  Men  who 
hold  that  all  systems  under  which  the  world  has  worked  and 
prospered  hitherto,  must  be  rejected  because  they  were  not 
free  from  all  defects,  received  no  quarter  from  his  caustic  rid¬ 
icule.  In  holding  up  such  sciolists  to  merited  derision,  he 
was  in  his  proper  element.  P'or  we  owe  a  large  debt  to  the 
carefully  elaborated  systems  of  education,  which  have  shown 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  humanity  by  enabling  the 
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world  to  reach  its  present  stage  of  culture  so  that  it  is  fitted 
for  farther  progress.  His  abounding  good  nature,  his  love 
for  the  truth,  his  hatred  of  shams,  his  ill-concealed  contempt 
for  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  as  he  holds  up  his  victims  for 
our  mirth,  reminds  one  of  the  caricature  which  represented 
Mr.  Lincoln,  having  his  face  all  beaming  with  the  most  benev¬ 
olent  smiles,  holding  up  a  diminutive  general  transfixed  by  a 
table  fork,  to  give  piquancy  to  “the  little  story”  intended  for 
our  delectation.  The  victims  of  President  Porter’s  satire  must 
have  felt  themselves  happy  in  giving  occasion  for  so  delicious 
basting,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  cels  are  said  to  have 
felt  pleasure  because  they  were  skinned  by  good  Izaak  Walton. 

There  should  be  a  collection  made,  from  all  President 
Porter’s  writings,  of  extracts,  longer  or  shorter,  which  form  uni¬ 
ties  fulfilling  the  conception  of  essays,  such  as  those  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  the  Spectator.  This  would  add  to  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  assured  fame  of  the 
author. 

We  cannot  think  of  Noah  Porter  as  dead,  or  his  activi¬ 
ties  impaired  by  his  removal  from  us.  He  is  still,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  engaged  about  his  leather’s  business;  with  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  capacity  for  service,  and  a  boundless  field  for  its 
exercise.  We  love  him  more  than  language  can  express;  with 
an  affection  which  can  be  adequately  shown  only  by  imita¬ 
ting,  as  we  have  strength  and  opportunity,  the  marked  feat¬ 
ures  of  his  beautiful  life. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  but  short,  yet  so  important  that  it 
has  become  the  central  point  of  the  history  of  all  ages.  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  were  the  most  important  events  in  his  history.  The  time  in  which 
they  occurred  was  very  short, — not  quite  one  week.  Yet  that  short  period  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  best  expositors  in  Christendom  for  centuries,  and 
they  have  entirely  failed  to  harmonize  the  history  as  related  by  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Tholuck,  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  says:  “The  larger  portion 
of  the  modern  critics  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of  this  subject  to  the 
ultimate  result,  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  on  one  or  the  other  side,  either 
on  the  part  of  John  or  on  that  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  ’’  (p.  303). 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge  against  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Evangelists.  If  they  made  mistakes  at  such  an  important  period  regarding  so 
short  a  time,  how  can  we  trust  their  larger  history  and  doctrinal  teaching? 
Are  the  critics,  expositors,  and  harmonists  infallible?  May  they  not  be  mis¬ 
taken?  Have  they  fully  considered  all  the  facts  related  by  the  Evangelists? 
Have  they  not  substituted  their  own  opinions,  or  those  of  the  ancients,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Evangelists  ?  I  believe,  that  when  all  the  facts 
are  duly  considered  and  properly  represented,  it  will  be  found  that  the  four 
Evangelists  are  in  perfect  accord.  I  have  searched  widely  and  diligently,  for 
many  years,  the  works  of  the  learned  on  this  matter,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  one  who  has  taken  into  account  all  the  facts,  and  properly  used 
them.  I  will  state  the  facts,  and  then  proceed  to  harmonize  them. 

1.  That  the  last  supper  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  not  the 
paschal  supper  proper.  He  did  not  eat  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

2.  That  he  was  crucified  on  a  preparation  day  before  a  Sabbath.  But 
that  Sabbath  was  a  ceremonial,  or  Passover,  Sabbath,  and  not  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath.  That  he  lay  in  the  grave  over  two  Sabbaths,  the  paschal  and  weekly. 

3.  That  he  predicted  he  would  be  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three 
nights,  which  must  mean,  by  fair  reckoning,  seventy-two  hours. 

4.  That  he  was  buried  before  sunset  on  the  same  evening  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  light  yet  remaining  in  the  firmament  belonging  to  the  Sabbath 
which  was  about  to  begin  as  they  finished  burying  him. 

5.  That  the  two  women  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  came  to  the 
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grave  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  of  day  at  which  Jesus  was  buried,  before 
sunset  in  the  first  watch,  which  began  at  six  in  the  evening.  But  Jesus  had 
risen,  the  earthquake  had  passed,  and  the  guard  who  had  been  set  to  watch 
the  grave  had  left  for  the  city,  before  the  women  arrived. 

6.  Cleopas,  on  his  way  to  Emmaus  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  spoke  of 
the  third  day  as  already  past. 

If  these  facts  can  be  substantiated,  then  will  appear  clearly  the  harmony 
of  the  four  Evangelists. 

I.  The  last  supper  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  not  properly 
and  fully  a  paschal  supper  ;  there  was  no  lamb  on  the  table  at  that  supper. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Jesus  intended  to  eat  the  Passover  with  his  disci¬ 
ples,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  make  preparations  to  that  effect  (Matt, 
xxvi.  17-30;  Mark  xiv.  12-25). 

Some  are  very  positive  that  the  last  supper  eaten  by  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles  was  the  real  paschal  supper.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  met  in  the  upper 
room,  and  did  eat  a  supper.  But  I  see  no  sign  of  a  lamb,  the  chief  thing  in 
the  paschal  supper.  There  seems  to  have  been  only  bread  and  wine  at  their 
supper ;  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  kind  of  meat.  Why  ?  Because  it  was 
not  there.  I  think  we  are  not  to  take  Matt.  xxvi.  19,  “  and  they  made  ready 
the  Passover,”  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  for  Deut.  xii.  26  and  xvi.  2  say  particu¬ 
larly  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  sacrificed  “  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.”  The  disciples  therefore  could  not  kill 
the  lamb  :  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  ready  the  unleavened  bread  and  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  that  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  Luke  xxii.  15  says  : 
“  And  he  said  unto  them.  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer.”  Though  this  is  taken  by  some  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
actually  eat  it,  the  reverse  seems  to  me  the  fact.  If  he  did  eat  it,  what  could 
he  mean  by  saying  that  he  strongly  desired  what  he  was  then  enjoying?  We 
do  not  find  elsewhere  in  his  whole  history  that  he  depended  so  much  upon  a 
physical  enjoyment  or  religious  ceremony. 

But  if  the  paschal  supper  was  yet  future,  we  can  see  the  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  desire  to  benefit  others.  He  had  desired  to  live  over  the  time 
of  the  Passover  so  as  to  benefit  the  millions  then  present  at  Jerusalem  by  his 
miracles  and  preaching.  He  had  desired  that  the  high  priest  and  Jewish  lead¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  Judas,  might  be  filled  with  love  to  God  while  commemorating 
his  wonderful  kindness  to  them  as  a  nation.  Instead  of  that,  he  found  them 
conspiring  to  kill  him  whom  God  had  sent  to  deliver  men  from  their  sins.  He 
was  disappointed,  for  they  had  worked  their  plans  so  skilfully  that  they  might 
kill  him  before  the  time  to  eat  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  or  to  preach  to  and 
heal  the  multitudes  at  the  feast.  The  fact  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  out 
at  night  after  their  supper  proves  that  it  was  not  the  paschal  supper,  for  no 
one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  house  till  morning  (Ex.  xii.  22).  Expositors  gen¬ 
erally  allow  and  maintain  that  the  supper  of  which  John  speaks  in  chap.  xiii. 
1-30  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  Matt.  xxvi.  20-25;  Mark  xiv.  17-21  ; 
Luke  xxii.  14-18.  Robinson  in  his  Harmony  puts  them  together,  calling 
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both,  “evening  introducing  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.”  Neander  and  Elli- 
cott  describe  them  as  one.  I  think  they  are  right.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  prove  they  are  different. 

But  John  says  expressly,  that  the  supper  of  which  he  speaks  was  before, 
or  earlier  in  time  than,  the  Passover  (xiii.  i).  Consistent  with  this,  in  chap, 
xviii.  28  he  says,  that  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had  not  eaten  the  Pass- 
over.  Moreover,  he  informs  us  that  after  that  supper  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of 
his  disciples,  which  he  would  not  have  done  after  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  for 
that  supper  was  always  the  commencement  of  a  Sabbath  (Ex.  xii.  14-17  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5-8;  Num.  xxviii.  16).  Again  :  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten  in  or  near 
the  sanctuary,  not  in  a  private  room  (Deut.  xvi.  5-7).  There  is  no  hint  any¬ 
where  in  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  did  eat  the  Passover  too  early,  or  the  Jews 
too  late,  that  year,  which  would  most  likely  have  been  noticed  by  some  one, 
had  such  been  the  case,  as  many  argue.  But  since  the  supper  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelists  was  evidently  not  the  paschal  supper,  there  was  no  clashing. 
There  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  Evangelists  on  this  point.  John  says, 
the  disciples  thought  that  Jesus  commanded  Judas  to  buy  what  was  wanted 
for  the  feast,  yet  future,  when  he  said,  “  That  thou  doest  do  quickly.” 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  did  not  the  first  three  Evangelists  distinguish 
the  last  supper  from  the  Passover,  as  John  does?  The  ceremonial  law  com¬ 
manded  several  preparations  before  eating  the  lamb  ;  cleaning  the  house,  cast¬ 
ing  out  all  leavened  bread,  preparing  unleavened  bread.  “  In  the  first  month, 
in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  un¬ 
til  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even  ”  (Ex.  xii.  18).  Many  ex¬ 
positors  maintain  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  called  the  whole  week 
the  Passover,  whereas  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  properly  the  Pass- 
over.  The  three  Evangelists  therefore  may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
mark  the  distinction.  Thus  not  only  are  the  four  Evangelists  in  harmony, 
but  also  Christ  and  Moses,  whose  commands  he  did  not  violate. 

Christ,  our  Passover,  then,  was  slain  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  slew 
their  lamb  of  the  Passover.  He  was  slain  earlier  in  the  day,  thus  rendering 
the  death  of  paschal  lambs  forever  unnecessary.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  or¬ 
dained  before  the  time  of  the  Passover,  not  as  an  addition  to  it,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Greek  Church  maintains  that  Christ  was  slain  on  the  same  day 
as  the  paschal  lamb.  In  this  they  seem  to  be  right.  It  is  evident  that  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  leaven  and  preparing  the  unleavened  bread  must  have  been  done 
the  day  before  that  on  which  the  lamb  was  slain.  Therefore  they  began  to  eat 
unleavened  bread,  of  necessity,  with  the  beginning  of  that  day,  and  not  with 
the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  time  for  them  to  sanctify  themselves  after  cleaning  the  house. 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  could  not  have  any  other  bread  than  unleavened  for 
their  last  supper,  though  it  was  not  the  paschal  supper. 

2.  Christ  was  crucified  on  a  preparation  day  before  a  Sabbath,  but  that 
Sabbath  was  not  the  seventh  day.  For  he  lay  in  the  grave  over  two  Sab¬ 
baths,  the  paschal  and  weekly.  I  think  that  Tholuck  is  mistaken  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  statement ;  “  All  the  four  accounts  concur  in  the  statement  that  the 

Redeemer  was  crucified  on  Friday.”  Though  many  learned  men  think  the 
same,  1  cannot  find  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  mentions  whatjiay  of  the  w’eek 
he  was  crucified.  Some  of  them  say  it  was  a  preparation  day  to  be  followed 
by  a  Sabbath.  But  was  it  the  weekly  or  a  ceremonial  Sabbath  ordered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Passover?  (Ex.  xii.  i6;  Lev  xxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxviii.  18.) 

I  think  Calvin  is  right.  “  For  John  says  plainly,  that  the  day  when  he 
was  crucified  was  held  by  the  Jews  for  the  preparation  ;  no:  for  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  but  for  the  Passover.”  “  Further,  they  went  not  into  the  judgment 
hall,  lest  they  should  defile  themselves,  because  the  next  day  they  were  to  eat 
the  Passover.  1  know  that  many  men  do  seek  for  shifts,  but  they  are  such  as 
avail  them  not.  For  this  cannot  be  shifted  over  by  any  cavil.  They  kept  not 
their  feast  on  that  day  in  which  they  crucified  Christ  (for  it  would  not  have 
been  lawful  for  them  on  that  day  to  execute  any  man);  therefore  they  held  the 
preparation,  so  that,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  they  might  eat  the  Passover.”  ^ 

The  twenty-four  hours  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
eaten,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  Sabbath,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it 
might  happen.  If  this  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  become  easy  to  harmonize 
every  statement  made  by  the  Evangelists  in  this  short,  misunderstood,  and 
sadly  misinterpreted  history.  If  denied,  confusion  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Aldrich,  who  has  written  a  large  book  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
crucified  and  buried  on  Thursday,  shows  from  Jewish  authorities  that  the 
ceremonial  Sabbath  was  more  sacred  than  the  weekly  Sabbath.^  He  uses  some 
strong  arguments  against  the  Friday  theory,  but  fails  entirely  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  Thursday,  which  is  his  theory. 

3.  Christ  predicted  he  would  lie  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights, 
which  by  fair  and  full  count  means  seventy-two  hours. 

The  supposition  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Thursday  or  Friday  is  evi¬ 
dently  wrong,  for  he  said  distinctly  that  he  would  remain  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights  (Matt.  xii.  40);  that  he  would  rise  on  the 
third  day  (Matt.  xvi.  21)  at  the  end  {/Jxri)  of  three  days  (Mark  viii.  31).  His 
enemies  understood  him  literally;  for,  they  said  unto  Pilate,  that  he  said  he 
would  rise  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,and  they  wanted  the  grave  guarded  un¬ 
til  the  third  day  w.as  over  <Matt.  xxviii.  63,  64).  Had  he  risen  sooner,  they 
might  have  accused  him  of  having  deceived  them  or  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
dead.  Paul  also  said  that  Christ  rose  the  third  day  (i  Cor.  xv.  4).  There¬ 
fore  I  must  insist  that  he  was  in  the  grave  three  whole  days  and  three  whole 
nights,  or  that  he  misled  his  hearers.  A  theory  must  account  for  all  the  facts 
before  it  can  be  accepted.  The  theory  that  Christ  was  buried  on  Thursday  or 
Friday,  and  that  he  rose  Sunday  morning,  fails  at  every  point,  as  it  does  not 
give  us  three  days  and  three  nights. 

4.  Christ  was  buried  before  dark  on  the  same  evening  before  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  the  light  yet  remaining  in  the  firmament  reaching  unto,  or  shining 

1  Commentary  on  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  17. 

2  Mishna  Pesachim,  iii.  6;  vi.  i ;  Jesus  Pesachim  fob  33,  i. 
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upon,  the  Sabbath  that  was  about  beginning  as  they  finished  burying  him.  As 
all  expositors,  critics,  and  harmonists  agree  on  this  fact,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  try  to  prove  it,  only  call  attention  to  the  words  used  by  Luke  to  relate  it : 
Kol  ai^^arov  4ir4^u<rKe.  And  the  Sabbath  (singular)  drew  nigh,  or  it  was  about 
to  dawn  into  the  Sabbath.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sun  did  not  set  till  6.15, 
therefore  there  were  fifteen  minutes  of  sunlight,  besides  the  sun’s  reflection, 
remaining  for  that  Sabbath. 

5.  Mary  Magdalene  and  another  Mary  came  to  the  grave  about  the  same 
time  of  day  as  that  in  which  Jesus  was  buried,  while  the  light  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sabbath  yet  shone  on  the  succeeding  workday  ;  but  they  found,  even 
then,  only  an  empty  grave.  Jesus  had  already  risen  from  it.  The  account 
given  by  Matt,  xxviii  i  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Marys  to  the  grave  enables  us 
to  get  very  near  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  the  only  time  well  defined 
in  the  whole  history.  Matthew  says  that  they  came  in  the  This  term 

is  everywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  translated  first  watch,  from  six  in 
the  evening  till  nine  at  night.  The  two  Marys  were  at  the  grave  i\f^i  Si  «ra/3- 
fidruv  (plural),  the  first  watch  after  the  Sabbaths.  Therefore  they  must  have 
been  there  between  six  and  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  or,  as  Sunday  was  beginning,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning.  But 
the  grave  was  empty  when  they  came.  The  earthquake  had  passed,  and  the 
soldiers  had  gone  to  the  city. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  by  hrKpuKTKovffji  that  the  resurrection  took  place 
at  daybreak.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  Luke  xxiii.  54  has  the  same  word 
in  another  form  to  denote  the  time  when  Christ  was  buried.  These  are  the 
only  two  places  where  the  verb  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  Why  not  there¬ 
fore  give  them  the  same  meaning?  If  Luke  says  that  Christ  was  buried  at  the 
end  of  a  workday,  as  the  Sabbath  was  commencing,  or  while  the  sun  was  yet 
shining  in  the  firmament  before  setting,  Luke  says  the  light  belonged  to  the 
Sabbath  then  beginning.  Why  not,  then,  allow  Matthew  to  say  that  he  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths  (plural),  while  the  light  still  shone,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  first  watch  of  a  workday?  By  using  i^4  and  4iri<f>naKov<Trj.  Matthew 
enables  us  to  be  more  certain  of  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  that  it  took 
place  in  the  evening,  than  we  are  from  Luke’s  account  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  evening. 

It  seems  evident  that  he  arose  about  the  same  time  of  day  that  he  was 
buried,  before  sunset,  or  at  least  before  it  had  become  quite  dark  before  night, 
and  not  before  dawn  in  the  morning.  The  two  Marys  came  to  the  grave  as 
soon  as  the  Sabbath  was  over,  taking  advantage  of  the  light  that  yet  shone  or 
remained  from  the  previous  day  ;  but  Jesus  had  left  before  they  came.  Luke 
and  Matthew  probably  chose  the  verb  4iri4>uxTKU,  to  shine,  or  dawn,  because 
the  sun  had  not  set  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  or,  if  it  had  set,  its  reflec¬ 
tion  still  remained,  and  that  shining  belonged  to  the  twenty-four  hours  then 
commencing,  whether  Sabbath  or  workday.  It  had  not  gone  quite  dark,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Luke,  when  Christ  was  buried.  Neither  had  the  light  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  quite  vanished,  according  to  Matthew,  when  the  two  Marys  came 
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first  to  the  grave.  Thus  we  have  the  time  of  the  resurrection  very  nearly 
fixed.  It  is  indeed  more  certain  than  the  time  of  the  burial.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  first  watch  in  the  evening,  and  before  or  about  sunset,  while 
it  was  yet  light.  I  think  every  scholar  must  agree  with  this,  and  then  we  have 
a  real  starting-point.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  other  women  who  came  to  the 
grave  irpul  in  the  fourth  watch  did  not  find  Christ  in  the  grave,  for  he  had 
risen  from  six  to  twelve  hours  before  they  came.  Though  no  man  or  woman 
saw  him  rise,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  had  risen  before  the  two  Marys  came  to  the 
grave,  a  little  after  six  o’clock,  Saturday  evening,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
arose  the  same  time  on  Saturday  as  he  had  been  buried  some  evening  before. 

Reckoning  back,  therefore,  three  days  and  three  nights,  we  find  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  Wednesday,  and  not  Thursday  or 
Friday.  The  assertion  that  the  Jews  often  used  a  part  of  a  day  and  night  to 
denote  the  whole  utterly  fails  of  proof  when  examined.  There  is  no  instance  in 
Scripture,  when  rightly  interpreted,  bearing  out  this  assertion.  But  were  it 
true,  it  would  prove  nothing  in  this  case,  seeing  that  Christ  rose  at  the  same 
time  of  day  at  which  he  was  buried,  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  not  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Friday  theory 
requires.  Christ  himself  did  not  reckon  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole,  for  he  said 
that  there  were  twelve  hours  in  every  day,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard 
he  showed  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  did  not  reckon  an  hour  as  equal  to  a  day 
(John  xi.  9  and  Matt.  xx.  I2).  He  would  surely,  therefore,  not  have  said  that 
he  would  remain  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights,  when  he  meant  to 
be  there  only  half  that  time. 

6.  Cleopas,  when  on  his  way  to  Emmaus,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
speaks  of  the  third  day  as  already  past.  Cleopas  did  not  say,  as  generally 
translated,  “It  is  now  the  third  day  ”  ;  but,  “To-day  brings  (4>ei)  the  third 
day.’’  He  used  an  active  verb,  not  a  neuter.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  iyu  refers  to  another  than  the  person  or  thing  then  present  or  acting 
(Acts  xxii.  5).  Paul  says  he  went  to  Damascus  to  bring  bound  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Luke  xix.  27  says  :  “  But  those  mine  enemies, 

which  would  not  that  I  should  rule  over  them,  bring  {dydytre)  hither.” 
Though  the  verb  is  found  seventy-one  times  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not 
translated  is  anywhere  but  in  Luke  xxiv.  21,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
it  is  not  rightly  translated  here.  The  day  on  which  Cleopas  spoke  was  the 
fourth,  but  it  brought  with  it  the  third  day  as  already  past.  The  third  day  of 
which  he  spake  w’as  a  different  day  from  that  on  which  he  was  speaking. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  right,  then  Christ  was  buried,  about  six  o’clock, 
on  Wednesday,  while  the  sun  was  yet  shining  {iirt<t>u<TKe),  Luke  xxiii.  54), 
that  day  being  a  preparation  day  for  the  Passover  Sabbath  (John  xviii.  28), 
which  commenced  when  the  Jews  ate  the  paschal  lamb  (Lev.  xxiii.  5»6).  The 
next  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  Friday,  was  preparation  day  for  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  On  that  day  the  women  could  buy  the  spices  and  ointment. 
Thus  are  harmonized  Mark  xvi.  i,  which  says  that,  when  the  Sabbath  was 
past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  brought 
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sweet  spices  (after  the  Passover  was  past),  and  Luke  xxiii.  56,  which  says  that 
the  women  returned  from  the  grave,  and  prepared  spices  and  ointment,  and 
rested  the  Sabbath  day  (the  weekly  Sabbath),  according  to  the  commandment. 
The  two  Evangelists,  one  speaking  of  the  first  Sabbath  (Passover),  the  other 
the  second  (weekly),  leave  Friday  free  for  the  women  to  prepare,  whereas  the 
Friday  theory  gives  them  no  time,  except  the  Sabbath,  and  involves  the  two 
Evangelists  in  hopeless  contradiction. 

Again,  on  the  second  preparation  day,  Friday,  near  the  end,  ;uerA  t)ji> 
-irapaffKtvi^v  (Matt,  xxvii.  62),  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  time  to  go 
to  Pilate  to  ask  him  to  have  the  grave  guarded,  which  was  done  by  soldiers 
all  day,  on  the  seventh  day  (Sabbath),  till  they  were  relieved  by  the  angel. 

It  is  incredible  that  those  men  who  had  always  found  fault  with  Christ  for 
even  healing  and  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  would  go  on  that  day  to 
Pilate  on  such  a  business  as  asking  for  a  guard.  But  the  Friday  theory  gives 
them  no  other  time  but  the  Sabbath,  since  they  could  not  know  where  he  was 
buried  before  the  Sabbath  began.  But  if  buried  on  Wednesday,  then  they  had 
Friday  free  for  their  plans.  This  also  harmonizes  John  xviii.  28,  who  says 
that  the  Jews  had  not  eaten  the  Passover,  with  the  other  Evangelists,  who  do 
not  say  that  Jesus  did  eat  the  Passover,  but  that  he  had  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  it,  and  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  it  ; 
that  he  did  eat  a  supper,  which  John  says  expressly  was  before  the  Passover, 
and  which  appears  from  the  other  Evangelists  to  have  consisted  of  only  bread 
and  wine.  Then  comes  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  grave. 

If  they  all  came  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning.  Matt,  xxviii.  5-10  con¬ 
tradicts  Mark  xvi.  1-8.  In  Matthew  the  two  women  do  not  enter  the  sepulchre. 
In  Mark  the  three  women  do.  But  if  we  allow  that  Matthew  states  what  took 
place  in  the  first  watch,  before  it  was  fairly  dark,  and  Mark  what  took  place 
in  the  fourth  watch,  about  daylight,  then  there  is  no  conflict.  Luke’s  account 
(xxiv.  1-12),  like  Mark’s,  seems  to  refer  to  the  morning  visit ;  as  does  also 
John  XX.  1-18.  It  seems  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  grave,  the  second 
time,  in  the  fourth  watch,  saw  the  stone  rolled  from  the  grave  as  before,  then 
went  and  told  the  disciples  that  Jesus  had  been  taken  from  the  grave.  Peter 
and  John,  though  not  believing  her,  were  stirred  to  visit  the  grave. 

Why  did  she  come  the  second  time?  Did  she  doubt  the  word  of  the  an¬ 
gel,  or  doubt  her  own  senses,  whether  she  had  really  seen  an  angel?  Or  was 
she  bewildered  by  the  doubt,  unbelief,  and  mockery  of  the  others,  so  that  she 
became  uncertain  in  her  own  mind  whether  he  had  really  risen  or  been  stolen  ? 

Uiica,  A\  r.  R.  G.  Jones. 

II. 

ANOTHER  RENDERING  OF  ROMANS  IX.  3. 

The  rendering  of  this  passage  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  commentators,  including  Stuart,  Hodge,  Calvin,  and 
Barnes.  They  assume  that  the  original  is  capable  of  but  one  construction, 
but  the  objections  to  the  common  interpretation  are  so  great,  that,  after  care¬ 
ful  examination,  I  am  convinced  it  cannot  be  the  true  one. 
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1.  The  verb  is  in  the  indicative,  not  the  optative,  mood,  and  imperative 
necessity  alone  can  justify  the  giving  the  sense  of  the  optative  to  the  indica¬ 
tive.  The  classics  are  appealed  to  as  authority  for  this  anomaly.  Whether 
the  examples  cited  require  such  a  rendering  can  be  decided  only  by  the  con¬ 
nection.  The  sense  of  the  passage  must  determine  it.  But  even  if  such  an 
occasional  construction  in  the  classics,  and  that  too  in  poetry,  were  allowed,  it 
would  not  follow  that  in  a  plain  prose  sentence  in  the  New  Testament  we  must 
give  to  the  indicative  the  sense  of  the  optative. 

Two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  in  proof  that  the 
indicative  is  used  for  the  optative.  Thus  (Acts  xxv.  22),  “  I  also  could  wish 
to  hear  the  man  myself."  Agrippa  had  doubtless  heard  much  of  Jesus,  as  well 
as  of  Paul,  and  now,  being  informed  by  Festus  that  the  apostle  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Jews,  the  king  says,  “  I  wished,  or  was  wishing,  [^/3ovX6mi7>']  to 
hear  him  myself."  As  if  he  had  said,  ‘‘  Is  this  the  Paul  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much  ?  It  has  been  my  desire  to  hear  him,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity."  Again,  in  Gal.  iv.  20,  according  to  the  Revised  Version,  ‘‘  I  could 
wish  [rfBeXov,  imper.  indie.]  to  be  present."  The  common  version  renders  it 
by  the  present:  “  I  desire."  But  why  should  not  the  imperfect  indicative 
here  have  the  usual  sense?  Paul  says;  “I  desired  [that  is,  from  the  time 
that  I  heard  of  your  defection  from  the  gospel]  to  be  present  with  you." 

2.  The  next  objection  to  the  usual  exegesis  is  that  it  makes  Paul  willing 
to  be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  involving  not  only  endless  suffering,, 
but  also  positive  enmity  toward  Christ  forever.  We  can  conceive  that  Paul 
might  be  willing  to  endure  all  temporal  evils  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  This,  Mr.  Barnes  says,  is  all  that  is  meant,  repu¬ 
diating  the  idea  that  the  apostle  is  willing  to  be  lost  forever.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning,  for  the  most  intense  physical  sufferings  might  be  endured 
without  separation  from  Christ. 

Calvin  says  :  ‘‘  The  additional  sentence  proves  him  to  be  speaking,  not 

of  temporal,  but  eternal  death.  Does  not  separation  from  Christ  mean  being 
excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation.*"  Haldane  remarks:  “The  law  re¬ 
quires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  not  more  than  ourselves,  which 
would  be  the  case,  if  to  promote  his  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit,  we  desired 
to  be  eternally  miserable.  Moreover,  not  only  eternal  misery,  but  desperate 
and  final  enmity  against  God,  is  comprised  in  Paul’s  wish,  as  it  is  generally 
understood." 

So  repugnant  is  this,  that  those  who  favor  the  usual  interpretation  con¬ 
tend  that  it  does  not  involve  the  inference  alleged.  But  I  see  not  how  such 
an  inference  can  be  avoided ;  for  if  separation  as  a  curse  from  Christ  does  not 
mean,  as  Calvin  says  it  must,  exclusion  from  salvation,  what  does  it  mean  ?  If, 
as  is  admitted,  it  does  not  mean  temporal,  physical  suffering,  and  if  it  cannot 
mean  that  Paul  was  willing  to  be  banished  from  Christ  as  onf  accursed,  what 
idea  can  be  attached  to  the  language?  The  reply  is,  that  Paul  does  not  say 
he  is  actually  willing  thus  to  be  cut  off  from  Christ,  but  only  that  he  would 
be  willing,  were  it  proper,  and  if  by  making  this  sacrifice  he  could  save  his 
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brethren  ;  that  it  is  merely  a  case  supposed  or  stated,  to  illustrate  or  express 
his  intense  love  for  them.  But  such  a  case  is  certainly  not  even  to  be  supposed^ 
as  the  sacrifice  involves  not  only  eternal  suffering,  but  eternal  sin. 

This  exposition  being  rejected,  we  must  seek  another.  Such  a  one,  and 
one  perfectly  natural,  is  at  hand.  Remove  the  comma  after  ‘‘my,”  at  the 
end  of  verse  2,  connect  “  my  brethren’s  sake”  by  the  preposition  {ncip  with 
“heart,”  and  enclose  the  intermediate  words  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  whole 
will  read  thus:  “I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing 
witness  with  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  have  great  sorrow  and  increasing 
pain  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  did  wish  to  be  separated  from  Christ)  for  my 
brethren.” 

This  construction  was  proposed  and  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Haldane  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  instead  of  wish,  renders  the 
Greek  verb  boast — “  For  I  myself  boasted,  or  made  it  my  boast,  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Christ,”  and  says  there  is  for  this  the  “  most  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority,”  especially  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

There  is  another  point  confirmatory  of  this  view.  It  is  in  the  use  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  Thus  airbs  iyu — **  I  myself  ” — not  reflexive,  as  both 
the  English  versions  make  it,  but  an  intensive  form  of  the  grammatical  sub¬ 
ject.  The  meaning  is  :  Even  /  myself  used  to  desire  to  be  separate  from 
Christ.  This  intensive  form  just  meets  the  case  as  he  thought  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  assigns  his  previous  enmity  to  Christ  as  a  reason  for  his  present  sor¬ 
row  on  behalf  of  his  brethren.  As  if  he  had  said  :  ‘‘  I  was,  like  you,  mistaken 

in  regard  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ :  I  hated  him  as  you  now  do, 
I  proudly  rejected  him,  and  wished  to  have  no  part  with  him  ;  yea,  made  my 
boast  of  being  separated  from  him.  But  having  been  brought  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  true  Messiah,  and  to  trust  in  him  alone  for  justification,  I  pity  you  in 
your  blind  unbelief,  and  earnestly  long  and  pray  for  your  salvation.” 

This  interpretation  makes  no  change  in  the  text,  but  simply  encloses  some 
words  in  a  parenthesis.  It  allows  the  usual  sense  to  the  indicative  mood, 
avoids  the  imputation  to  Paul  of  an  improper  desire,  and,  what  is  important, 
connects  the  preposition  ‘‘for,”  with  the  clause  where  it  naturally  be¬ 

longs.  Otherwise,  by  the  common  construction,  Paul  says:  “I  have  great 
sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  in  my  heart,”  without  intimating  for  whom  or  for 
what.  ‘‘  It  is  evident,”  says  Haldane,  ‘‘  that  the  words  for  my  brethren  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  above  expression,  ‘/  have  great  sorrow  and  unceasing 
pain  in  my  heart  '  ” 

The  use  of  the  parenthesis  can  form  no  objection  to  the  view  here  pre¬ 
sented,  for  Paul  is  wont  to  include  important  truths  in  parentheses,  sometimes 
long  and  involved ;  and  even  one  parenthesis  within  another,  as  any  careful 
reader  of  his  epistles  has  doubtless  observed.  But  this  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  is  perfectly  simple  and  obvious.^ 

Orange,  N.  J.  Samuel  Hutchings. 

^  The  above  rendering  was  submitted  to  the  late  Dr.  H.  Crosby,  who  re¬ 
plied  that  he  agreed  with  me,  and  that  he  had  given  the  same  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  ihe  New  Testament. 
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III. 

THE  PRIORITY  OF  NATURAL  LAW.i 

During  the  last  few  centuries,  and  especially  in  our  own  time,  pulpit 
orators  and  apologists  have  been  pointing  to  the  achievements  of  Christianity 
as  among  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Hospitals  and 
schools,  charitable  organizations  for  the  care  of  the  homeless  and  friendless, 
have  in  turn  served  as  examples  for  illustrating  their  theme,  with  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  war  and  the  growth  of  international  good  feeling.  What  will  the 
church  do,  if  a  certain  school  of  modern  thought  succeeds  in  imposing  upon 
the  coming  age  the  theory,  that,  instead  of  taking  their  rise  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  law  written  in  man’s  heart,  these  refinements  of  broth¬ 
erly  kindness  and  charity,  these  laws  and  precepts,  are  but  the  results  of  the 
same  evolutionary  process  which  frames  the  man  out  of  an  ape? 

Fortunately  the  peril  is  not  so  gre.at  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  rank  and 
file  invariably  refuse  to  interest  themselves  in  the  theories  of  scholars,  when 
the  position  taken  by  the  savants  in  question  sets  aside  all  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  order  to  assume  an  explication  which  is  as  refined  as  it  is  laborious. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  sake  of  science  and  truth,  it  is  proper  to  join  issue  with 
these  advanced  thinkers,  to  test  their  arguments  and  review  their  formulas. 
If  there  is  aught  of  good  in  what  they  have  said,  it  must  be  culled  and  treas¬ 
ured  ;  if  their  facts,  though  specious,  seem  to  be  founded  on  error,  such  must 
be  accorded  their  true  value. 

In  this  fair-minded  spirit,  Christian  publicists  have  considered  and  met 
the  various  propositions  which  from  time  to  time  spring  up  in  apparent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  claims  of  an  all-conquering  religion  which  dates  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  men  as  they  exist  in  the  state,  with  its  own  inception.  In 
a  similar  spirit  it  is  desired  in  this  note  to  treat  the  arguments  which  many 
French  and  German  professors  are  at  present  championing,  regarding  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of  that  masterful  system  which  is  still  so  incomplete  as 
to  be  uncodified,  and  whose  concern  reaches  beyond  the  realm  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  deals  with  sovereign  states, — international  law. 

These  arguments  contend  that  positive  law  antedates  natural  law.  How¬ 
ever  short-sighted  the  reader  may  be,  once  familiar  with  the  terms,  he  will 
readily  see  how  far-reaching  would  be  the  results  of  their  triumph.  The  pos¬ 
itive  law  of  nations  is  the  collection  of  rules  recognized,  by  those  subject  to  its 
articles,  as  obligatory.  It  is  the  written,  the  enacted  law ;  the  mass  of  stat¬ 
utes,  of  precedents,  of  treaties,  which  govern  the  relation  of  states.  Natural 
law  has  been  considered  until  recently  to  be  the  law  which  is  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  It  has  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
individuals,  and  social  aggregations  of  individuals  called  states,  were  both 
governed  by  conscience,  and  the  inner  faculty  that  stamps  with  approval  every 
rightful  act,  while  it  brands  the  wrong;  that  men,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
^  A  reply  to  M.  Chauveau,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Algiers. 
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their  Author  within  the  breast,  and  gathering  in  communities  for  convenience 
and  safety,  wrote  on  tables  the  precepts  which  their  inner  consciousness  recog¬ 
nized  ;  that  these  laws,  constantly  changing  and  shifting  in  their  less  material 
parts,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  complex  civilization,  were  thrilled  with  new 
life  by  the  revelations  of  divine  law  through  the  personal  teachings  of  Christ  ; 
and  that,  finally,  states  as  individuals  had  been  roused,  by  the  active  christian¬ 
izing  influences  of  the  last  few  centuries,  to  recognize  the  same  law  that  gov¬ 
erned  man,  as  applicable  to  themselves.  If  the  facts  are  opposite,  if  such 
reasoning  is  obsolete  and  foolish,  then  it  is  time  for  the  clergy  to  eliminate 
from  their  treatises  such  arguments  as  set  forth  revelation  as  the  potent  cause 
from  which  all  the  triumphant  results  of  the  nineteenth-century  comity  and 
courtesy  in  international  relations  have  sprung. 

Monsieur  Chauveau,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Algiers,  the  admirer 
of  Holtzendorff  and  A.  Rivier,  has  no  doubt  that  past  positions  have  been 
erroneously  assumed.  In  his  recently  published  book  upon  “  Le  Droit  des 
Gens,”  arranged  as  an  introduction  to  public  international  law,  he  seriously  ar¬ 
gues  the  question  ;  and,  since  he  is  an  able  exponent  of  this  newer  school,  his 
statements  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  theory  of 
those  who  antagonize  the  a  priori  character  of  natural  law.  Positive  law,  in 
the  mind  of  this  savant,  plays  a  role  superior  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  as¬ 
signed  to  natural,  or,  as  Phillimore  would  have  it,  divine  law.  Scouting  the 
opinion  of  Puppendorff,  that  the  latter  was  “  I’element  unique  du  droit  des 
gens,”  he  boldly  declares  that  it  is  only  after  the  history  of  institutions  and 
their  progressive  development  is  made  known,  only  after  we  have  studied 
comparatively  the  law  of  diverse  nations,  that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  the 
broad  synthesis  “  which  has  given  birth  to  natural  law.”  This  latter  name  he 
does  away  with,  preferring  “  droit  thiorique  ”  as  a  title.  Whether  or  not 
this  takes  the  place  of  the  more  familiar  term,  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 
Probably  the  average  student  will  agree  that  the  coined  phrase  is  adapted  to 
introduce  the  French  author’s  chapter  upon  “  La  Critique  Scientifique,”  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  will  also  confess  that  the  following  line  of  thought  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  somewhat  different  from  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  read  after  the  more  familiar  title. 

But  let  us  listen  to  M.  Chauveau. 

When  the  precepts  of  positive  law  have  been  determined,  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  flxed  certain  rules  in  the  domain  of  international  relations,  he  tells  us 
that  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  value  of  these  rules,  see  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  all  occasions,  and  whether,  if  they  cannot  be  modified,  they  may  be 
ameliorated.  In  other  terms,  “  apres  avoir  etabli  ce  qui  est,  on  doit  rechercher 
ce  qui  devait  etre.”  There  are  two  stages  in  this  search  for  a  more  perfect  code 
of  laws.  In  the  first  stage  is  the  critique,  having  for  an  end  the  ascertaining 
whether  existing  laws  are  in  accord  with  the  development  of  the  judicial  con¬ 
science  of  the  people  and  with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  At  this  period 
one  seeks  to  formulate  desiderata  of  the  science  which  would  appear  to  be 
immediately  realizable.  In  the  second  stage,  we  come  into  the  domain  of 
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speculation  ;  build  for  ourselves  ideals,  and  seek  to  find  the  bounds  of  a  golden 
future  in  which  not  only  shall  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  region  live  peaceably 
side  by  side,  but  which  shall  herald  in  “  a  parliament  of  man,  a  federation  of 
the  world.” 

That  there  is  a  process  continually  going  on  in  the  realm  of  international 
law  which  critically  searches  out  the  faults,  and  tends  towards  the  realization 
of  such  schemes  as  were  considered  by  our  sires  as  mere  dream  stuff  and  Uto¬ 
pian,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  science  itself,  the  child  of  modern  thought 
and  effort,  abundantly  proves  this  with  its  unparalleled  progress  during  this 
century.  But  that  this  process  has  no  cause  beyond  the  critical  analysis  of  a 
positive  system  found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  present  need,  or  the  day  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  mind  which  is  stimulated  alone  by  yesterday’s  material  triumph,  is  a 
theory  which  on  its  face  is  unsatisfactory  to  most  minds. 

Why  this  unrest,  this  reaching  out  into  the  future,  this  dissatisfaction  with 
that  w’hich  exists?  If  the  conditions  changed  with  each  age  and  generation, 
if  new  goals  were  constantly  being  set  for  our  mastery,  we  should  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  the  new  teaching ;  but  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the 
pages  of  antiquity  before  us,  that,  however  he  exerted  himself  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition,  man  in  remote  times  was  cognizant  of  a  possible  state 
hardly  less  perfect  than  that  which  the  most  poetic  of  moderns  may  trace  in 
fancy.  This  being  so,  it  seems  preferable  to  accept  such  teaching  as  recog¬ 
nizes  in  the  human  breast,  and  in  direct  revelation,  not  alone  an  inspiration  to 
achievement,  and  to  the  casting  of  laws,  but  a  sure  gauge  by  which  these  laws 
may  be  tested. 

Again,  given  the  order  which  M.  Chauveau  champions,  where  and  when 
in  the  process  of  evolution  did  man  establish  his  first  positive  law,  and  what 
could  have  dictated  such  action  ?  Even  his  school  acknowledge  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  laws  and  codes,  the  growth  of  jurisprudence,  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  laws  which  govern  man  in  the  particular,  to  the  relation  of 
states,  has  been  brought  about  through  droit  theorique,  yvhich  approximates 
to  what  we  call  natural  law.  It  is  strange  that,  confessing  this  much,  they 
will  not  assent  to  the  position  that  this  latter  is  also  ]>rior  in  its  field,  rather 
than  secondary. 

To  be  logical,  our  adversary  must  prove  that  this  droit  theorique  has  not 
always  exercised  its  humanizing  influence.  He  must  point  to  a  period  in 
which  it  commenced  its  work  ;  also,  he  must  in  some  general  way  indicate 
hypothetically,  if  not  absolutely,  what  the  primitive  laws  were  upon  which  its 
refining  influence  was  exerted.  If  he  cannot  consistently  do  this,  and  he  does 
not,  we  are  hardly  to  be  expected  to  follow  him,  especially  when  more  reason¬ 
able  theories  are  before  us. 

What  we  need  is  authority  and  a  “  reason  for  the  thing,”  in  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  minds.  Both  are  found  in  a  recognition  of  God  and  a  revelation  from 
him.  Granted  that  there  is  a  Deity,  and  an  unalterable  law  emanating  from 
him,  and  no  perplexity  need  confront  us.  We  have  the  great  Author  of  the 
science  in  the  very  beginning,’  guiding  and  overruling,  giving  glimpses  into 
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the  future,  and  constantly  animating  men  with  a  new  zeal  to  reach  that  which 
he  has  set  before  their  eyes  as  a  perfect  goal.  At  the  very  outset,  man  catches 
the  bent  of  this  teaching,  but  fails  to  reduce  it  to  a  code  under  which  he  must 
live  and  work.  Still  he  reaches  out  for  the  perfect  status,  which  he  knows  it 
is  right  for  him  to  seek  after.  As  the  French  lawyer  suggests,  once  drawn, 
his  enactments  fail  to  satisfy  the  inner  sense — he  cannot  be  content ;  so  he 
toils  on,  seeking  for  new  light,  thus  keeping  in  the  way  of  achievement,  but 
always  recognizing  the  foundation  upon  which  the  proud  structure  he  erects  is 
reared,  and  giving  the  glory,  not  to  blind  force,  but  to  the  Creator. 

Phillimore  has  said.  Positive  law,  whether  national  or  international,  being 
only  declaratory,  may  add  to,  but  cannot  take  from,  the  prohibitions  of  divine 
law.  Is  he  not  right  in  his  judgment?  Is  not  positive  law,  changeable  and 
shifting,  but  the  imperfect  scroll  upon  which  men  have  sought  to  engross  the 
testimony  of  revelation  ? 

Let  us  presume  so.  If  we  accept  any  other  hypothesis  we  shall  have  grave 
difficulties  to  grapple  with,  both  in  private  law  and  in  the  domain  of  the  law 
of  nations.  It  is  difficult,  even  if  the  starting-point  be  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness,  to  comprehend  how  individuals  can  be  controlled  in  the  state,  when 
they  once  come  to  understand  that  the  statutes  and  law  are  but  the  result  of 
an  evolutionary  process,  and  but  a  convenient  medium  through  which  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  secured.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  states  having  little  in  common,  with  innumerable  antagonis¬ 
tic  interests,  are  to  be  successfully  organized  into  an  international  league 
which  shall  indicate  and  maintain  peaceful  relations,  when  the  factors  which 
give  them  character  recognize  no  higher  law  than  what  certain  writers  are 
pleased  to  call  necessity,  a  law  which  does  not  always  work  for  good  if  man  is 
still  admitted  to  be  a  free  agent. 

Refuse,  however,  to  accept  theories  leading  to  conclusions  which  have 
been  touched  upon  ;  recognize  a  moral  judge  to  whose  final  court  man  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  a  judge  who  is  none  other  than  the  God  of  revelation  ;  concede  an 
Eternal  Being  to  whom  states  must  bow  the  head,  however  stiff-necked,  one  to 
whom  kings  and  republics  alike  must  bend,  although  there  be  no  human  arbi¬ 
trator,  judge,  or  court  lofty  enough  to  require  their  obedience, — and  you  have 
a  system  which  is  not  alone  an  explanation  of  the  triumph  of  law  as  noted  by 
the  Christian  preacher,  but  a  mighty  assurance  of  such  progress  in  the  future  as 
shall  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  our  fondest  expectation. 

Boston,  Mass.  Daniel  Chauncey  Brewer. 


IV. 

TWO  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  “STORY  OF  THE  SPIES.”  1 

I.  As  to  the  greater  prominence  given  to  Caleb  over  Joshua  in  the  ac¬ 
count  as  it  stands  in  Numbers  xiii.  and  xiv.,  the  two  men  occupied  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  and  the  differences  were  such  as  had  import.^nt  bearings  on 
^  See  March  and  May  numbers  of  The  Biblical  World  for  1893. 
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the  matter  in  hand.  Joshua  was  Moses’  personal  attendant,  his  “minister,” 
and  was  in  some  respects  more  closely  associated  with  him  than  was  any  one 
else  in  the  camp.  When  Moses  rose  up  to  ascend  the  Mount,  Joshua  his  min¬ 
ister  rose  up  with  him  (Ex.  xxiv.13).  How  far  he  accompanied  him,  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  on  the  way  back  Joshua  is  with  Moses,  and  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  transpiring  in  the  camp  (compare  Ex.  xxxiii.  ii).  His  position 
with  Moses  on  the  Mount  may  have  been  like  that  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  or  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  training  to  be  Moses’  successor,  just  as  Elisha, 
when  in  training  to  be  Elijah’s  successor,  became  his  personal  attendant. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Joshua,  and  that  it  was  understood  to  be  so,  de¬ 
rives  some  added  probability  from  the  fact  that  Joshua  led  the  hosts  when 
Israel  fought  w'ith  Amalek.  His  relations  to  Moses  were  both  intimate  and 
important.  Hence,  in  any  controversy  which  might  arise  between  Moses  and 
the  people,  the  circumstances  in  which  Joshua  was  placed,  would  commit  him 
to  Moses’  side.  It  would  require  no  special  courage  or  fidelity  in  him  to  stand 
by  Moses  ;  but  it  would  have  been  specially  base  in  him  to  have  gone  over 
to  the  other  side.  Hut  Caleb  was  one  of  the  people,  and  belonged  naturally 
on  their  side;  and,  furthermore,  his  tribe  Judah,  and  Ephraim  the  tribe  of 
Joshua,  were  the  two  leading  and  rival  tribes.  Americans  have  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  rivalry  is  among  clans  and  tribes,  or  what  cour.-ige  it  takes 
to  rise  above  it,  or  what  baseness  is  thought  to  mark  the  man  who  is  not  true 
to  his  own  clan.  Neither  have  we  experienced  how  sure  such  rivalry  is  to 
exist  wherever  tribes  or  clans  are  found.  Had  Caleb  been  like  the  ten  cow¬ 
ardly  spies,  jealousy  would  have  put  him  at  their  head.  It  was  his  loyalty  to 
God’s  appointed  leader,  his  faith  in  God,  and  his  manly  courage,  and  the.se 
alone,  in  the  face  of  strong  counter-influences,  which  brought  him  to  the  side 
of  Moses.  He  was  rew’ardcd  for  being  faithful  where  all  others  like  circum¬ 
stanced  were  unfaithful. 

Again,  in  a  political  campaign,  for  instance,  the  arguments  of  the  various 
candidates  carry  much  the  less  w’eight  because  they  are  partisans.  So  the 
Israelites  regarded  Joshua  as  the  henchman  of  Moses.  If,  furthermore,  the 
leading  men  of  the  other  tribes  were  jealous  of  him,  this  would  still  further 
embarrass  his  action,  and  compel  him  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  background. 
Caleb’s  support  of  Moses  would  be  far  the  more  effective  of  the  two  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  all  the  more  effective,  as  well  as  more  heroic,  because  he  him¬ 
self  was  taking  the  lead,  instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  Moses’  minister. 
No  man  situated  as  Joshua  was,  could  have  taken  Caleb’s  place.  Caleb  failed 
indeed  to  stay  the  panic  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  example,  with  his  promised  re¬ 
ward,  on  the  morale  of  the  next  generation  must  have  been  very  beneficial  : 
and  when  the  hale  old  hero  led  forth  Judah  to  the  battle,  that  one  grey  head 
was  better  than  a  thousand  banners.  Joshua’s  testing  came  not  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  but  at  the  time  w'hen  the  death  of  Moses  put  him  in  chiefcommand.  He 
proved  equal  to  the  test ;  and  he  too  received  his  portion  as  the  reward  of  a 
faithful  leader  (Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  But  does  not  the  greater  prominence  given 
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to  Caleb  in  “  The  Story  of  the  Spies  ”  befit  the  situation?  Is  it  not  one  of 
those  “  water-marks  ”  which  fiction  cannot  simulate  i 

2.  The  words  “a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof”  have 
their  explanation  in  Lev.  xviii.  25,  ”  the  land  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.” 
The  Canaanites  were  rotten  with  vice,  so  that  they  were  dying  out  j  and  the 
spies  had  observed  this  fact.  But  the  ten  cowardly  ones  perverted  it  into  a 
slander:  “The land  is  so  sickly  that  the  people  are  dying  off.”  A  somewhat 
similar  objection  was  once  brought  against  the  healthfulness  of  the  station  where 
I  am  now  writing  this.  The  number  of  children  in  the  native  families  seemed 
very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  was  due  to  a  bad  climate,  producing 
a  high  death-rate  among  them.  But  the  true  explanation  lay  in  the  morals  of 
the  people.  The  tea  trade  brought  together  large  crowds  of  men  without  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  made  flush  times  for  a  few  months  of  each  year.  The  people  bent  all 
their  energies  to  make  money  while  it  was  flood-tide  ;  and  many  families  be¬ 
came  debauched,  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  remained 
pure.  Then  there  followed,  each  year,  months  of  plenty  and  idleness  to  com¬ 
plete  the  mischief.  Since  then  Sliaowu  tea  has  deteriorated,  and  become  al¬ 
most  a  drug  in  the  market ;  and  this  has  brought  hard  times.  Hard  times 
have  purified  the  morals  somewhat ;  and  better  morals  have  resulted  in  larger 
and  healthier  families.  But  during  those  flush  times  this  region  might  almost 
have  been  described  as  “  a  land  that  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants”  ;  and  yet, 
in  fact,  it  was  stigmatized  as  “  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

Foochow,  Shaowu,  China.  J.  E.  Walker. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Etudk  sur  le  Grec  DU  Nouveau  Testament.  Le  Verbe  :  Syntaxe  des 

Propositions.  Par  Joseph  V’^iteau  (M.  L’Abb^).  Paris:  6mile  Bouillon. 

1893.  (Pp.  Ixi,  240.  25  cm.  by  16.) 

It  IS  an  auspicious  omen  tor  the  progress  of  biblical  study  in  the  Catholic 
Church  that  the  recent  Encyclical  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  relative  to  the  subject 
has  so  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  the  appearance  of  the  noteworthy  work 
to  which  we  here  invite  attention.  Hitherto  almost  nothing  has  emanated 
from  that  church  relative  to  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  has 
challenged  the  respectful  attention  of  the  scholarly  world.  In  fact,  the  only 
elaborate  work  of  the  century  known  to  us — the  sightly  Latin  octavo  issued  at 
Louvain,  in  1857,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Beelen — professes  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  madified  reproduction  of  Winer’s  fifth  edition.  The  present  work, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  special  welcome.  Evidently,  the  patient  study  of 
years  has  entered  into  it. 

The  extended  Introduction  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
characteristics  of  the  New  Testament  language,  and  closes  with  a  list  of  the 
more  important  works  serviceable  in  the  study  of  it.  The  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  though  somewhat  diffuse,  is  clear,  sensible,  and  founded  on  the  best 
authorities ;  while  the  concluding  list — in  which  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
American  authors  find  due  recognition,  especially  Professors  Goodwin  and 
Sophocles — seems  to  omit  no  recent  work  of  moment,  unless  it  be  the  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Critical  Notes  of  Thomas  Sheldon  Green.  The  twenty- two  chapters 
into  which  the  work  is  divided,  not  only  de.al  with  the  various  classes  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  dependent  propositions,  but  also  with  the  infinitive  (the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  is  especially  full  and  valuable),  the  participle,  negatives,  and 
direct  and  indirect  discourse. 

The  treatment  is  every  where  luminous,  and  the  examples  cited  numerous, 
although  detailed  discussion  of  them  is  avoided,  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
province  of  the  exegete  than  that  of  the  grammarian.  Especially  to  be  com¬ 
mended  is  the  author’s  practice  of  giving,  in  fine  print  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter,  a  summary  of  its  contents,  in  which  the  deviations  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage  from  the  classic  and  later  Greek  are  carefully  noted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  writers  besides.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given,  also,  to  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
copious  examples  cited  from  it  constitute  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  as  yet 
unwritten  grammar  of  that  peculiar  type  of  Greek.  Very  valuable,  again,  are 
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the  careful  collections  of  grammatical  statistics  scattered  through  the  volume  ; 
see,  for  example,  chapters  x.  and  xix. 

The  author  follows  exclusively  the  critical  texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  The  tone  of  his  discussions  is  broad  and  scholarly,  and 
his  judgments — which  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  commend  themselves 
in  every  instance  to  every  reader — are  not  chargeable  with  indecision  or  lack 
of  independence.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  be  hampered  by  ecclesiastical  or  con¬ 
fessional  trammels.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  reckons  as  I’auline  merely 
provisionally,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  he  holds  to  have  been  written  in 
Greek  ;  he  discriminates  intelligently  between  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
writers  ;  recognizes  the  effect,  on  their  style,  of  their  intellectual  temperament 
and  individual  apprehension  of  truth  ;  and  is  even  ready  to  concede  a  certain 
influence  of  the  sort  to  the  various  amanuenses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cull  out  interesting  comments,  but  two  specimens 
must  suffice:  John  xxi.  19  seq,  our  author  understands  m  an  outward  and  lit¬ 
eral  sense  (p.  130) :  Jesus  is  quitting  his  disciples  for  the  moment,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  only  Peter  to  accompany  him,  checks  John,  who,  not  understanding  his 
wish,  had  begun  to  follow ;  to  Peter’s  question  What  John  shall  do,  he  re¬ 
plies,  “  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  [here  with  the  other  disciples]  while  I  come 
[with  you;  (on  cf.  ix.  4,  and  tpxofifti  x\i.  3)],  What  is  that  to  thee?”  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  50  M.  Viteau  correctly  adheres  to  the  relative  force  of  i<p'  6,  but 
would  supply  ol5a  :  “Thy  kiss  does  not  deceive  me.  I  know  what  thou  hast 
come  for.”  This  passage,  and  a  few  others,  start  the  query  whether  our  au¬ 
thor  might  not  have  derived  a  helpful  hint  occasionally  from  the  Revised  En¬ 
glish  Testament  of  1881. 

It  is  evident  that  by  his  book  I’Abbe  Viteau  has  laid  his  countrymen  un¬ 
der  large  and  lasting  obligations.  Indeed,  his  work  is  one  which  will  render 
substantial  service  to  thorough  biblical  students  of  every  land.  He  twice  at 
le.ast  (pp.  XXX,  xlix)  speaks  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  5420  words,  instead  of  5594 :  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  this  error. 
One  unaccountable  omission,  however,  must  be  mentioned:  the  book  has  no 
index  of  biblical  passages.  Such  an  index  is  simply  indispensable. 

J.  He.nry  Thayer. 

The  Apostoi.ic  Age  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Carl  von  Weizsiicker, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Translated 
from  the  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  by  James  Millar,  B.  D.  V^ol.  I. 
landon:  Williams  and  Norgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1894.  (Pp.  405.  4x7.)  $3.50. 

With  this  volume  is  opened  a  new  series  of  translations  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  edited  by  Professors  Cheyne  and  Bruce,  and  to  be  published  simultane¬ 
ously  in  England  and  America.  The  names  of  the  editors  are  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  undertaken  will  be  performed, 
and  may  also  give  some  indications,  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  this  first 
volume,  of  the  character  of  the  works  to  be  translated. 

Weizsiicker’s  “,\postolic  Age”  is  the  best  recent  exponent  of  the  teach- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  il 
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ing  of  Tubingen  concerning  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Holding  in  the  main  to  the  positions  of  Baur,  it  presents 
some  important  modifications,  especially  in  its  enlarged  list  of  genuine  Paul¬ 
ine  literature,  and  the  less  offensive  way  in  which  the  alleged  quarrel  between 
Paul  and  the  twelve  apostles  is  treated.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bruce  has  set  forth  the 
essential  difference  between  them  in  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  quotes 
Matthew  Arnold’s  objection  to  Baur  on  account  of  his  “rigor  and  vigor,” 
saying  that  Weizsacker  has  all  of  Baur’s  vigor,  but  less  of  his  rigor.  This  is 
something  ;  and  it  is  something,  also,  that,  while  Baur  recognized  only  Ro>^ 
mans,  Galatians,  and  the  two  Corinthian  epistles  as  genuine,  Weizsacker  re¬ 
peatedly  refers  to  Philippians  as  Pauline,  though  the  present  volume  gives  no 
list  of  his  writings  as  the  author  receives  them.  Essentially,  however,  the 
theology  of  Baur  is  here.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  denied,  and  the  book 
of  Acts  is  “  didactic,”  and  its  true  value  as  history  is  only  to  be  determined 
“by  cutting  out  the  presumed  embellishments”  (p.  208).  These  embellish¬ 
ments  are  “presumed”  to  betray  themselves  wherever  a  difference  appears 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  of  course  being  most  apparent  in 
the  comparison  of  Acts  xv.  and  Galatians  i.  The  re-baptism  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  John  at  Antioch  is  not  regarded  as  history,  but  as  allegory,  and 
“  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  rather  to  show  that  the  faith  in  Christ  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  required  the  Pauline  doctrine  to  raise  it  to  the  true  spiritual 
faith,  and  to  invest  its  followers  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fact  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  John  are  twelve  in  number,  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  primitive 
apostles,  shows  that  the  whole  is  entirely  allegorical.  The  extension  to  the 
case  of  Apollos  also  ...  is  plainly  meant  to  prove  that  .\pollos  was  not  to 
be  ranked  with  Paul,  but  derived  his  mission  from  him”  (p.  404). 

This  indicates  fairly  the  position  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
first  volume.  We  have  referred  too  often  to  the  Tubingen  theology  in  its 
earlier  forms  to  make  present  criticism  necessary.  Of  the  learning  of  the 
author  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  conspicuously  pleasant  style  of  his 
writings  when  translated  into  English  makes  them,  as  compared  with  most 
German  authors,  very  easy  reading. 

Is  Moses  Scientific?  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  Tested  by  Latest  Discoveries 

of  Science.  By  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto: 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1893.  (I’P-  239.  5/4^3^.) 

This  little  volume  shows  close  and  careful  study  of  the  scientific  questions 
involved  in  his  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  This  we  are  ready  to  say,  though  disagreeing  with  the  author 
on  two  or  three  points,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
creative  day,  in  which  he  follows  Professor  Warring  in  his  theory  that  there 
was,  at  that  period  of  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  a  change  in  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  establishing  the  order  of  seasons  which  now  pre¬ 
vails.  The  theory  is  well  maintained  by  Mr.  Kipp,  and  the  ground  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  by  no  means  demonstrative;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  introduction 
of  a  far  greater  cause  than  is  required  for  the  phenomenon  reported  in  the  text 
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of  Genesis.  In  the  first  place,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  may  easily  have 
controlled  the  temperature  during  the  early  geological  ages  ;  thus  accounting 
for  the  uniformity  of  conditions,  which  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  tropical 
plants  near  the  poles.  Secondly,  his  objection  to  Dana’s  interpretation  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  Dana’s  view  is  that  the  phenomena  referred  to  are  the  changes  in  the 
enveloping  clouds  which  finally  brought  the  sun  into  view  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  made  it  the  controlling  element  in  the  determination  of  sea¬ 
sons  and  climates.  Anything  that  would  secure  the  appearance  of  these  lumi¬ 
naries  for  the  assigned  purpose  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  purposes  of  the  the¬ 
ory.  Mr.  Kipp’s  point  that  in  translating  the  phrase  “  made  the  two  great 
lights  ”  the  meaning  should  be  determined  largely  by  the  manifest  object  in 
view  as  stated  in  the  immediate  context  is  well  taken.  On  the  contrary.  Pres¬ 
ident  Harper’s  recent  criticism  upon  Professor  Dana’s  view  of  this  p.assage, 
adopted  in  this  case  by  the  author,  well  illustrates  the  narrowness  of  liberal 
dogmatism.  Professor  Dana  had  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  purpose  of 
the  source  of  light  was  accomplished  by  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  were 
first  made  to  appear,  therefore  “  made  to  appear  ”  is  a  natural  interpretation 
of  the  word  “made  ’’  in  the  passage.  This,  President  Harper  declares  to  be 
“  jugglery  of  words,  if  any  such  thing  is  to  be  found  anywhere.’’  .\side  from 
the  offensiveness  of  such  a  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  so  candid  and  eminent  a 
man  as  Professor  Dana,  it  is  an  entirely  false  view  of  the  proper  principles  of 
interpretation ;  for,  the  context  is  always  allowed  great  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  specific  meaning.  In  making  such  a  charge  against  Professor  Dana, 
President  Harper  goes  over  to  the  camp  of  the  mere  literalists,  holding  that, 
because  in  another  connection  the  writer  had  used  the  phrase  “  made  to  ap¬ 
pear,’’  therefore,  whenever  afterward  he  wanted  to  convey  the  same  idea,  he 
must  use  the  same  exact  phrase, — a  principle  which  would  make  nonsense  of 
any  extended  passage  of  literature.  VVe  hope  that  President  Harper  will  both 
apologize  to  Mr.  Kipp  and  Professor  Dana,  and  refresh  his  mind  upon  the 
rules  of  hermeneutics. 

Mr.  Kipp’s  method  of  interpretation,  in  w’hich  he  attempts  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  modification  of  meaning  which  the  word  receives  from  the  con¬ 
text,  is  the  correct  method,  and  no  amount  of  opprobrious  epithets  can  destroy 
its  force  with  the  intelligent  public.  Its  application  in  the  tenth  chapter  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  showing  that  the  author  is  himself  not  an  unreasoning  literalist, 
but  is  inclined  to  give  that  large  view  of  the  meaning  of  words  which  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  subject  demands.  He  therefore  sees  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Moses  to  contradict  theistic  theories  of  evolution ;  the  question 
between  the  evolutionist  and  the  direct  creationist  being,  “  not  whether  it  was 
God  who  created  or  not,’’  but  simply  what  was  the  method  of  his  creation. 

Nature  in  Scripture:  A  Study  of  Bible  Verification  in  the  Range  of  Com¬ 
mon  Experience.  By  E.  C.  Cummings.  Boston  :  Cupples  and  Hurd. 

1887.  (Pp.  xiii,  357.  6x3^.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  presents  in  a  fascinating  style  a  line  of  thought 
that  will  be  helpful  to  a  large  class  of  minds,  and  instructive  and  interesting 
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to  all  who  carefully  read  it.  The  thought  is  often  subtle  and  a  little  difficult 
to  catch,  on  superficial  reading  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  books  which  repays  close 
study,  and  will  be  likely  to  retain  a  permanent  place  in  Christian  literature. 
We  give  but  a  single  specimen  as  illustrating  the  style  : — 

“  So  far,  at  least,  the  Scripture  drama  of  the  fall  is  the  drama  of  universal 
experience.  All  men  have  occasion  to  verify  the  representation  in  themselves 
and  in  others.  All  men  make  their  appearance  in  the  world  not  having  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s  transgression  ;  all  are  occupied  about  natural 
things  before  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  relations ;  all  have,  by 
and  by,  broken  a  command  in  partaking  of  what  they  were  naturally,  and  it 
may  be  formally,  forbidden  to  touch  ;  all  fall  into  worse  conditions,  whether 
as  respects  what  they  do  or  what  they  suffer,  than  might  have  been  theirs  un¬ 
der  the  good  providence  of  the  Father ;  all  know  what  it  means  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God  within  saying,  ‘  Where  art  thou?’  ‘What  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done?’  All  are  warned  that  there  is  no  return  to  original  innocency,  as 
by  the  sword  of  the  cherubim  flashing  upon  an  awakened  moral  vision.  To 
all  there  is  the  lot  of  mortality  ;  but  to  those  w  ho  have  knowingly  sinned 
death  is  armed  with  a  peculiar  sting,  so  that  physical  death  has  a  darker  sig¬ 
nificance  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  life  is  no  longer  the  fulness  of  life  when  the 
law  of  life  has  been  broken.  To  all  there  is  hope  in  that  Seed  of  promise, 
whose  is  the  victory  over  temptation  ;  and  for  all  there  is  conceivably  the 
possibility  of  a  new’  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  spiritual  paradise  of 
God”  (pp.  87,  88). 

Theology  ok  the  Old  Testament.  IJy  Ch.  Piepenbring,  Pastor,  and 
President  of  the  Reformed  Consistory  at  Slrassburg.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Permission  of  the  .\uthor,  with  Added  References  for 
English  Readers.  IJy  II.  G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  1893.  (Pp.  xi,  361. 
5/4^3^’) 

This  volume  is  put  before  the  .Vmerican  public  by  its  translator  as  one  that, 
“  even  if  it  sometimes  yielded  more  than  was  necessary,  could  not  but  further 
the  cause  of  religion  ”  (p.  iv),  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  w’ritten.  Hut 
the  good  spirit  of  an  author  seems  to  us  a  poor  reason,  when  standing  alone, 
for  commending  a  book  which  treats  of  such  vital  themes  as  are  here  discussed. 
Perusal  of  the  book  snows  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  liberal  dogmatists 
who  in  the  sweetest  and  most  confident  spirit  puts  forth  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  infallible  dogmas.  Among  his  dogmas  are: 
that  it  is  “  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  historical  data  from  later 
additions  in  the  accounts  respecting  Moses”  (p.  lo);  that  we  cannot  learn 
from  the  book  of  Genesis  “  what  was  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  themselves  ”  (p.  to);  that  ‘‘ in  view  of  the  results  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism,  one  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  now  possible  to  know  for  certain  any¬ 
thing  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  the  great  legislator  ”  Moses  (p.  7); 
that  “  we  cannot  place  the  date  of  absolute  monotheism  so  early  as  Moses. 
It  certainly  did  not  appear  in  Israel  until  much  later  ”  (p.  22);  that  “it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  Prophets  or  the  Psalms  to  be  con- 
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vinced  that  God  is  regarded  as  possessing  all  the  members  and  functions  of 
the  human  body”  (p.  26);  that  “  it  is  related  that  he  [God]  incited  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  to  cheat  and  rob  the  Egyptians,  and  that  he  assisted  them 
in  this  attempt”  (p.  28);  that  “the  ancient  Israelites  did  not  regard  God  as 
a  pure  Spirit,  neither  did  they  know  how  to  worship  him  in  spirit  ”  ;  that 
“  David  had  sacred  images  in  his  house  and  used  them  in  consulting  Jehovah,” 
from  which  he  infers  that  we  may  seriously  doubt  whether  the  second  com¬ 
mandment  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  religion  of  Israel;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  Everything  is  interpreted  according  to  the  theory  of  re¬ 
ligious  evolution  which  has  so  recently  come  into  the  field,  and  this  is  coolly 
assumed  to  be  the  only  historical  method.  The  author’s  closing  paragraph 
affirms  that  it  is  enough  “  for  the  world  in  general  that  God  is  so  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  holiness  and  love  that  each  can  recognize  his  sinful  condition 
aud  then  hope  for  the  divine  favor”  (p.  350).  This  want  he  believes  to  be 
partly  satisfied  in  the  revelation  of  the  old  covenant,  and  fully  satisfied  in 
the  revelation  of  the  new.  We  fear,  however,  that  when  he  applies  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  to  the  New  Testament  he  will  not  find  any  very  specific 
promises  left  upon  which  to  base  his  hope. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Introduction,  History,  and  Exegesis,  New 
College,  London.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894.  (Pp.  248. 
3x5.^  $1.25. 

Professor  Adeney,  whose  volume  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  shows  that  he 
can  write  well  on  the  Old  Testament,  contributes  to  the  “  Theological  Educa¬ 
tor”  series  this  concise  and  practical  little  volume  on  the  New.  Its  analysis  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  related  to  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  law  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  apostles  on  the  other,  is  admirable.  The  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  their  essential  harmony,  and  the  progress  of  revela¬ 
tion  as  exhibited  by  them  are  well  set  forth.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  more  good 
matter  could  be  placed  in  a  volume  of  This  size. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study:  An  Analytical  Sy¬ 
nopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Version  of  i88i.  By  William  Arnold 
Stevens,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdeit  &  Company.  1894.  (Pp.  x,  237.  6^x5.)  fi.50. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Revised  Version.  With  some  new 
Features.  By  John  A.  Btoadus,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  The  Notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  I).  D.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son.  1893.  (Pp.  xvii,  264.  6x4.)  $1.50. 

These  two  volumes,  appearing  simultaneously,  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  interest  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  last  half-century.  The  volume  prepared  by  Professors  Stevens 
and  Burton  is  unaccompanied  by  critical  notes,  consisting  simply  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Gospels  in  parallel  columns  according  to  subjects.  Running 
footnotes  give  parallel  passages  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  The 
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book  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  useful  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  volume  prepared  by  Professor  Broadus  is  the  result  of  thirty  years’ 
teaching  of  the  English  New  Testament,  and  therefore  exhibits  in  condensed 
summary  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  study.  The  author  re¬ 
marks  that  he  has  become  “  more  and  more  convinced  that  most  harmonists 
seriously  err  in  laying  stress  on  the  division  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  into  Pass- 
over  years”  (p.  iii),  and  remarks,  that  “the  length  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.”  He  therefore  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  dividing  the  life  into  the  three  well-defined  periods  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development  which  are  readily  traceable  in  the  accounts. 

The  notes  of  Dr.  Broadus  are  limited  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions.  But  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  thirty  pages  of  very  discrimi¬ 
nating  explanatory  notes  by  his  associate.  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.  D, 
These  relate  to  :  The  Genealogies  of  Christ  ;  The  Probable  Time  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Birth  ;  The  Feast  of  John  v.  i,  and  the  Duration  of  our  Lord’s  Min¬ 
istry  ;  The  Four  Lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ; 
The  Combination  of  Luke  and  John;  Did  Christ  eat  the  Passover?  The 
Hour  of  the  Crucifixion;  The  Time  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  the 
Length  of  our  Lord’s  Stay  in  the  Tomb. 

The  note  upon  the  question  Did  Christ  eat  the  Passover?  is  especially 
clear  and  satisfactory,  the  conclusion  being  “  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
passages  alleged  not  only  removes  all  contradiction  between  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  but  rather  decidedly  favors  the  view  that  they  had  the  same  date 
for  the  Passover  meal,  and  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  at  the  regular  hour, 
and  was  crucified  on  Friday,  15th  Nisan  ”  (p.  257). 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory:  A  Treatise  of  the  Phenom¬ 
ena,  Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Life.  By  George  Trum¬ 
bull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894  (Pp.  676.  4x7.)  $4.50. 

No  student  of  philosophy  can  doubt  that  the  past  few  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  great  changes  in  the  study  of  Psychology.  Besides  its  other  merits. 
Dr.  Ladd’s  new  book  is  an  instructive  way-mark,  and  indicates  the  new 
method  of  study  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  One  is  struck  at  once  with 
the  almost  total  change  in  arrangement,  as  this  book  is  compared  with  the 
text-books  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Like  them,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
but  these  relate,  not  to  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility,  and  the  Will,  respect¬ 
ively,  but  to  the  “  Most  General  Forms  of  Mental  Life  ”  ;  “  The  Elements  of 
Mental  Life  ”  ;  and  “  The  Development  of  Mental  Life.”  Consciousness,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  relegated  to  a  subdivision,  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  centre 
throughout,  and  the  definition  of  Psychology  given  is,  “  the  science  which 
describes  and  explains  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such  ”  (p.  I). 
“  The  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties  ”  is  wholly  discarded,  and  the  author 
has  so  arranged  his  book,  with  malice  prepense,  as  to  give  the  least  possible 
encouragement  to  one  who,  anchoring  to  one  of  the  old  definitions,  en- 
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deavors  from  that  point  of  view  to  take  his  bearings.  Instead  of  treating  of 
the  faculties  as  existing,  and  only  requiring  analysis  and  classification,  the 
author  announces,  and  the  book  exhibits,  his  “consistent  tenure  of  the  view 
that  the  formation  and  development  of  faculty  is  itself  the  chief  thing  which 
scientific  psychology  has  to  explain”  (p.  ix). 

The  author  defends  the  scientific  character  of  psychological  research 
against  those  who  assert  that  Psychology  cannot  be  called  a  science  “  because 
it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation  or  to  the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents.”  The  facts  of  human 
consciousness,  faithfully  described,  are,  he  maintains,  the  data,  than  which  no 
science  has  a  larger  available  collection,  and  none  has  made  more  swift  ad¬ 
vance  in  analysis  and  classification  in  recent  years. 

Thus  the  method  of  the  book  is  inductive,  proceeding  from  the  gathered 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  always  with  respect  to  their  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment.  For  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  will,  at  the  point  where  in 
an  older  work  we  should  look  for  a  definition  of  the  will  as  a  faculty,  we  meet 
the  italicised  statement  that  “  ‘  To  will '  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  is  the 
result  of  a  development ;  it  is  something  which  no  one  can  do  at  the  beginning 
of  mental  life,  but  which  all  men  learn  to  do  in  the  course  of  its  unfolding' 
(p.  61 1).  Later  we  find  a  definition  of  volition  as  “a  definite  conative  activ¬ 
ity  consciously  directed  toward  the  realization  of  a  mentally  represented  end, 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  condition  of  desire,  and  usually  accompanied  or 
followed  by  the  feeling  of  effort"  (p.  613).  What  follows  as  to  the  nature  of 
choice  and  the  freedom  of  volition,  is  not  essentially  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  find,  but  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  volition  as  exer¬ 
cised  in  deliberation,  as  well  as  in  the  final  decision.  The  ethical  sentiments 
are  treated  as  original  and  underived  from  other  forms  of  feeling,  yet  as  com¬ 
plex  processes  of  consciousness,  so  that  there  is  no  peculiar  class  of  psychoses 
to  be  denominated  “  moral  judgments  ”  (p.  580 

One  misses  throughout  the  exact  divisions,  the  axiomatic  definitions,  and 
the  unerring  deductions  of  the  older  mental  science.  He  turns  to  the  index 
in  vain  for  “Soul,”  “Reason,”  “Conscience,”  “Obligation,”  and  other 
familiar  terms.  In  place  of  these  are  discussions  of  the  sensory-motor  sys¬ 
tem,  and  inquiries  into  theories  of  feelings  and  sensations  as  primitive  states 
of  mind.  One  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  improvement,  and  will  lead 
to  more  accurate  knowledge,  yet  the  question  arises,  whether  the  wholesale 
discarding  of  the  nomenclature  and  method  of  past  study  is  not  somewhat 
extreme?  The  book  is  one  of  great  value.  It  is  not  designed  primarily  as  a 
text-book,  yet  the  author  intends  that  it  shall  be  used  as  such,  and  says  that 
he  would  not  have  changed  it  materially  if  it  had  been  especially  designed  for 
the  class-room.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  speculative  discussion  of 
psychological  phenomena  are  reserved  for  another  volume,  whose  appearance 
will  be  watched  for  with  interest  by  scholars. 
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The  New  Testament  ;  or  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
AND  OUR  God,  Jesus  THE  Messiah.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Syriac  Peshito  Version.  By  James  Murdock,  D.  D.  Boston:  Scriptural 
Tract  Repository.  (Pp.  xliii,  507.  4x7.)  $2.50. 

The  Peshito  has  a  double  value,  evidential  and  exegetical.  So  early  a 
translation  and  into  a  language  so  nearly  like  that  spoken  by  the  Apostles  has 
ever  had  its  due  weight  with  scholars.  Few  ministers,  however,  have  time  to 
study  Syriac  ;  and  within  limits  it  may  be  said  that  Murdock’s  translation  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so.  For  forty  years  or  thereabout  thi& 
has  been  recognized  as  a  work  of  great  and  exact  scholarship.  The  edition 
before  us  has  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  translator,  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  well  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth  and 
leather. 

Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Especially  in  Relation  to  Mod¬ 
ern  Civilization.  By  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  463. 
3>^x6X.) 

History  is  too  often  considered  as  the  mere  recording  of  facts  ;  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  thought  themselves  to  have  learned  history  when  they  have  memo¬ 
rized  certain  dates  and  fastened  upon  them,  each  upon  its  isolated  peg,  certain 
memorable  events.  What  we  call  the  philosophy  of  history  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  as  a  method  of  study.  The  new  books  that  are  to  live,  and  influence 
thought,  show  the  effect  of  this  larger  view  of  history,  and  better  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  message  to  our  own  time.  The  work  before  us  is  not  a  history  in 
the  sense  of  setting  forth  in  chronological  order  the  series  of  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  is  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  facts 
and’forces  of  that  period  in  their  relation  to  preceding,  and  especially  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  The  forces  are  four  :  the  civilization  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  ; 
the  power  of  the  Germans  ;  and  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  events  in 
their  order  he  supposes  the  reader  to  know,  or,  if  he  does  not  know,  refers 
him  for  them  to  some  general  history.  The  book  then  sets  itself  to  show  how, 
out  of  the  material  with  which  the  Middle  Ages  began,  and  the  little  which 
they  accumulated,  there  were  wrought  out,  under  the  influence  of  the  parallel¬ 
ogram  of  forces  at  work,  the  great  movements  of  the  period  and  of  later  his¬ 
tory, — the  Papacy,  the  Feudal  System,  the  Crusades,  and  at  length  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  the  Reformation. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  work.  It  will  take  high 
rank  at  once  among  works  of  its  class.  It  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  stimulating 
and  instructive,  and  shows  the  results  of  scholarship  and  clear  thinking. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Moncure- 
Daniel  Conway.  Volume  1.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  445.. 
4x7.)  $2.50. 

This  first  volume  of  Mr.  Conway’s  promised  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Paine  in  style  uniform  with  his  Life,  embraces  the  writings  of  Paine- 
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between  the  years  1774  and  I779‘  These  are  chiefly  patriotic,  and  are  worthy 
of  perpetual  preservation.  Their  influence  in  confuting  the  arguments  of 
loyalists  and  reviving  the  courage  of  patriots  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
This  volume  contains  the  articles  signed  “Common  Sense  ”  and  those  entitled 
“  The  Crisis,”  of  which  latter  the  first  opens  with  the  memorable  words  that 
struck  a  spark  from  the  manhood  of  the  colonies  in  its  blackest  hour, — 
“These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country;  but 
he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Ty¬ 
ranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with 
us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph”  (p.  1 70). 

There  are  no  religious  articles  in  this  volume,  excepting  those  that  inci¬ 
dentally  use  religious  arguments,  where  the  use  is  reverent,  as  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom  were  using  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  the  colonial  cause.  There  are  reverent  quo¬ 
tations  of  Scripture;  there  is  a  reference  to  the  prescience  of  Christ  (p.  125), 
and  there  is  a  significant  appeal  to  the  geographical  situation  of  America  as 
providentially  pointing  to  independence,  to  deny  which,  he  asserts,  “would 
be  a  kind  of  atheism  against  nature :  and  the  best  answer  to  such  an  objection 
would  be,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God'  "  (p.  202). 

Two  of  the  opening  articles  are  worthy  of  especial  attention,  being 
among  the  most  pronounced  of  early  protests  against  negro  slavery,  and  duel¬ 
ling.  A  bright  and  sensible  fable  signed  “Esop,”  and  entitled  “Cupid  and 
Hymen,”  is  worthy  a  frequent  republication.  Some  of  these  earlier  essays  have 
never  been  published  before  with  Paine’s  collected  works.  The  complete 
writings  of  the  man  will  not  only  help  to  a  juster  estimate  of  his  own  charac¬ 
ter,  but  some  of  them  will  throw  an  important  side-light  on  the  early  history 
of  our  nation. 

MR.  MOZOOMDAR’S  BOOKS. 

The  recent  visit  of  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar  to  this  country  has  cre¬ 
ated  new  interest  in  his  book  The  Oriental  Christ,^  published  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  the  publication  of  a  book  which  is 
really  its  sequel.  The  Spirit  of  God,*  and  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his 
writings,  called  Heart-Beats.*  The  first  deserves  its  revived  attention. 
Written  by  one  professing  himself  “outside  the  fold  of  Christianity,”  as  he 
says,  it  deserves  close  study,  not  simply  for  the  light  thrown  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ  when  interpreted  as  distinctively  Oriental,  but  also  for  the  insight 
which  it  affords  into  the  experience  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  Orient  of  whom 
the  author  is  a  type,  and  who  has  come  to  say,  without  professing  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith,  “  In  the  midst  of  these  crumbling  systems  of  Hindu 
error  and  superstition,  in  the  midst  of  this  self-righteous  dogmatism  and  acri- 

1  1883.  Pp.  193.  $1.25. 

*1894.  Pp.  323.  $1.50. 

*  With  Portrait,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  S.  J.  Barrows.  1894.  Pp. 
288.  $1.50. 
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monious  controversy,  in  the  midst  of  these  cold,  spectral  shadows  of  transi¬ 
tion,  secularism,  and  agnostic  doubt,  to  me  Christ  has  been  like  the  meat  and 
drink  of  my  soul.”  In  the  new  book  on  “The  Spirit  of  God,”  the  doctrine 
is  considered  from  the  dual  standpoint  of  Hindu  and  Christian  faith,  as  being 
the  poles  between  which  the  self-manifestations  of  the  Spirit  range.  But 
there  are  whole  chapters  whose  spirit  and  phraseology  are  so  distinctively 
Christian,  that  one  is  forced  to  think  of  the  professed  Hinduism  as  but  the 
husk,  while  the  kernel  is  Christian.  Its  end  is  to  set  forth  the  manifold 
workings  of  the  Spirit  until  God  may  be  seen  working  all  and  in  all, — “  nay, 
until  the  accursed  and  unhallowed  becomes  beautiful  and  blessed,  like  the 
cross  of  Calvary.”  Perhaps  more  than  in  either  book  the  author's  real  faith 
shows  itself  in  the  little  book  called  “  Heart-Beats.”  It  is  a  devotional  book 
worthy  to  be  named  with  the  “  Imago  Christi.”  It  opens  the  soul  of  the 
author  as  no  Occidental  book  could  do  without  self  consciousness  and  pedan¬ 
try.  And  if  we  do  not  misread,  it  shows  progress  Christward  even  since  the 
lofty  sentiments  of  affection  for  Christ  in  the  first  of  his  books.  Here  is  a 
quotation  :  “  How  can  there  be  any  comparison  between  Christ  and  any  other 
man?  His  personal  goodness  and  faith  alone  would  confer  supreme  eminence 
on  him.  When  to  that  is  added  the  strange  element  of  unexampled  suffering 
and  neglect,  such  as  would  have  crushed  any  other  man’s  soul,  does  he  not 
become  unique?  .  .  .  The  world  to-day  bears  the  teeming  evidence  that 
Christ  lives.  .  .  .  All  goodness,  sweetness,  wisdom,  are  crowned  with  the 
meek  dignity  of  the  Son  of  Man.  .  .  .  Where  is  such  another  on  earth?” 

These  books  have  more  than  a  personal  significance.  Wherever  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  preached  in  a  heathen  land  having  an  educated  class,  there  is  likely  to 
grow  up  a  movement  cither  in  alleged  partial  sympathy  with,  or  more  likely 
in  pronounced  hostility  to,  organized  Christianity,  but  seeking  to  assimilate 
its  ethical  doctrines,  and  state  them  under  the  forms  of  the  old  faith.  The 
issue  of  these  movements  as  they  affect  the  more  spiritually  minded  of  their 
followers  can  but  be  an  interesting  and  significant  study.  The  reaction  in 
Japan,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  by  Kinza  Riuge  M.  Hirai  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  and  the  recent  addresses  in  this  country  by  the  Hindu  Viveka- 
nanda,  are  to  be  studied  as  phenomena  likely  to  reappear  in  many  a  land 
where  missionary  effort  has  become  established  and  aggressive.  What  is  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  these  anti-  and  extra-Christian  movements?  To  the 
study  of  this  problem  we  may  well  bring  such  light  as  is  afforded  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  especially  by  these  works  of  its  greatest  living 
exponent.  The  study  is  upon  the  whole  an  encouraging  one.  It  has  its  dark 
and  perplexing  features,  even  as  thus  viewed,  but  these  are  not  predominant. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Mozoomdar’s  words  any  meaning 
not  intended  by  their  author,  or  to  apply  to  him  any  name  which  he  would 
disavow;  but  while  allowing  him  to  class  himself,  as  he  does,  with  those 
”  outside  the  fold  of  Christianity,”  we  cannot  read  his  books  otherwise  than 
thankfully  and  hopefully,  remembering  that  other  sheep  of  Christ’s,  not  of 
this  fold,  are  yet  to  be  brought,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 
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An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unitarian  Movement  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Hy  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  D.  D.,  late  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  in  Harvard  University,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory 
of  Transylvania.  .  New  York  :  The  Christian  Literature  Co.  1894.  (Pp. 
vi,  254.  6x3>^.)  $1.50. 

The  special  value  of  Dr.  Allen’s  “Historical  Sketch”  lies  in  the  last 
three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  development  of  Unitarianism  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  give  the  author’s  own  personal  reminiscences  of  the  actors  in  this 
remarkable  and  influential  movement,  which  has  enlisted  the  labors  of  so  many 
interesting,  cultivated,  and  charming  men.  The  author  does  not  object,  as 
many  do,  to  the  name  Unitarian,  but  thinks  it  fairly  well  expresses  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  movement.  In  summing  up  his  views  of  the  present  situation,  he 
adopts  (p.  246)  the  words  of  Dr.  Frothingham,  and  makes  no  objection  to  the 
dropping  out  of  all  distinctively  Christian  articles  of  faith  in  their  bond  of 
union:  “The  new  Unitarianism  is  neither  sentimental  nor  transcendental 
nor  traditional.  It  calls  itself  Unitarian  simply  because  that  name  suggests 
freedom  and  breadth  and  progress  and  elasticity  and  joy.  Another  name  might 
do  as  well,  perhaps  be  more  accurately  descriptive.  But  no  other  would  be  so 
impressive,  or  on  the  whole  so  honorable.”^ 

The  Question  of  Unity:  Many  Voices  Concerning  the  Unification  of 
Christendom.  F^dited  by  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.  New  York:  The 
Christian  Literature  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  84.  5/^x3.)  75  cents. 

In  this  timely  little  volume  the  question  of  the  unification  of  Christendom 
is  discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  and  Dr.  Bradford  still  believes,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  almost  unanimous  insistence  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  F^piscopal  Church  in  America  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  historic 
episcopate  as  the  first  step  in  any  denominational  union,  “a  large,  growing 
and  influential  minority,  .  .  .  are  far  more  catholic  and  irenic  than  those  who 
have  spoken  for  their  church  ”  (Preface).  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the 
evidence  of  this  approaching  union  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Congregational  form  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment  strike  as  deeply  through  our  church  organizations  as  ever  they  did, 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  evil  is  as  great  as  many  suppose.  Questions  of 
church  polity  relate  largely  to  practical  promotion  of  church  life,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  can  work  well  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  harness. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  union  under  the  present  conditions  of  human  nature, 
would  indicate  paralysis  of  the  higher  functions  of  Christian  activity.  If  a 
man  has  strong  faith  in  the  gospel,  the  strength  of  his  convictions  are  pretty 
sure  to  attach  themselves  to  the  means  chosen  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel. 

Annotations  upon  Popular  Hymns.  By  Charles  Seymour  Robinson,  D.D. 
For  Use  in  Praise  Meetings.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati  : 
Cranston  &  Stowe.  (Pp.  581.  5x7.)  $2.50. 

It  is  high  time  that  Dr.  Robinson,  who  has  given  to  the  Church  so  many 
good  hymn-books,  should  give  to  it  also  something  of  what  he  has  learned 
^  Boston  Unitarianism,  p.  267. 
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’  about  hymns.  The  volume  of  “  Annotations  ”  takes  for  its  basis  the  hymns  in 
“  Laudes  Domini,”  together  with  the  additional  hymns  in  “The  New  Laudes 
Domini,”  and  the  hymns  of  the  Haptist  edition.  The  first  of  these  has  already 
served  as  the  basis  of  Duffield’s  “  English  Hymns,”  with  which  this  book  sug¬ 
gests  comparison.  It  is  better  winnowed  than  Dr.  Duffield’s  book,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  pith  of  it,  and  more.  This  book  takes  the  hymns  of  “  Laudes  Dom¬ 
ini”  in  order;  while  Duffield  treats  them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  their  first  lines.  This  is  the  more  convenient  if  one  uses  Dr. 
Robinson’s  hymn-books,  but  not  so  convenient  if  the  hymns  are  found  in  other 
books.  A  goodly  number  of  illustrations  show  the  faces  of  authors,  and  scenes 
connected  with  their  lives. 

We  have  sometimes  wished  that  Dr.  Robinson’s  hymn-books  were  less 
dogmatic,  and  we  experience  something  of  the  same  feeling  in  reading  some  of 
his  comments.  No  doubt  “  there  are  times  in  which  a  genuine  Christian  will 
not  consent  to  be  anything  less  than  dogmatic,”  as  he  affirms  ;  but  those  times 
should  not  be  the  times  when  he  is  singing  praises  to  Cod  with  brethren  who 
are  not  in  full  accord  with  all  his  own  doctrinal  views.  A  hymn  should  reflect 
sound  doctrine  ;  but  just  so  far  as  it  contains  dogmatic  affirmations  upon  doc¬ 
trines  concerning  which  Christians  differ,  it  is  unfitted  to  unite  Christians  in 
common  worship. 

Murdock’s  Transi.ation  ok  Moshkim’s  Ecclesiasticai.  History,  from 
THE  Birth  of  Our  Saviour  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With 
Copious  Notes  by  James  .Murdock,  S.  T.  D.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  of  the  Translator,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  The 
Christian,  Boston,  Mass.  Three  volumes  in  one.  Boston  and  London  : 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository.  1892.  (Pp.  470,  485,  506.  4x7.)  Cloth, 

$3.50;  half  leather,  $4.00. 

Mosheim’s  “  Ecclesiastical  History  ”  has  occupied  a  place  of  its  own 
among  our  church  histories  for  many  years.  With  acknowledged  defects,  it 
still  remains  an  important  work,  which  may  stand  without  shame  upon  the 
shelf  with  the  best  and  more  recent  works  on  the  subject.  This  new  edition 
is  from  the  plates  of  the  former  revised  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  by  the  editor,  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Murdock,  who  in  his  day 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  plates  are  well  preserved, 
considering  their  years  of  service,  and  the  new  matter  is  of  value.  We  wish  it 
a  renewal  of  its  youth,  and  a  wide  sale. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mowbray 
Morris.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  and  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company.  (Pp.  590,  609.)  Per  volume,  $1.00. 

Biographies  come  and  go,  but  Boswell’s  Johnson  goes  on  forever.  The 
edition  before  us  is  uniform  with  new  editions  of  Scott,  Carlyle,  Hugo,  and 
others  recently  issued  by  these  publishers.  The  edition  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion  because  of  its  excellent  quality  and  low  price.  The  paper  and  letter-press 
and  attractive  binding  are  such  as  any  library  might  be  glad  to  admit,  and  the 
price  is  less  than  any  edition  of  equal  merit  that  we  have  seen. 
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The  Ascent  ok  Faith:  or  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  in  Science  and  Relig¬ 
ion.  By  Alexander  James  Harrison,  B.  D.,  Vicar  of  Lightcliffe.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894.  (Pp.  302.  3/4'x5H-) 

This  is  a  thoughtful  series  of  lectures  addressed  to  agnostics.  Starting 
with  the  proposition  that  every  man  is  bound  to  seek  the  truth  and  obey  it,  he 
excludes  the  term  “  unknowable,”  as  opposed  to  clear  thought,  and,  begging 
the  question  at  issue,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reasonable  grounds  of  theistic 
and  Christian  belief.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of 
the  .\nglican  Church,  and  of  infant  baptism,  are  a  blemish  upon  the  book  ; 
but  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  excellent. 

A  Lie  Never  Justifiable.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Philadelphia:  John 
D.  Wattles  &  Co.  (Pp.  xii,  237.  3x5.)  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  thorough  and  honest  statement  of  the  author’s  conviction, 
so  often  expressed  in  the  Sunday-School  7'itnes,  and  considers  a  large  number 
of  practical  cases  in  which  lying  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  justifiable,  in  all  of 
which,  he  contends,  and  at  all  hazard,  the  truth  should  be  told,  or  nothing. 

Dr.  Trumbull  not  only  believes  the  proposition  stated  in  the  title  of  his 
book,  but  proved  his  faith  by  his  works  when,  in  the  War,  he  refused  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  enemy’s  prison  by  lying.  Vet  he  declares  the  right  of  an  officer 
to  deceive  the  enemy  “  by  any  exhibit  of  ‘Quaker  guns’  or  mock  fortifications, 
or  of  movements  and  counter-movements,  or  of  feints  of  attack,  or  of  surplus 
watch-fires”  (p.  72).  All  these  he  gathers  under  the  head  of  concealment  of 
weaknesses  or  of  plans.  But  people  there  be  who  will  still  call  this  deception, 
and  will  ask  why  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  between  a  lie  acted  and 
the  same  lie  spoken. 

THE  CHAUTAUQL'A  BOOKS.* 

The  books  prepared  for  the  Chautauqua  course  for  the  current  year  are 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Rev.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  has 
revised  his  Latin  in  English  work,  the  main  result  appearing  in  its  con¬ 
densation.  Mr.  James  Richard  Joy  has  expanded  his  “Outline  History  of 
Rome  ”  into  a  good-sized  volume  entitled  Rome  and  the  Maki.ng  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Europe.  Mr.  W.  H.  Goodyear  adds  to  his  volumes  on  Art  one  entitled 
Roman  and  Mediaeval  .\rt.  Selections  from  early  French,  Spanish,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  German,  and  Italian  literature,  translated  and  with  notes,  are  given 
in  a  volume  by  the  Messrs.  McClintock,  entitled  So.ng  and  Legend  from 
THE  Middle  .\ges.  Professor  Ely’s  new  volume  on  Economics,  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  H.  H.  Powers,  formerly  of  Oberlin  and  now 
of  Smith  College,  is  the  best  and  clearest  work  that  has  come  to  us  from  Dr. 
Ely.  Least  in  size,  but  not  in  importance,  is  a  little  volume  entitled  Science 
AND  Prayer,  by  W.  W.  Kinsley,  the  substance  of  which  is  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  which,  hrst  published  for  scholars  and 
now  for  general  readers,  illustrates  the  possibility  of  making  profound  discus¬ 
sions  of  great  subjects  clear  and  interesting. 

*  The  Chautauqua-Century  Press.  Meadville,  Pa.  :  Flood  &  Vincent. 
Price  per  set,  $5.00. 
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Friendship  the  Master  Passion:  or  the  Nature  and  History  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  and  its  Place  as  a  Force  in  the  World.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  413.  3j4x5J^.) 

It  is  good  to  read  a  book  that  has  been  written  out  of  pure  love  of  the 
theme.  Every  page  of  this  volume,  and  every  mechanical  feature,  reveal  the 
author’s  friendship  for  his  theme.  The  book  contains  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  friendship,  which  the  author  affirms  consists  in 
loving,  rather  than  being  loved,  and  thus  spending  itself  without  thought  of 
reciprocity.  It  is  “  gainfully  expensive,”  and  involves  no  thought  of  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  person  or  friendship  of  the  one  loved.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
discussion  is  appended  on  the  meaning  of  dydirrj  and  which  declares 

dydrri  to  be  “  friendship-love.”  In  this  philosophical  and  linguistic  discus¬ 
sion  there  are  certain  points  where  the  author’s  analysis  and  distinction  will 
not  carry  the  conviction  of  all  his  readers.  But  the  second  part  is  one  that 
gives  uninterrupted  pleasure.  Whatever  friendship  is  in  its  essence,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  other  affections,  its  place  in  history,  poetry,  and  art  has 
never  been  more  beautifully  set  forth  than  here.  It  is  a  superb  book,  and  a 
most  appropriate  gift  for  a  friend. 

The  Way  :  the  Nature  and  Means  of  Revelation.  By  John  F.  Weir, 
M.  A.,  N.  A.,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Yale  University. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company.  1889.  (Pp. 
xvi,  430.  5^x3>4.)  $1.75. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  consider  the  truths  of  Revelation 
in  the  light  of  Scripture  .as  the  sole  competent  witness  of  their  meaning  or 
intention.”  In  reality,  however,  it  views  all  Scripture  teaching  through  an 
assumption  th.at  “  while  there  is  both  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  sense  in  Reve¬ 
lation,  it  is  the  spiritual  intention  which  is  essentially  the  word  of  God.”  It 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  most  ])eople  that  this  ‘‘  spiritual  intention”  is  not 
in  large  measure  the  product  of  the  author’s  imagination.  Thus,  large  por¬ 
tions  of  biblical  history  become  mere  allegories,  with  “only  an  apparent  ref¬ 
erence  to  times  past  ;  ”  and  the  plain  meaning  of  passages  is  set  aside,  while 
the  author  seeks  a  far-fetched  Swedenborgi.an  spiritual  significance.  “  He 
who  does  not  read  between  the  lines  is  but  a  sterile  seeker  after  light,”  our 
author  tells  us.  They  who  believe  in  reading  the  author’s  own  opinions  into 
the  text,  or  between  the  lines,  will  enjoy  the  book,  provided  always  their  and 
his  opinions  coincide.  To  others  the  method  of  the  book  will  appear  wrong, 
its  conclusions  unreliable,  and  its  voluminous  Scripture  quotations  unstratified 
and  perverted.  It  is  needless  to  add,  however,  that  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  conscientious  and  thorough  in  his  work.  It  will  be  liked  by  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
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THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  EDWIN  CONE  BISSELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1894, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  lost  one  of  its  associate  editors  and  a  most  valued  con> 
tributor.  Professor  Bissell  was  born  at  Schoharie,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  second  of  March,  1832.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  back 
into  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  come  to  Schoharie,  and  lived  in  the  town 
of  Coventry,  in  that  State.  He  was  led  quite  early  in  boyhood  to  unite  with 
the  church  ;  and  this  step  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  further  step  of 
giving  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel  ministry.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  prepared  himself  for  college,  partly  at  the  Monson  Academy  in  Mon- 
son,  Mass.,  and  partly  privately,  and  in  the  fall  of  1851  presented  himself  for 
admission  at  Amherst  College.  He  spent  the  next  four  years  at  this  institu¬ 
tion,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1855.  After  spending  one  year  as  a  teacher  at 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  he  entered  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York,  and  with  a  brief  interruption  of  a  part  of  a  term,  which  he 
spent  at  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  (now  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary),  he  took  his  entire  theological  course  at  Union  and  graduated  in 
1859.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  Seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Westhampton,  Mass  ,  and  remained  in  this  field  until  1865. 
In  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Pomeroy,  of  Somers,  Conn. 
During  his  pastorate  at  Westhampton  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and, 
in  answer  to  a  call  for  volunteers,  he  organized  Company  K  of  the  Fifty-second 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  led  it  as  its  captain,  spending  one  year  in  the 
service.  In  1865  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  took  charge  of  city  mission 
work  there.  This  was  later  organized  into  the  Greene  Street  Congregational 
Church,  with  him  as  its  first  pastor.  At  the  same  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  Pacific  as  associate,  and  afterwards  as  managing,  editor.  In  1869  he  was 
given  leave  of  absence  by  his  church,  and  spent  nearly  one  year  supplying  the 
English  church  at  Honolulu.  This  church  invited  him  to  become  its  pastor, 
but  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  settle  there.  At  the  same  time,  resigning 
his  charge  at  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Winchester,  Mass.  Here  he  remained  until  1873,  preparing  and 
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publishing  his  “Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible’’  during  that  year.  The  same 
year  an  opportunity  offered  itself  to  satisfy  a  long-c|ierished  desire  to  go  into 
the  foreign  mission  field,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  American  Board  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tyrol,  Austria.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  1878.  He  then 
spent  one  year  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  the  “Apocrypha’’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1880  in  the  Lange  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  one  year 
in  special  studies  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  Leipzig.  In 
1881  he  was  called  to  the  Nettleton  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  This  he  accepted,  and 
held  until  1892,  when  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  at  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  and  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  giving  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  this  institution. 

Besides  “The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible’’  and  the  Commentary  on 
the  “Apocrypha,’’  Dr.  Bissell  wrote  “The  Pentateuch:  its  Origin  and 
Structure,’’  published  in  1885;  “Biblical  Antiquities,’’  1888;  “Practical 
Hebrew  (Trammar,’’  1891;  and  “Oenesis  Printed  in  Colors,’’  1892.  He 
also  WTOte  many  articles  and  book-reviews  in  the  theological  magazines  and 
religious  papers,  especially  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review,  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  the  Biblical  IVorld  (formerly 
The  Old  and  Alew  Testament  Student)  and  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
and  contributed  the  essay  on  “  Pentateuchal  Analysis:  the  Codes’’  in  the 
volume  on  “  Moses  and  the  Prophets,’’  published  under  the  editorial  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers.  A.  C.  Zenos, 

Chicago,  III. 


Kor  Special  Announcement  concerning  the  Department  of  Christian 
Sociology,  editetl  by  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  of  Chicago,  111.,  see  last 
page  of  the  jirospectus. 

.\rticles.  Exchanges,  and  Correspondence  pertaining  to  .Sociology 
may  be  addressed  to  Z.  .Swift  Holbrook, 

475  Dearborn  Ave., 

_ Chicago,  111, 
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The  Bibliotheca  S.vcr.a  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
untler  the  editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  FREDERICK 
Wrioht  and  Mr.  Z.  SWHT  HOLBROOK.  Associate  Editors: 
Professor  EDWARDS  A.  P.VRK,  of  Andover;  Dr.  JUDSOX 
Smith,  of  lh).ston;  Professors  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  of  Oak- 
land,  Cal.;  \Vm.  M.  Barhour,  of  Montreal;  S.  IVES  CUR¬ 
TISS,  of  Chicago;  D.  W,  SlMON,  of  England;  and  President 
Charles  F.  Thwlng,  of  Cleveland,  assisted  by  Revs.  A.  A. 
Berle  and  VV.  E.  Barton,  of  Boston. 

As  heretofore  the  IHbliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  cleri¬ 
cal  of  all  denominations,  in  the  publication  of  thorough  dis- 
cu.ssions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest  touching  the 
Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in 
its  doctrinal,  historical,  and  practical  aspects;  the  Relation 
of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Bible;  and  Missionary  work. 


both  Home  and  Foreign.  To  these  will  be  added  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Sociology,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  from  a  con¬ 
servative  and  business  point  of  view  will  give  prominence  to 
discussions  concernitig  the  various  efforts  to  find  practical 
expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of 
Christian  ideas  amid  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  continue  to  edit 
a  Semitic  Department,  giving  the  latest  results  of  discoveries 
in  the  East.  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard  will  edit  a  Missionary  De¬ 
partment,  and  Rev.  W.  IL  Barton  will  give  special  assistance 
in  Book  Reviews. 

While  giving  greater  prominence  than  formerly  to  cur¬ 
rent  topics  of  practical  interest,  especially  to  those  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology,  the  general  character  of  the  BiHLIOTHPXA 
S.\CRA  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the  discussion  of  all  vital 
questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  continued  with 
that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and  that 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it  from 
the  beginning.  .  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in 
theology,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  loyal  to  the  historic  faith 
of  Christendom.  Whatever  periodicals  of  a  more  ephemeral 
character  may  be  taken  by  pastors,  theological  students,  and 
the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discussions  as 
appear  in  the  BIBLIOTHECA  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  in  modern  thought. 

The  following  partial  list  of  contributors  (additional  to 
the  editors)  during  the  past  eleven  years  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Quarterly  than  any  collection 
of  notices  would  do: 
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Mass.  ton  Theological  Seminary. 
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Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  New  Rev.  Albert  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
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Prof.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Lane  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 
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Ex-Pres  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Oberlin.  Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D., 

Rev.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  LL.  U.,  Ly-  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

ons,  France.  Rev.  W.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D  ,  New 

Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  D.  D.,  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Prof.  C.  M.  ^Iead,  Ph.  D.,  Hartford, 

Prof.  George  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  Conn. 

Chicago,  111.  Prof.  Howard  OsgtMid,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  O.  Rev.  E.  N.  Packard,  D.  D.,  Syra- 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Kyoto,  cuse,  N.  Y. 

Japan.  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  Ph.  D.,  Tarry- 

Prof.  W’illiam  Henry  Green,  D.  D.,  town,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  'I'heological  Seminary.  Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Mass.  Prof.  W'^m.  North  Rice,  Middle- 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Gulick,  Osaka,  town.  Conn. 

Japan.  Prof.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Bangor  The- 

PastorG.  Haccius,  Dorfmark,Ger-  ological  Seminary. 

many.  Rev.  A.  H.  Ross,  D.  D.,  Port  Hu- 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  Lexing-  ron,  Mich. 

ton.  Mass.  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D., 

Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  D.  D.  Aiding-  Columbus,  O. 

ham,  England.  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott,  Chicago  The- 

Prof.  George  F.  Herrick,  D.  D.,  ological  Seminary. 

Constantinople.  Prof.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Roches- 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Dart-  ter,  N.  Y. 

mouth  College.  Warren  Upham,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Dr.  H.  von  Holst,  Freiburg,  Ger-  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  Prince- 
many.  ton  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Ches-  Rev.  1.  P.  Warren,  D.  D.,  Portland, 
ter.  Pa.  Me. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  Uni-  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  D.  D.,Cleve- 
versity  of  Rochester.  land,  O. 
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